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OF FOREIGN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

" Every important article, whether literary, political or philoio- 
phieal, which the British Reviews and Magazines contain, ia tobe 
found in the Museum, published by E. Littell, Philadelphia. This 
periodical appears every month, and contains, we think, more letter press, 
than any other publication of the day and of the same cost ; although 
it is got up in a style highly creditable to the editor, and ia exactly such 
a manual of general literature, political information, and scientific 
xeaearch, as should find a place in every man*s hbrary, who wishes to 
enrich his own mind, and the minds of his family, with varied, useful, 
and elegant stores of knowledge, to while away the hours on the £um, 
in the counting-house, or any of the more urgent duties of public life.'* 

Harriaburgh O^onieU. 
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THE LIFE OP HENRY MARTYN is preparing for publieatioa, 
as the first volume of a series of works under this title, to be published 
mantUy, by £. Littell. 
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SIR THOMAS liA WRBNCE. 

]loml7a0.-Died itM. 



Thb distingriiished subject of this memoir affords 
one of die finest examples of the immeasurable su- 
periority of genius and integrity over the accidental 
eircumstanees of birth and fortune. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was bom at Bristol, <m the 
13th of April, 1769. His father, at that period, 
kept the White Lion Inn and the American Coffee- 
house, and rented a small farm contiguous to the 
city. The ancestry of Sir Thomas is little connect- 
ed witii any thing that «an render him of conse- 
quence to the public; but the immediate parentage 
of every man is of importance, as it is the source 
whence are derived his tone of sentiments, his ha- 
bits, his deportment, and, to a great extent, his mo- 
rals. 

We dismiss, therefore, the idle claims to an il- 
lustrious descent, set up in his behalf since his de- 
cease. His father was said to have been descend- 
ed from a rich and gallant gentlemen. Sir Robert 
Lawrence, of Ashton Hall, Lancashire, who bravely 
won his spurs of knighthood at the siege of Acre, 
and was rewarded by Coeur-de-Lion, in 1191 ; suf- 
fice it to say, that the pedigree is totally denied at 
the Herald College. 

The paternal grandfather of Sir Thomas is report- 
ed to have been in the church ; but Odr authentic 
memoirs commence with his son, who was appren- 
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ticed to a Mr. Ginger, an attornejiiat Hcmel Ham|>- 
stead. When his apprenticeship had expired, his 
mastcnr offered him a share of iiis bmUnesa ; but Mr. 
Lawrence had just receired a small patrimony from 
his father's executors, and he had formed the 
seheme of enjoying a tour through England with a 
fellow-apprentice, a Mr. Price, who afterwards en- 
tered the church, and became the head master of 
King Edward's school, at Birmingham. 

Our trayellers first directed their steps to Tenbu- 
ry, in Worcestershire, where Mr* Prioe had seve- 
ral relations. Struck by the attractions of the 
neighbourhood, and, probably, finding the society 
agreeable, Mr. Lawrence felt yery little inolinatioB 
to continue his journey. At this period he wrote a 
few odes, and although they hare not a high degree 
of poetical merit, they evince a taste for literature, 
and a sensibility to the beauties of nature. 

It argues much in his favor, that, in a short time, 
he had ingratiated himself with the best society of 
Tenbury. The yicar of Tenbury was the Rev. W. 
Read, of Brocket Hall, who was likewise rector of 
Rochford, and first portioner of the rectory of Bu^'- 
ford. Mr. Read had married the daughter of An- 
drew Hill, Esq., of Oourt-de-Hill, by Anne, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Powys, of Henley Court, 
who had married a daughter of Sir Adam Littleton, 
of Stoke Milburg, Shropshire. * 

In the social intercourse with the family of the 
Rev. Mr. Read, Mr. Lawrence was thrown much in- 
to the company of his youngest daughter, Lucy, who 
resided alternately at her father's vicarage and at 
Court-de-Hill, now the seat of her uncle, Andrew 
Hill, Esq. In her frequent walks between these 
two places of residence. Miss Lucy Read was al- 
ways accompanied by Mr. Lawrence. 

The confidence reposed in this young gentleman 
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by the lady's paupts and un^le may pT<^6 very ful- 
ly their appreciation of his moral charactor and de- 
corpus habits ; %ut it is no great proof of the discre- 
tion of a parent to have thrown into perpetuaf eon- 
tact two such young^ensitiyet and congenial minds. 
Mr. Lawrence was now in his twenj^fifth, and she 
in her eighteenth yiear. After incessant conflicts 
between reason and attachment^ the feelings of 
youth, and the influence of early precepts, the an- 
ticipaHons of parental displeasure, and the disre- 
gard of those calculations that would most affect * 
their future life, and, what was of more consequence, 
that of their offspring — ^the young persons come to 
tbe usual compromise of manying without consent, 
in preference to marrying against it, or to haying 
their affections blighted. 

Such was the sympathy for this young couple, 
that a neighbouring clergyman, the Rey. Mr. Bald- 
win, of Corley, consented to unite them, regardless 
of the influence of the wealthy 'squire at Court^e- 
Hill, or of that of the stem and rigid rector of Ten- 
bury. 

The young couple returned to their respectiye 
homes, and, for three weeks, associated as before, 
without the least suspicion being entertained that 
they had formed a union so sacred. 

But the continuance of such a state was totally in- 
compatible witlt the ingenuousness of youth, or with 
feminine. delicacy and integrity. The young lady 
could not \o0k9 and act, and 8|>eak deception to her 
relations ; and there was a treachery in receiying 
tha' caresses of her father as his maiden daughter, 
when she was secretly the wife of his guest. 

A mutual friend was induced to acquaint Mr. 
Bead with the marriage; and to point out how 
much it was the result of tarcumstances of his own 
creation. 
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Tke fttlMr was violMrt m^ inexoTible. Tbe 
yoiiBf fondliBg of Ids heart wm driTen ignomini- 
oualjr apoB tiie worid. H«r wwla, tl Cout-de-Iiill, 
•zpalled ker fron his hall ; and her lalh^ prohi- 
hitedy aader the eenaeqaeaee^of his atrong tmuenu 
neat, any lelitioB firoai holding the alightest direct 
or iadireet eomaioniealloa with either of them. 

But neither the wealth nor the reHgioua infla- 
•nee of thia elergyman eonld enforae an order ao 
abhorrent to natore ; and his aon, Ae Rer. Willinari 
Read, reetor of Monalow and Ashton, alwmja re- 
oeived his sister as the more endeared to him by 
her aofferinga from porerty, and from her straggles 
throai^ life. Bir« Lawrenee was eter a weleome 
gaest at hia table* 

The father and his ekild nerer met agfaia. In 
his dying moments he was tormented with a wish 
to embrace hit dangfhter, and a messeng^er was des- 
patched with the utmost rapidity to Bristol, where 
she then resided. Mrs. Lawrenee immediately set 
off for Tenbury, and arrired in time to see the 
corpse of her father— he had expired — nngratified by 
a reconciliation. 

She was kindly receired by her mother, witii 
whom she remained a few weeks ; and she left one 
of her children with her when she retnmed to Bris- 
tol. At this time, however, peconiaiy difficulties 
were accumulating upon her husband $ and ahehad 
the mortification of hearing that her uncle at Court- 
de»Hill had altered his bluest to her from MM 
to one shilling. 

Expelled from her lather's roof, and abjured by 
her former friends and relations, Mrs. Lawrence 
left Tenbvry, and repaired with her husband to the 
other extremity of the kingdom. They resided for 
•ome time at Thaxsted, in Essex, until Mrs. Gataker 
(formerly Miss Hill,) ^e aunt of Mrs. Lawrence, 
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procured her haslifuid tke situation of an exeise-of- 
ficer at the Port of Bristol. 

At Thaxstead they had had three children : the 
eldest died in infancy ; the second, Andrew Law- 
rence, was brought up to the chnich, and was yi- 
car of Long Parish, in Hampshire, and a chaplain 
in the mvy. He died at Haslar Hospitid in 1831. 
The Uiird ^ild, William Read Lawrence, became 
ma^or of the 79d regimmit, and died at thei house of 
his brother Andrew, in 1818. 

At Bristol, Mr. Lawrence became a most vigi- 
lant revenue-officer. He was a very tall, athletic 
man; active, and of great muscular power. His 
mind was always imbued with a spirit of enterprise, 
and an ardour approaching to enthusiasm. His 
conflicts with the daring bands of smugglers at Bris- 
tol, which wa» then the second port in the king> 
dom, and the centre of illicit trade, could be under- 
stood only by a reference to the'scale and system 
upon which those bands of desperate outlaws then 
carried ou'their trade, and of which, at present, peo- 
ple, in this country at least, hare no idea. 

Notwithstanding the struggles with adrerse for- 
tune, the differences of disposition and of early ha- 
bits between the parties, and the sad contrast afford- 
ed by the associates with whom .Mrs. Lawrence 
was now obliged to mix, and the classes of society 
to which she had been accustomed, it appears that 
she and her husband continued to cherish great af- 
fection for each other, uniting all their efforts for 
the welfare of their children. ' 

Very shortly after removing to Bristol, we find 
Mr. Lawrence, (in 1769,) by means which it is im- 
possible to trace, transferred from the humble reve- 
nua-offieer into the landlord of two adjoining ions, 
(the White Lion and American Coffee-house,) and 
into a tenant of a neighboring farm. 
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Whilst in poMdMioa of tUs tnp^ oroM-rood to 
fortane or to niin, Mr* LtwroBoe had Are ehildnm 
lifing. ThomM and his two sisters wore put oat 
to nurse, and the two sons« born at Thaxsted, 
were sent to a boarding sehool. 

Of the sixteen ehildren of Mr* and Mrs. Law- 
renee. Sir Thomas was the younfost. Only fire 
were liring at the death of the parents in 1797 ; 
namelj, the two sons we hare ahfoady mentioned, 
the subject of this memoir, and two daughters $ the 
younger married to the Rot. Dr* Bloxam of Rugby 
School, and the other to a Mr. Meredith, an attor- 
ney of Birmingham. 

The habits of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrenoe in early 
life totally disqualified them for keepers of an inn, 
and their speculations were profitless. Notwith- 
standing tills, the two sitting members for Bristol 
adrancwi him funds for a similar speculation ; and 
in 1773, he become the Landlord of the Black Bear 
inn at Deyiaes. 

At this p^iod every person of eminence annually 
Tisited Bath ; the journey was not then performed 
in a day; and the Black Bear at Devines was.the 
nightly resting place of the wits, actors, peers, and 
eminent characters of every description. 

The house was therefore remarkably suited to 
the disposition of Mr. Lawrence | but in the same 
degree it was little likely to be a source of profit. 

Mr. Lawrence's ruling passion was polite liters^ 
ture. His recitations and his orig^al verses at 
Bristol ha4 drawn upon him the satirical castiga- 
tion of the unhappy Chatterton, who was about aix- 
teen when Mr. Lawrence was at his senith, as 
keeper of the White Lion.* 

* Tht humble eonditkHi of poor Chatterton was OTenrftelmed by 
the lo«d voiee and giant auumen of the dUpatatiou* inokerper, 
whoK ampte larder aiid deep eellart, of couneprocnred him the ho- 
-na«e ofcritiea len rMtivethaa Chattertoo. 
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His large, fine penmt wm decorated with a well 
powdered wig, and more elaborate and baehy than 
even the fashion of that day warranted^ On tiie 
top of this was a dimiantiTe three-eomered coek- 
ed hat. The flaps of his waistcoat, and skirts of 
his black eoat, with his imiftense mfiles, and long 
laced crarat, carried the remarkable costnme of the 
period to an almost Indlcrous extravagance* Snch 
was his dress and appearaikee at Derises* He had 
radier a large face, which combined the expression 
of drollery, of animal ^oynront, and of intellectn- 
al shrewdness. His gait by no means corresponded 
with his corporeal dignity : it was rather expressive 
of Hie nneqnal and ra^id transitiona of his mind ; 
and its flntteiing, stmtdng effect formed a (Contrast 
to the importance of bis fignre, and the impression 
of his manner. 

When any guests arriTed at the Black Bear, in- 
stead of finding a bill of fare which might tempt 
the satiated, or gratify the famished traveller, they 
were sarprised by the flgare of Mr. Lawrence, who, 
entering the room witik a folio Shakspeare or Mil- 
ton under his arm, would expatiate with energy up- 
on the talents of his son Tommy, and request the 
guests to let the child recite to them, a passage of 
poetry. 

Lord and Lady Kenyon (about fifteen years be- 
fore the former attained the peerage) arrived one 
evening at Devizes, where they were resolved to 
stay fei the night. The severe barrister's nature 
required from the innkeeper the homage due to a 
satrap, and he wanted a good supper^ a good bed, 
and a bill either so small as to gratify his penuri- 
ous habits, or so large as to enable him to dispute 
the amount. The lady was in an angry mood at 
being stopped at Devizes on her short career of 
fashion to Bath. At an unfortunate juncture of al- 
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tercatioDy id which the hamster meet prohahly was 
oat-ar^ed and oai*talked hy the lady, Mr, l4aw- 
rence entered, his eye in a *' fine frensy rolling," 
and his anas eompressing, the one a folio Shaks- 
peare, and the other a Milton. He began to expa- 
tiate npon the genins of his beantifnl boy, who, " al- 
though only in his fiftii year, conld r^earse them 
poetry or speeches, or take their likenesses." 

Lady Kenyon's vexation and anger at so untime- 
ly an intemiption, and at the pertinacity of the fa- 
ther, were at their height, when the door opened, 
and there capered into the room, straddling npon a 
stick, the most lovely and spirited child they had 
ever beheld* Hilt beantiful face was flushed with 
exercise, . and neither she nor her husband felt in- 
clined to stop his gambols. 

As soon as the boy could be got to stand still, 
Mrs. Kenyon took him in her arras, and asked him 
if he could take the likeness of that grentleman, 
pointing to the future lord chief justice. The child, 
looking with an impatient earnestness at .Mr. Ken- 
yon, exclaimed, ^* Yes, that I can, and very like 
too." Whilst materials were sent for, the child 
had resumed his play ; but when all was prepared, 
throwing his little legs from over his stick, he was 
lifted on the table, and seated in an arm chair, from 
which height he took Mr. Kenyon's likeness, with 
a rapidity» a spirit, and a correctness truly asto- 
nishing. 

The child was impatient to be gone ; but Mr. 
Kenyon coaxing him, asked if he could take the 
likeness of the lady. The boy exclaimed, ^* Yes 
that I can, if she will only turn her side to me, foi 
her face is not straight." This produceda burst of 
laughter, for Lady Kenyon, by an accident, had a 
slight curvature of the nose. The child took the 
profile. Tw6nty*five years after, an old firiend of 
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Lady Kenyan saw this portrait, and could distinctly 
trace a likeness to what her ladyship had been at the 
period when it was taken. The drawing was about 
five inches broad delicately shaded but with the 
feebleness and indecision of. a child, except in the 
lines forming the contour of the countenance. 

At four years old we have authentic memoranda 
of the ehUd reciting the poem of Joseph and his 
Brethren; and at fire, Addison's Nymphs of Solyina. 
At seven, he gave, an almost miraculous proof of 
memory by rapidly learning and repeating Milton's 
Lycidas* 

Such as we have described was the father of 
OUT great artist, and such were the effects and ob- 
jects of his instuctions to this extraordinary child. 

Mrs. Lawrence was valued by her friends as a 
sensible well-informed lady. * Mild, unassuming, 
and of correct prineples, she devoted herself to the 
care and education of her children. Amidst the 
unpleasant scenes in which she was involved by 
her husband's pursuits, and want of success, and 
for which her birth and previous habits were cal- 
culated to disqualify her, she evinced a merito- 
rious resignation. Without forsaking the most ac- 
tive duties of a wife and mother, she retained, 
throughout all her trials, a refinement of mind and 
the delicate manners of a woman. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence always spoke of both his 
parents with respect and affection ; . and he- con- 
stantly regretted that circumstances had prevented 
his receiving from his mother the benefits which 
his elder brothers had derived from her early in- 
structions. 

But we must now turn our attention more parti- 
cularly to the subject of this memoir; who, al- 
though, as we have just seen, he was denied the 
advantage of receiving the first elements of know 
B 
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ledge firom a mother so well qualified to in^nrt 
them, yet, by his strong natural abilities and ta- 
lents, conquered even this ill fortune, and ultimate- 
ly raised himself, by his own exertions, to fame 
and affluence* 

In no record of the wonders of intellect, is there 
any instance of an earlier display of its powers, 
than in the biography of Sir Thomas Lawrence^s 
childhood. Art presents no parallel case of an 
equal degree of excellence, attained so rapidly, and 
so exeluaivdy witJ^out irutructwn^ or opportunity of 
study. 

The precocity of Sir Thomas Lawrence is equal 
to those facts, relating to a few other men of ge- 
nius, which have appeared so extravagant, or to 
approach so closely to the marvellous, that the in- 
credulity they excitod led to a severe examination, 
which has placed them beyond controversy, and es- 
tablished them in the confidence of mankind. But 
innumerable instances will be found, in which all 
degrees of early power have been succeeded by 
very moderate, or even deficient talents in manhood; 
whilst the very highest of mental powers have as 
often indicated, in childhood, no promise whatever 
of a superior capacity. 

In a juvenile work of this description, it may 
not be useless to illustrate the subject, by a refer- 
ence to the most eminent of the well-authenticated 
examples. 

Ludovico Caracci was so slow in acquiring his 
art, that the illustrious competitors of his youth 
nicknamed him the Ox: and whilst his contempo- 
rary, Domenichino, was equally backward in his 
genius, his rivals, Guido, Rubens, and many others, 
exhibited the earliest powers. Claude had the 
strongest propensity to painting, even amidst the 
sordid drudgery of his apprenticeship to a pastry- 
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cook; and yet his eyentually surprising talents 
were far from early, or rapid, in their development. 
Gerard Douw was as precocious in his genius as 
Raphael, Titian, or even Leonardo da Vinci or Mi- 
chael Angelo Buonarotti; and yet what a diflference 
do they exhihit with respect to the rapidity, or the 
cautious and elahorate finishing of their styles! 

Precocity id not confined to the sunny climes^ 
where vegetable and animal nature are said to rise 
and perish so rapidly. The great painters of Italy 
have not been more prematurely efiicient than Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Gerard Douw, and 
other painters of Holland and Flanders; whilst 
those of our own cold and foggy climate afford the 
finest instances of precocity upon record. Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Opie and Lawrence, 
are strong proofs of the fact.* 

* The aneients wece lesf preeite in retiiierinr datet than the mo- 
dmw. nererth^eu they have lom^wetMittested eaaes of precocity. 
Bupolii of AtheiM, at serenteen, hA written tevtobaen cotnedk^t of 
which seren had obtained the buirel crown. Cicero wa« not thirteen 
when he wrote his treatise on the art of speaking. Oetaviufl, at 
twelve^ flompoKd his fVineral oratinn upon Julia. Ond^s ehastiseroent 
by his flither, fbr writing verses when a child, produced one of his 
wdMowwn efftasfOiM. valerins Pudens, at thurMen, obtained the 
crown for his poetry at the games of the Lustrum. Quintilian^s son, 
at ten, was master of Latm and Greek. At fburteen, Pliny the 
yovinger composed his Oredc tragedj^; and his elegies and epigrama 
were distributed ainong the literati when he was onlj sixteen, at 
whMi period he was an aceompHihed musician. - P. J. Celsus obuin- 
ed the title of Adolescens, Ibr teaching the law at so early an age. 

In the middle ages, instances are numerous. J. Picus Mirandola, 
mktem n ehild, translated the decretals, and at twentjr-three, he gare 
his challenge to all the universities of Europe upon his one thousand 
four hundred theses. Jerome of Turin issued his poems at ten. M. 
Venn, at thirteen, publislied his moral disfiebs upon the philosofdiers 
of Greece and RcMne. which were translated into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe. J. Marini, in 1647, thenaged seven, disputed upon 
theological and philological theses at Rome. H. Grotius composed 
Latin verses at eight; at fifteen he puMished his Martianus Capelhi; 
and befbre seventeen, his translation of Stevinus, his phenomena of 
Aratus, and his Latin tragedy of Adam. Gaspard Barthitt8,of Cus- 
trin, recited the six comedies of Terence, at the age of »"*?.»" " 
twelve he published his Latin translation of the Psalms of David, and 
at sixteen, his treatise upon reading the classics, fVt>m Ennius to the 
fhll of the empire. J. Bamtier, at ten, wrote hui pn>P«|«*» *«^ \^ 
edition of the Bible, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Rabbimtal ; wnid, at ele- 
ven, he published his translation of the travels of thp Rabbi Beniv 
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Musicians and pailiters afford the most extraor- 
dinary instances both of precocity and longevity. 
To general or to sope particular talents, musiciaiis 
and painters must add a perfection of certain or- 
gans, which distinguishes them from all other men. 
Whilst each must have the hand adapted to his art, 
the one requires the most delicate sensibility to 
sounds; and the other, an eye accurately discrimi- 
native of the slightest shades of colour and varie- 
ties of form. The one must have a power of cal- 
culating the relations of sounds, and the other mast 
reduce to system his organic effects of vision on 
philosophical principles, and apply them according 
to the utmost refinement of the best laws of our 
nature. 

As a mere artist, or with an equal mind, the 
painter must infinitely surpass the musician. Ac- 
cording to the present state of music, as an art, the 
practitioner or performer must consume a period in 
the acquirement of the mechanical action of the 
hands which precludes the opportunities of mental 
cultivation. If he superadd the science to the art of 
his profession^ his abstraction from intellectual pur- 
suits is the more complete; for the study of merely 
combining sounds, however delightful the result, 
gives little strength to the mind, and is totally dis- 
tinct from the acquisition of knowledge. 

The painter requires an extensive knowledge of 

Baieon and Hobbes, partieularly the latter, were preooeious ge» 
niufles. Bossuet, at eigbt, recited sermoiu in a manner that surprisett 
hit aaditon. F. de Beaachateau, at twelve, tniblished his colleeCion 
of Poems, **La Ljrre du Jeune Apollon;" and Pope, at ten, drama- 
tised the lUiad, making^ his school-master's g^ardener perform Ajax. 
Roasseau was a g^teat reader of romances baore seven, when he be- 
came a devoted admirer of Plutareh. Clairaat,at ten, was deeply 
ennged in the eonic sections of the Marquis de PHopital. Voltaire's 
(Kdipus WM written at twenty-four; and Uaeine'd first tngedy, Le 
Thebaide, at twenty-five. Cassanbon was ehosen Greek professor at 
9f»eva, at twenty-three; and Selden published his treatue on the ci- 
vil government of Enghuid before the conquest, at twenty-two. At 
'"XOf Cowley printed his Poetical BhMsoms. 
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history. He must appreciate poetry and works of 
taste and genius, and study the passions in their 
origin, direction, and varieties of expression. The 
book of nature and the books of men must be as 
often in his mind as the pencil is in his hand. * 

Sir Thomas Lawrence in eyery respect may be 
termed a self-taught man. At six he was sent to 
a respectable school, kept by a Mr. Jones, at a 
place called the Fort, near Bristol ; but he was re- 
moved from it before the age of eight* This was 
all the education he ever received, except a few 
lessons, in Latin and French, from a dissenting 
clergyman, named Jervis, whose son, likewise in 
the church, was chaplain or librarian to the cele- 
brated Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of 
Lansdowne, at his seat at Bow-wood, in Wiltshire. 

Mr. Lawrence had kept the inn at Devizes be- 
tween three and four years, when young Thomas 
was put to school near Bristol. His total failure 
as an innkeeper probably occasioned his child being 
sent for home. Mr. Lawrence left Devizes very 
shortly after the return of his son; and fVom this it 
is evident, that the child could have received very 
few Latin or French lessons from Mr. Jervis. 
To the two years' schooling at Mr. Jones's, we 
must add the instructions in reading and recitation 
received from his &ther, and this will be the sum 
total of all the instructions he ever received. 

But the mind that is worth educating will edu- 
cate itself; and long ere our artist had attracted 
the public attention, he had acquired a more than 
ordinary fund of knowledge. Of Greek he was 
totally ignorant, and his knowledge of Latin was 
not extensive or profound; but yet he was well ac- 
quainted with the ancient classics, as far as that 
acquaintance can be acquired by the medir 
of translations. Sir Thomas was not a lingui 
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his ardent mind was always engaged in efiVnrts to 
obtain ideas and new combinations of ideas; and 
he had neither time nor inclination to study, in 
manhood, what is generally acquired in youUi — ^a 
knowledge of words. 

He knew little of modern languages, and even 
his acquaintance wilh the French was circumscrib- 
ed and imperfect. When he receired letters in 
French, from eminent foreigners who were induced 
to write to him by his celebrity all oyer Euxope as 
an artist, he was often obliged to take them to a 
friend to assist him in the translation. And yet 
he was well acquainted with foreign literature. 
He had studied it as he had the Greek and Latin, 
through the medium of the English paraphrases. 

In the writings of j our own countrymen he was 
sufficiently versed. He was extensiyely read in 
poetry and the bellea kUres, His memory was ex- 
traordinary, and he had a charming faculty of read- 
ing and reciting poems. His tone of voice was 
soft; it was clear, distinct, deep-toned, and admit- 
ted of every variety of expression. 

With respect to that which high birth, or early 
association with high society can alone impart, his 
present Majesty, than whom there never was a 
more competent judge, pronounced that Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was one of the most elegant and best 
bred gentlemen in his dominions. He possessed, 
with much refinement and elegance, the conciliato- 
ry self-possession which men of humble origin sel- 
dom attain, even by a long and familiar inter- 
course with the world of fashion. The manners 
of people casually elevated, generally assume a tone 
of servility, of restless punctilio, or of selfish en- 
joyment. 

Th^ fine person and features of Sir Thomas, as 
well as his air and conversation, gave him the ap-* 
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pearance of one to whom dignity came by birth- 
right. He derived his fine cast of features, with 
his manly fonn and graceful action, from nature ; 
but the charm of his conversation and manners 
arose from that which can alone impress the stamp 
of true gentility-— intellect and goodness of heart. 
Invaluable as are the manners of a gentleman, there 
is one thing of a far more exaked nature, the mind 
of a g^tleman ; and this with its attendant spirit, its 
generosity, its frankness, and benevolence, seemed 
innate in our great painter. 

The defamatory reports respecting him have 
been traced to very unworthy sources and are total- 
ly unfounded. It has been said that he had once 
assumed ike profession of an actor ; but he never 
appeaired on any stage except two or three times in 
the private theatrical amusements at the* Marquis 
of Abercome's, at the priory, Stanmore. 

It has also been alleged against him, that he was 
addicted to games of chance^ His rectitude and de- 
licacy upon this point were beyond all praise. He 
was passionately iond of billiards, at which he was 
a most'graceM and successful player, but he play- 
ed merely for the tables, as it is called. Even 
this amusement he had given up long before- his 
death. A lady once asked him why he had so 
long ceased to play at billiards, the oidy game he 
was fond of, and at which he so greatly excelled. 
His reply was fhll of character-^«<My dear Mrs. 

,'» he replied, >< although I never played for 

money myself, my play attracted much attention, 
and oeeaeioned many and ofWn very high bets. 
Next to gambling yourself, is the vice of encourag- 
ing it in others, and as I could not* check the bet- 
ting, I have given up my amusement. I have not 
played a game for many years* The last time I 
was IB a billiard-room was a few years ago, when 
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who should casually come in but the Duke of Wel- 
ling^n. We had often played together, and with 
nearly equal success. We agreed to have a batch ; 
but we weie both so perfectly out of practice, that, 
after a few strokes, we could not help smiling at 
each other, and we laid down the cues." — Sir 
Thomas was fond of playing at drafts with chil- 
dren; and this was the extent of his gaming. 

He was not a bold or skilful horseman ; and this 
was the only corporeal exercise in which he did 
not excel. He was a. fine fencer, a godd Tiolin 
player, and a capital sparrer: and, at the latter ex- 
ercise, his attitudes and action were extremely 
beautiful. When a boy, he imbibed the love of 
pugilism, which seems . indigenous to the part of 
the country in which he was bom. He used to 
go with a playmate into the fields, strip to the 
waist, and box in a style which left severe und 
permanent marks of the scTerity of the sport. His 
friendly antagonist confesses that Lawrence be- 
came an over-match for him ; and yet this was the 
gentleman whose fine athletic figure induced Law- 
rence to draw from it, as a model of Satan, in his 
painting from the Faradue Loti* 

It may be obseryed, ihat painters in England 
have been nothing but painters : whereas the great 
masters on the continent have excelled as public 
functionaries, or have been illustrious in science, or 
in other arts than that of their profession. 

Cooper, one of out earliest painters, was deem- 
ed an excellent musician ; but music then requir- 
ed little science. Janris, although a translator of 
Cerrantes, was a weak man and far from a scholar. 
Richardson was a man of intellect; but his scholas- 
tic learning was small. Thomhill was a man of 
birth; he had erery advantage of a classical edu- 
cation, and he was a member of parliament as well 
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aa of the Royal Society. Hogarth was grossly il« 
literate* Wilson and Reynolds had received clas- 
sical educations from their respective fathers, who 
were clergymen; bat Wilson did not know much, 
and Reynolds scarcely anything of Latin. Bar- 
ry had made a good use of the little instruction 
he had received ; West had no pretensions to clas- 
sical literature; and Opie, Morland^ and Romney 
were destitute of education, though the talents of 
Opie were ^eat and precocious* 

The disadvantages attendant upon the boyhood of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence are calculated to create a 
great and rational surprise at ihe extent of his ac- 
quirements, although^ as we have already observed, 
they were Apt, strictly speaking, classical or pro- 
found. Before, the age of eight he was taken from 
school, where he had remained less than two years. 
The only instruction he had received from his fa- 
ther was in ^auiing^ which, with the society of a 
pnblic inn, of which he must have been the witnes, 
ivaa 4?alculated to (areate and foster the worst of 
tastes* 

At Ibni, youii^ Lawrence could take crayon like- 
nesses ; and it is a. very remarkable fact, that, at 
the age of five, his drawings of eyes forcibly attract- 
ed the attention of Mr. Prince Hoare, at Bath, 
^useli^ who was fond of depreciating the merits of 
Sir Thomas, would conclude a detracting sentence, 
by uttering with his energy and strong emphasis — 
'* but he paints eyes better than Titian.*' 

At seven, the fame of Lawrence induced Sher- 
win to publish an engraving of his portrait ; and an 
eminent author speaks of the child's wonderful fa- 
culty at taking likenesses. The same writer ex- 
presses his delight at the boy's recitations. He 
describes him as reciting from Milton and Shaka- 
peare, with discrimination, feeling, and humorous 
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8et-off| by appropriato Bttftades, geatares and raiie- 
ties of tones ; whh a roice full, hannonioas, and 
flexible. It may be remarked that the Black Bear 
at Derizes was frequented by Garrick, Foote, 
Wilkes, Churchill, Barry, Henderson, Burke, She- 
ridan, and other gpreat wits and orators; and no 
doubt the child must have attracted their attention, 
and benefited by their remarks. 

On one occasion, we find Sir William Chambers, 
the architect, praising the child's taleats, and Colo- 
nel Von Homrich giring him a guinea for his beauti- 
ful hand-writing. Mr. and- Mrs. Garrick, when 
they were at DcTizes, used to take the child into a 
summer house, and amuse themselyes by his clever 
remarks and declamation. When they arrired at 
the Black Bear, their first inquiry was for Mas- 
ter Thomas, and whether he had learnt any more 
speeches. Mr. Hugh Boyd, one of the supposed au- 
horsof Junius, was so enraptured with tiie beaaty 
and cleyemess of the child, that he invited the father, 
for the sake of the son, to his house in town — ^we think 
in Berkley Square. They stayed with him seyeral 
weeks, during which he took the child to the houses 
of eminent persons, whom he delighted with his ex- 
traordinary talents, particularly with his penoil. 
His copying some stuccoes at the house of Mr.^ 
Richard Lee, is spoken of as a rery surprising proof 
.of juyenile talent. Neither Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Rejrnolds, West, nor any of our artists, displayed 
th^ir talents at so early an age. 

The first germs of talent for drawing were display- 
ed by our principal artists as follows :— Richardson 
about twenty, Thornhill very late, Reynolds abont 
eight, Wilson and Gainsborough very early, but the 
obscurity of their origin renders it impossible to fix 
the date. West's first effort was at seven, and Bar- 
ry was seventeen before he ventured to handle a 
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JbroBk. The stories (tf norland's priBcoeity are eri- 
dently exaggerated. 

The first idea of instmctiiig the mind of young 
Lawrence* and of rendering his hand any thing but 
a mere machine to obey his intnitiye faculties* was 
imparted by a neighbor, the Rev. Mr. Kent* who 
lent him ItogerB* Lives of Foreign Ptnnter§j and ad- 
yised that his father should afford him some instruc- 
tions. But the father had imbibed the unwise no- 
tion that education ruins genius* and that the study 
of rules and principles would create tramels for redu- 
cing original talents into mere copying-machines of 
the orderly productions of preceding artists. All 
he would ever permit was, that his son might see 
whaterer collections he coidd gain access to, and co- 
py from the great masters if he pleased. 

But the Western couhties of England were never 
famous for collections of art; and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds observes of his native county of Devonshire, 
that* although it had produced more good painters, it 
had fewer good pictures than any county in England. 

The first painting that Lawrence ever saw, except 
the daubs upon the country inns, or the portraits over 
the fanners' chimney pieces, was in 1777, when he 
was eight years old, and was taken through Cors- 
ham House, the seat of the Methuen family. Go- 
ing over the rooms, the visitants totally forgot the 
child, and, retracing their steps, they found him in 
one of the rooms, riveted to the spot by a painting of 
Rubens. — **Ah, I shall never be able to paint like 
that !" was his exclamation upon their removing 
him irom the picture. 

At the age of ten, suddenly, and at his own sug- 
gestion, our young artist burst, from taking like- 
nesses* into original compositions of ike highest 
class. He painted, as a subject, Christ reproving 
Peter for denying him before Pilate; and Reuben's 
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appHoation to his father, that Benjamiii miglkt 
company hia brethren into Egypt. Encouraged in 
these attempts, he next chose for a snbject **Ham«R 
and Mordecai,'* which he finished with great rapi- 
dity. 

The fame of the juvenile artist noW spread aiktoffe^ 
the higher families of Wiltshire and the neighboax^ 
ing counties ; and we find Mr. Wild of Lulwortb 
Castle, taking him to the Earl of Pembroke's, at 
Wilton, and to the mansions of other noblemen tnS. 
gentlemen who possessed galleries of the eminent 
masters. 

It was not long after this that the Honoorafrle 
Daines Harrington makes mention of youhg Law- 
rence in his MUeelkmies: — <* As I have mentioned so 
many other proofs of early genias in children, I here 
cannot pass unnoticed a Master Lawrence, son of 
an innkeeper at Devizes, in Wiltshire. This boy 
is now (Feb. 1780) nearly ten years and a half old; 
but, at the age of nine, without the most distant iir- 
struction from any one, he was capable of copying 
historical pictures in a masterly style, and also 
succeeded amazingly in compositions of his own, 
particularly that of Peter denying Christ. In about | 
seven minutes he scarcely ever failed in drawing a 
strong likeness of any person present, which had 
generally much freedom and grace if the subject 
permitted. He is likewise an excellent reader of 
blank verse, and will immediately convince any one 
that he both understands and feels the striking pas- 
sages of Milton and Shakspeare.** 

Considering the high authority of Mr. Daines 
Barrington upon the subject, this testimony in fa- 
vor of the boy is conclusive. It adds greatly to the 
weight of the other authorities which we have ad- 
duced on the subject. 

Mr. Lawrence now felt the' narrow cirevmstsnees 
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o£ his £u»ily. Tkm Blmk Bew, «t DeTtses, kad 
not proved a fortunate specnlationt and for obvioas 
reaaona. Whilst the father was reyelling in poe- 
try and epeeehes, and attending to the drawings of 
his son, the hosts of the rival inns were attending 
to the drawing of corkSf and to all the details of their 
business. 

In 1779, Mr. Lawrence and his family were oblig- 
ed to leave Deviate. In the first instance they 
proceeded to Oxfprd, Mr. Lawrence's design being 
to turn his son's talents to some profitable account. 
The boy was only ten years of age, and yet to him 
was the family obliged to look for assistance. 

The Bishop of Oxford, and many of the dignita- 
ries of the University, in their way to Bath, had 
witnessed the extraordinary talents of the innkeep- 
er's child at Devizes ; and, upon their return to Ox- 
ford, his genius had been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. When, therefore, it was known that Mr. 
Lawrence and his family had arrived in the city, the 
fiither was much noticed, and the child as much ca- 
ressed. The boy's pencil was in immediate requi- 
sition. 

He took the likenesses of the most eminent persons 
then at Oxford. His pencil, however, was not con- 
fined to the grave sexagenarian heads of colleges, 
and to tutors with countenances rubicund from learn- 
ed ease, or withered by learned toils o'er the mid- 
night lamp. Many of the younger nobility and gen- 
try were desirous of having their likenesses taken by 
tke phenomenon, nad the female beauty of this digni- 
fied city and its wealthy neighbourhood equally press- 
ed upon his talents* After a short residence at 
Oxford, Mr. Lawrence repaired to Salisbury and to 
Weymouth, theu the favourite bathing-place of our 
late sovereign, and of a certain high class of the no- 
bility fud gentry. Wh»t eccupaUon they gave to 
C 
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the young artist, or tbo exact time of his rendence 
among them, it is now impossible to trace. 

In 1782, he repaired to Bath, and fixed his lesi- 
dence in Alfred Place, where he was soon soi- 
rounded by the most intellectual and refined of 
the nobility and fashion of the place. Bath, at 
that time, was as the West End of London, devoid 
of its mixed society and vulgarity, and it wfts 
the temporary sojourn of all that was titled, af- 
fluent, or distinguished* By these was young 
Lawrence patronised, and it became a fashion to 
sit for his oval crayon portraits, the price of which 
was soon raised from one guinea to a guinea and « 
half. 

Immediately after his anivalat Bath, his po^ 
trait of Mrs. Siddons, as Zara^ was ongraved, and 
his portrait of Admiral Bamagton met with a simi- 
lar distinction. The effect of these flattering proofs 
of genius was crowned by the vivid interest taken 
in the young artist by the Honourable Mr. Hamilton, 
the uncle of the late Marquis of Abercom. This 
gentleman was a distinguished connoisseur, and a 
man of talents. He had a valuable collection of 
paintings, bought with great judgment, and his 
friendly patronage of young Lawrence made him the 
pet of fashion; and, what was of more consequence, 
it gave him the means of unrestrainedly studying 
in his gallery, whenever inclination might prompt, 
or favourable opportunities occur. He revelled in 
the luxury of this collection, and soon produced 
some splendid copies of invaluable paintings. As 
the choice of subjects was unchecked, they mark 
the taste and feelings of the future head of the Arts 
in England. 

Among his zealous patrons, were the Viscount 
Oremorne, Lord Barriiigton, his brother the Ad- 
ntiral, the late Bishop of Durham, (Shute Barring- 
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Ion,) Sit Henry HarpuT,thc Duchess of Deronshire, 
and numerous other persons. But his elegant man- 
ners, his refinement and intelligence, made him even 
the familiar companion of persons of a more elevated 
rank in society than himself. Among these, we may 
notice the Marquis of Ely, General Ross, the hero 
of Washington; Mr. Ahel Dottin, the member for 
Southampton ; and the list might be greatly in- 
creased, but that our object is to illustrate the en- 
gaging nature of the youth, and not to suppose a 
vulgar vanity of being noticed by the great. 

Among the crayon copies which he now made 
from the great masters, we must particularly men- 
tion the Transfiguration by Raphael, the Aurora of 
Guido, the Taking down from the Cross of D. de 
Volterra, and the Vision of San Romuald, by An- 
drew del Sarto. For these <;opies, his father refused 
a considerable sum of money. 

But his copy of the Transfiguration obtained him 
a very honorable distinction from the Society of 
Arts. We shall first give the proceedings of the 
Society, and afterwards a few explanations, which 
will testify the honour he received. 

MAdelphi, March 9th, 1784. 

*< Valentine Green in the Chair. 

* 

" Mr. Whitford and Mr. Mathews. 

'' Took into consideration the single claim. Class 
129. Marked the claim G. Examined the claim. 
Resolved, as the drawing marked G appears, by a 
date upon it, to have been executed in the year 1783, 
itcannot, according to the conditions, page 197, be 
admitted a claimant.^' 

«Adel|ifii, March 30tk, 1784. . 

" Valentine Green in the Chair. 

"Dr. Johnwm, Mr. C. Smith, Mr. Hincfcs, Mr. 

Samuel, Mr. T. Smith. 
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<'Took into consideration the drawing of Ike 
Transfiguration, marked 6, and opened the paper 
containing the names of the candidates, according 
to the direction of the Society ; and it appeared to 
the committee that the candidate was Thomas Law- 
rence, aged 13, 1783, in Alfred Street, Bath. 

'* The committee having receiyed satisfactory in- 
formation, that the production was entirely the work 
of the young man : 

" Resolved, to recommend to the society to give 
the greater silver palette, gilt, and five guineas, to 
Mr. Lawrence, as a token of the Society's approba- 
tion of his abilities." 

«<Adelpia,M«7lCh,l784. 

'* James Davisoii, Esq., Vice-President, in the 

Chair. 

*'A motion is made, that the inscription on the 
palette, voted to Mr. l^omas Lawrence, jnn., be 

' ORAWINO IN CRATOirS, AFTER THE TRAHSriOURATION 

or RAPHAEL, 1784.* — Agreed to. 

oAdelphi, Bftj l9Ch, 1784. 

*< Owen Salus Brereton, Esq., Vice President in 

the Chair. 

" Mr. W. R. Lawrence attended on behalf of Mr. 
Thomas Lawrence, jun., to whom the silver pa- 
lette, and five guineas, have been adjudged, as a 
bounty for a drawing of the Transfiguration ; and 
received the same for his brother." 

Upon these documents I must observe, that the 
drawing was identified as the sole performance of 
young Lawrence by Mr. Prince Hoare. 

The first reward of the Society at that period 
was its gold medal : the second reward was the 
silver palette. There was no gold or gilt palette 
then, although the silver palette sometimes receiv- 
ed a go)d rim, when a work was of very extraordi^ 
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nary merit, and yet excluded, by circnmstances ex- 
clusive of its merits, from competing for the high- 
est prize. This was the case with Mr. Law- 
rence's drawing. It was the law of the society 
that a work of this description, to compete for the 
main prize, must be performed within one year 
prior to the date at which it is sent to the society. 
Mr Lawrence's drawing was marked as performed 
in 1782, and it was not sent to the society till the 
year 1784; and this excluded it according to 
the conditions of the society, (page 197,) from be- 
ing taken into consideration for the higher prize. 
It was considered, however, to possess such very 
extraordinary merit, that the Society was not con- 
tent with putting the gilt rim to the palette, but 
ordered it to be entirely gilt. Pecuniary rewards 
for works of art had long been abandoned, and this 
vote of five guineas was a very striking testimony 
of the opinions of the society in favor of the work. 
From this vote in 1784 to 1811, there have been 
hut two instances of pecuniary rewards for works 
of art. The one was a vote of 3/. 3^. in 1787, 
and the other a vote of 2lL to Master C. Ross, in 
1811, but both unaccompanied by medal or palette. 
A person who recollects these proceedings in- 
forms me, that the beauty, the fine form and grace- 
ful manners of the boy, forcibly struck every body 
present when he appeared before the Society. This 
copy of the Transfiguration is on glass, and it is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary production for a boy of twelve 
years of age. The expression, the buoyancy of the 
figures, the grace of the draperies, and the perspec- 
tive, are admirable. The aerial colours appear to 
have acquired a tinge of blue or tone of lead, from 
time ; and the draperies of the figures on the earth 
are made of a very strong red, and the figures are 
massy, in order to add to the aerial perspective, and 
c2 
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td iftereue the bnoyaat, floa^fr appeuanee of Wte 
SaTioar . His first attempt in oils, a portrait of him- 
self, was just as stronglj coloured, with transitioiis 
as sudden. 

His large erayon drawiags were bow in great re- 
quest, and many found their way to London and to 
Paris ; he was in the habit of fimshing thiee or four 
a week. For his half-lengths* he receiyed three 
guineas; whioh,'for Bath, and considering the ralue 
of money then, and the low regard of art, was a very 
extraordinary price. Sir Joshua's oil portraits, 
three-quarters, when he was thirty years of age, 
were charged at only 5/. 5«. ; Moriand's extraordi- 
nary juyenile drawings, from piotures and casts, sold 
only for 7#. M, and his bold fancy-drawings, when 
at the age of sixteen, fetched only from tibree to 
five guineas in gilt frames. Opie's price for a por- 
trait when he was sixteen, was only 7«. 6df.; and this 
was in an adjoining county to Bath, and after he 
had been patronised by Lord Bateman. Grainsbo- 
rough's price for an oil head at Bath, when he was 
thirty-five years of age, was only 5/. 5«. the price 
reoeired by Lawrence, at the age of fourteen, and 
only tweWe years afterwards, may be consideied as 
immense* 

Young Lawrence generally received four sitters 
each day, and gave to each half an hpur, and painted 
an half hour longer from memory, immediately Ihcj 
had left him. Thus was his youth, tiie period of 

* PerwMii ignonuBtof pftiminf are nracli Tfetpyaud hj A* iiwwmit- 
teiit terms by which painten designate the fixes of portraits. Tho 
foUowing scale will exphun the suniject : 

HMd wze, 34 inches bj 90 

i ditto, SO S5 

Ki^cat 36 S8 

Small half-lengths, Sfeet ten hjr 3 (bet 8 

Half-kngths, 4 feet 2 by 3 ftet 4 

BishopVhalf-lengtbs, 4 feet 8 br 3 Ibet 8 

Whole-lengths, 7 feet 10 by 4 feet 10 

Bwh^'s Wh»le4aigtiiP, 8 ftellO by ff lb«t I«. 
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stedy* entirely ^oneamed in the trade of flupportiag 
his pereats. Sir Jixriiva had been two years nnder 
the beet master of his time, and had visited the et- 
ties of Italy, and yet he lamented to the day of his 
death, his want of a regain aoademioal education. 
Lawrence had noTor reoeiTed an hour's instructton, 
wa had he risited Italy until about ten years before 
his death. A gentleman near Denies had made 
Mr. Lawrenee the offer of franking his son's studies 
in Italy, but from seme inexplicable oanse, theeier 
was rejected* 

. Yoaag Lawrence oneeyening went into the Bath 
theatre, where, in an adjoining box, was pointed out 
to him a Miss Shakespeare, the belle and reigning 
toast of Bath. The next day he executed a capital 
likeness of her from memory. This and a beaatiful 
drawing of Mrs. Siddons, as Jtspana^ in whiek he 
had canght not (mly ker face, bat her noble figure 
and fine action, at onoe raised him to a high rank in 
his art. The latter drawing was only engrayed, 
and it had an extensive sale* 

From the age of twelve to sevMiteen, his tiine 
was passed in this incessant labor ; and when a Der- 
byshire baronet <HBfered to lodge one thousand pounds 
in a banker's hands, to defray the expenses of his 
studies in Italy, declaring that he would be the glo- 
ry of our countiy, if he had tiie advantages ef earty 
study, his father replied, that *«his sen's talents re- 
quired no cultivation." 

At seventeen, he made his first attempt in oils. 
The subject was Christ bearing tiio Cross, and the 
canvass was eight feet high. 

After this large painting in oils of Christ bearing 
the Cross, young Lawrence painted his own pop- 
trait in oils. • In this, he had evidently aimed at the 
style of Rembrandt in his middle life, when he had 
neglected his high finish, and avaited himself ef 
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toe bfpad fulness of the brush, with deep contrasts 

and sudden transitions, and with great breadth of 
light and shade. 

Mr. Lawrence had now resided six years at 
Bath. Whether the age of the son enabled him 
to oppose the father's injurious peculiarities, or to 
have a will of his own, it is difficult to determine; 
but the son was restive at confining himself to the 
drudgery, or even the celebrity of a provincial town, 
and he resolved not only to come to London, but to 
avail himself of all the opportunities of improve- 
ment which the metropolis supplied. If his want 
of means, or his parent's perverseness, prevented 
his having private instructions, or visiting the conti- 
nent, he was determined to benefit as much as pos- 
sible by the public institutions of London. 

In 1787, young Lawrence was brought to Lon- 
don, as the scene of his future struggles. We must 
infer that the faihily had received no assistance 
from his mother's connexions, the Hills, or Reads. 
Their alienation must have been complete, or they 
would not willingly have permitted so near a rela- 
tive as young Lawrence, to consume his youth in 
toils, for the support of his parents, and in a city 
within the sphere of their local pride and conse- 
quence. The Reads and the Hills must have been 
possessed of what is termed county or government 
-interest, and yet the mean situation of a revenue of- 
ficer was all that Mr. Lawrence received from the 
patronage of ministers. 

On arriving in London, Lawrence was in his 
eighteenth year. His father immediately hired a 
very handsome suite of apartments (at four guineas 
a week) over a pastry cook's shop in Leicester- 
square. This at once indicates his love of dis- 
play, and his possession of funds. These lodgingfs 
were within sight of the house of Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds, whose study and drawing-rooms were daily 
visited by the nobility, and the wealthy and cele- 
brated persons in London. This was a sight in- 
spiring to a lad of real genius and laudable ambi- 
tion. 

Provincial and metropolitan fame are very dis- 
tinct; and notwithstanding young Lawrence's 
having been the phenomenon of Bath, his haying 
received the medal of the Society of Arts, and his 
juvenile drawings having been talked of in Lon- 
don and Paris, these were scarcely sufficient intro- 
duction to a step so bold as that of challenging the 
notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the height of his 
fame and splendor. But Sir Joshua was kind, and 
easy of access to persons of decided talents ; and 
Mr. Prince Hoare had paved the way for the Pre- 
sident's noticing young Lawrence. 

Sir Joshua, in reply to an application from the 
father, immediately appointed an interview; and 
young Lawrence, with the sensibility inseparable 
from worth and talents was taken to the painting- 
r'oom of this favored head and origin of the English 
school of art. Sir Joshua was forcibly struck by 
tlie beauty, and fine figure, and graceful manners 
of the lad ; and he received him with an attention 
and a benignity that dissipated his apprehensions, 
and restored him to self-possession. As they en- 
tered. Sir Joshua was examining the specimen of 
another juvenile aspirant, who had evidently come 
upon the same object. The youth stood in trem- 
bling expectation of the decision of the oracle, 
which was to determine his course of life ; and, af- 
ter some ominous hems and hahs, some positive 
blame, and some condemning with faint praise, the 
Mecsnas dismissed him with the negative encou- 
ragement of "Well, well, go on, go on." The si- 
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tuation of young Lawrence daring this scene -may 
be easily imagined. 

Sir Joshua now inspected the oil portrait of 
young Lawrence, of which I have already spoken. 
He was evidently much struck with it. He dis- 
cerned those marks of genius which gave pro- 
mise of the future fame of the artist. He bestow- 
ed on the painting a very long scrutiny, in, as 
young Lawrence thought, an alarming contrast to 
the more hasty glance with which he had dismissed 
the other. 

At last he addressed the youth with an air of 
kindness, though serious and impressive : ^^ Stop, 
young man, I must have some talk with you. 
Well, I suppose you think this is very fine, and 
^s coloring very natural, hey ! hey !" He then 
broke into a sterner tone, and began to analyse 
the performance, and to point out imperfections, 
sufficient in the alarmed imagination of the sensi- 
tive lad to destroy all hope of being a great paint- 
er. Presently, altering his tone, he began to show 
the "other side" of the picture — its merits ; and he 
concluded in a mild manner, " It is very clear you 
have been copying the old masters, but my advice 
to you is, to study nature^ ^pply your talents to 
nature, and don't copy paintings,". He then took 
him by the hand, and kindly told him he was wel- 
come, whenever he chose to call. Young Law- 
rence was always well received by Sir Joshua, 
from that hour to his last illness, which occurred 
four years after. 

Mr. Lawrence possessed every element of world- 
ly success ; and when the frequent parties of titled 
and eminently intellectual persons found he had 
the entre into Sir Joshua's house ; and when they 
witnessed the pleasure which this really great and 
c^ood man took in noticing the young aspirant, ^hey 
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drew inferenees both of his tsrionts and of his future 
success. He was quickly noticed by persons of 
consequence, and became a general favonrite. Ve- 
ry shortly after, his Majesty, and the Queen, ex- 
pressed their desire to patronise him. This is re- 
markable, for the late king had nerer given a sin- 
gle order to Sir Joshua ReyAolds ; and his gratifi- 
cation in art was, at ^at time, exclosively confined 
to the pencil <rf Mr. West. Sir Joshua had paint- 
ed his majesty twice, bat on each occasion at his 
own instance, and at his own expense. 

Mr. Lawrence was now admitted a student at 
the Royal Acadeaiy ; and one of his contempora- 
ries has assu2«d us that his presence among the 
young artists produced a very extraordinary effect. 
His coontenance, person, and manners, drfew forth 
admiration ; his liberal and conciliatory disposition 
created attachment, and his superior talents and ra- 
pid progress were acknowledged without envy or 
detraction. He was just twenty years of age, 
when he was permitted to draw from the living sub- 
ject ; a privilege at that period not so extensively 
granted as at present. Two of his fellow students 
were Mr. Benjamin West, (son of the late presi- 
dent,) and Mr. Westall; with both of whom Sir 
Thomns Lawrence continued in friendship to his 
decease. 

He did not long continue in his costly residence 
in Leicester-Square, but prudently removed to more 
suitable apartments in Tavistock-street, Oovent- 
gaiden. 

A story, the offspring of mean pride and foolish 
▼aaity, haa been circulated^ that he was admitted 
an associate of the Academy against its rules, and 
at the special desire of the king. No such instance 
x>£ royal interference with the laws o£ the Academy 
ever took fdace ; and it is much more to the ho^ 
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mm of Sir TbomM, iku his pM e pat t to Ham ad- 
mission WAS his own talsnte aadl good oondwst. 
The oleotion took plaoe in Not* 1791, and «h« can- 
didates were Lawrencsy Smifkoy Stothaid, Mar- 
ehant, and Tioshaa, Bfr Lawrsnte had the anjo- 
. ri^ of TiDtoSy and the others weie in snoeesaien as 
we have placed thea. . 

Though private ooauaissions to a cMisidershle 
eoctent lowed in upon him, his peminiary affairs 
were far fr(»n aflaent. The drafts upon his prirste 
parse, in hehalf of his parents, were absorbing: 
and his heantifnl enyon drawings, exeettted with 
the faeili^ of ganios and the ri^^dity of kmg prac- 
tice, were taken about by his father to.be soM, 
CTon at the low price of ludf a gninea. Sir Tho- 
mas, latterly, boaght np ^ese drawings with great 
eagerness, whaneTor he conld trace them. Ijet not 
pride cpneeal these laots. Sir Thomas, thoa^ be 
sometimes confidentially accounted for his strait- 
ened circumstances through life, by referring Co his 
early burdens, never regretted them, or murmured 
at the reminiscence. The statement redounds 
greatly to his honour and it is made in homage to 
his memory. It may be obs^rred, that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said that, for many years, he had spest 
money faster than he got it; «&d when he moved 
into his house in Leicester-Square, had put by so 
little, that he expended his whole accmauialions in 
fitting up the house. Nicholas Poussin tells as 
that his early landscapes sold for less than he had 
given for the raw materials. The early oueer of 
a painter is seldom profitable. 

On the 3d March, 1793, we find Mn I«awMnce, 
and twelTe other associates, attending the public 
faneral of Sir Joshua Reynolds to 8t« Pawl's. -Tbs 
associates comprised the names of Boatgeeioi Bo* 
nomi, Stethard, and Smirke, and thea« five «at ef 
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stke twelve attained ta •mittence« Mr. 6he« attended 
the funeral as a student. 

At the death of Sir Joshua^ Mr. Lawrence had not 
completed his twenty-third year, and yet numerous 
honours were bestowed on him in preference to his 
very abk eom^titors. The race was honourable 
to all ; and his success was merited, and therefore 
excited no mean or maligfnant passions. 

The Dilettanti Society unanimously chose him 
to succeed Sir Joshua, as their painter, thon^, to 
effect this, they were obliged to rescind a regula- 
tion, which prevented the admission to the society 
of any person who had not crossed the Alps. Mr. 
Lawrence's foot had never quitted the soil of 
England. 

His Majesty also appointed him to succeed Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as painter in ordinary; and he 
was raised from the rank of associate to an academi- 
cian. 

From Tavistoek-street, Mr. La^rencd had re- 
moved to lodgings in Bond«*street, and from thende 
to No. 41, in Jermyn-street, a house overlooking 
St. James' churchyard. He was succeeded in the 
a^vtments by his friend, Mr. Shee, who wad des- 
tined to occupy the president's chair of the Academy 
at liis death. From Jermyn*str6ot, Mr. Lawrence 
took a large and well^fitmished house in Piccadilly, 
near the Park, but his business did not increase 
snffiaiently to support th(^ establishment ; and this 
tfpeeulatioa very much added to his embarrassments. 
• From his first coming to town, his princij>al 
conimissions were as follows: 

He painted a historical piece of Homer reciting- 
his verses to the Greeks, in 1788, for Mr. R. Pa^rie 
Knight. The figure of the young victor In the foot- 
raee was painted front ttie athletic and symmetrical 
fuff^ij Jackson, trtioafterwards obliged Mr. Lav^ 
D 
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renoe by standing as his model upon several occa- 
sions. 

In 1790, lie acquired g^reat fame by a Tory beanti- 
fttl portrait of Miss Farren, the actress, afterwards 
the Oonntess of Derby. This was acknowledged 
to riTal Sir Joshua's recently exhibited and admired 
portrait of Mra. Billington. 

In 1793, he painted, by special order, two whole- 
length portraits of the King and Queen, designed 
as a present, to be taken by Lord Macartney, to the 
£mperor of China* 

In Sept. 1799, he completed his whole-length 
portrait of the Duke of Portland, for the Town-hall 
at Bristol; and, in the same month, he finished the 
whole^ength portrait of his Majesty, which the two 
membera for Corentry had ordered as a present to 
the Corporation* This painting was so much ad- 
mired, that the purchasers presented him with three 
hundred guineas as its price. 

In 1795, the celebrated collection of M. de Ca- 
lonne was sold in London by auction, and fetched 
34,025/. Us. 6d. ; whilst that of Sir Joshua sold, 
the week before, for only 10,319/. 3«. 6d. Mr. J. 
J. Angerstein standing by Mr. Lawrence, overheard 
him admire a half length portrait by Rembrant : pre- 
sently the lot was put up, Mr. Angeratein contested 
iti and it was knocked down to him at 105/. In 
the most flattering manner, he took an opportunity 
of presenting the painting to Mr. Lawrence ; a 
friendship commenced between them, which lasted 
to Mr. Angerstein's death. 

The paintings of Mr. Lawrence, exhibited at the 
Academy in 1796, attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic sufficiently to make criticisms upon them profit- 
able ; and they excited the severe scrutiny of. that 
«oute but malignant writer, Anthony Paaquin. He 
auccessiyely attacked the portraits of Sir Gilbert 
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Elliott, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Auck- 
land, Lady Emily Hobart, and Mr. Knight. 

This writer laid it down that Mr. Lawrence's por- 
traits ** were delicate, but not true" — that he had 
begrun his profession upon delusive principles, and 
that he was intoxicated by the praises of foplings 
and the ladies. But, in a subsequent biographical 
sketch, the same author acknowledges his surpris- 
ing talents as a child, and declares that, had he 
not been self-taught, <^ he might have been ranged 
amongst the most prominent masters in the Roman 
or Florentine academies.*' After extolling him for 
his filial piety, he proceeds to criticism, and blames 
him for being too profuse of his lights, too ehalky, 
fluttering, and undefined. 

Next year, 1797, he exhibited his Satan, painted 
for tiie Duke of Norfolk, a portrait of Lord Exeter, 
a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, and a head of Mr. Kemble. 
liiese met with great praise. His portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, with respect to attitude, was an idea taken 
f^om Michael Angelo's figure of Contemplation, in 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 

In 1800, he exhibited his portrait of Mr* Curran, 
and that of Kemble, as HoUa. The energy and 
expression thrown into Mr. Currants countenance 
and figure, are more beautiful to taste than correct to 
truth; the likeness was finished in one sitting, and, 
in this respect, is wonderful. In the magnificent, 
theatrical portrait of Mr. Kemble, as Boiia^ the child 
was a likeness of Mr Sheridan's infant son. 

In 1803, the Exhibition of the Academy contained 
Mr. Lawrence's portraits of lord Thurlow, Lady C» 
Hamilton, Mr. Windham, &c. This year is memora- 
ble in the history of the Royal Academy: certain 
proceedings had been taken by the General Assem- 
bly, but his Majesty interfered. He disapproved 
of the conduct of the General Assembly; directed 
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the secretary to re««nter the reBolutions of CoBiteil 
expunged hj the General Asaembly, expressed his 
full approbation of the conduct of the suspended 
members of Council, and commanded the secretary 
to expunge all the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly, and to enter his rescript in the books of the Aca- 
demy. The Academy obeyed, and the President 
lauded his Majesty's paternal care of the Academy: 
Mr. Lawrence did not interfere. 

In 1807, and 1808, were exhibited seyexal very 
sueeessful efforts of Mr. Lawrence's talents. 
Among these were his HamUi^ portraits of the Hon. 
B. Paget, of Sir Francis Baring, Mr. J. Baring, 
and Mr. Wall, (a group;) of Lady Hood, and oC 
Mr Pitt. Among the laudatory criticisms that were 
published upon this latter portrait, the following 
appears to contain good sense and just estimation 
of the subject: 

*'Mr. Lawrence has been peculiarly successful in 
his portrait of the late Mr. Pitt. It is as accurate 
a likeness as could be obtained, and admirably ex- 
presses the lofty character of the original. The 
picture is also a rery fine composition. Mr. An- 
gerstein is the fortunate purchaser. " 

Notwithstanding Gainsborough's applauded like- 
ness of Mn Pitt, another critic says, that this is by 
far tiie best portrait which has oyer been produced 
of Mr. Pitt. There was in the face of Mr. Pitt 
some characteristics which did not exist in his 
mind ; a meanness, an indescribable simpleness— 
we scarcely know whether we should not say a vul- 
garity. But whatever migl^t be the character of his 
countenance, it must be confessed on all sides, that 
his understanding was not reflected in his face- 
there was nothing of dignity or nobleness about it. 
It was not the physiognomy of a great orator; ex- 
*3ept, indeed, he were painted in the ardor and im- 
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petttosity .of debate, when his intellect was collect- 
ed in his countenance, and his talents beamed 
through his person. 

** The present portrait of Mr. Pitt has a mixture 
of ideal art, with a sufficiency of that personal re- 
semblance which a portrait requires. It is Mr. 
Pitt taken in his happiest mood, and represented, 
rather in the dignity of his actions, and the eleva- 
tion of his great mind, than in the faithful portrair 
ture of his person. It is a portrait in the epic 
style of painting, and worthy of going down tp 
posterity. 

. '' There i^ in the countenance of this picture that 
majestic and tremendous dignity, with which Mr. 
Pitt withered the attack of his opponents ; that se- 
verity, by which the coruscations of wit and hu- 
mour were extinguished before him; that proud 
and undaunted consciousness of personal integrity, 
with which he extorted admiration from the bit- 
terest enemies of his public conduct. 

** All the other portraits of Mr. Pitt have been 
tame likenesses of the man; none of them haye, 
therefore, pleased. Simply as Mr. Pitt, there was 
every thing in his personal resemblance to excite 
contrary emotions to pleasure. As well might 
Alexander the Great have been painted with the 
hump on his back. Mr* Lawrence has better un- 
derstood the dignity and latitude of his art. He 
has painted Mr. Pitt more in the likeness of his 
mind than in that of his person ; but he has given 
a sufficient likeness to gratify the desires of aflfec- 
tionate remembrance, and has superadded that dig- 
nity and character which are of more value to pos- 
terity." 

We must, for the sake of historical integrity, 
allude to the circumstance of Mr. Lawrence's stay- 
ing occasionally at Montague House, Black Heath, 
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w1mi# he waft taking the likeness of the Prineesa 

of Wales and her daughter, that enabled her royal 
highness' enemies to include him in the charges 
vhioh they complicated against her. Mr. Law- 
lence did all he could to exonerate himself, hy an 
alNavit, taken on the 94Xh of September, 1806, 
belbre the sitting magistrate at Hatton-garden Po- 
He»-oAee. But the Are noble commissioners who 
inrestigated the case, had recommended that the 
■nbomed witnesses should be indicted by the At- 
torney General for perjury, and Mr. Lawrence 
waited for the trial as a full exposure of the abso- 
Ittte absurdity of the imputation against him. 
What power protected the titled cul)|>rits from the 
indictment, it is useless to enquire, but Mr. Law- 
rence stands Mly exonerated by all the facts which 
were eTontually elicited by the public. 

tn 1814, the Ptince Regent was yisited by the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, by Field 
jMarshal Blucher, the Hetman Platoff, and the il- 
kistrions warriors and diplomatists who had brought 
the war against the Emperor Napoleon to such a 
glorious termination. Upon their arrival, the Re- 
gent immediately directed Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to take the likenesses of these personages, as far 
as his strenuous exertions would enable him to 
avail' himself of their irregular interrals from pub- 
lic affairs, during their short sojourn in this coun- 
try-. He repaired to York House, St. James* Pa- 
lace, where he made splendid likenesses of the King 
of Prussia, Field Marshal Blucher, and the Hetman 
IHatoff. These were designed for Carleton House. 

The Prince Regent, on the 92d of April, 1815, 
was pleased to confer the honor of knighthood upon 
this distinguished artist, whose genius had so great- 
ly elevated the character of this eountry for art. 
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in tke. estimatioD of the academi«a aiid conrto of 
Europe. 

In 1817,. it fell to the lot of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence to perform one of the most melancholy duties 
that could he exacted of him. The prid^e and hope 
of the nation, the Princess Charlotte* for whom an 
extraordinary coincidence of circumstances had 
created the affectionate anxiety of the country, pre- 
maturely expired at Claremont. Sir Thomas had to 
take her posthumous likeness*. 

In the year 1818, the ass^nhling; of the potenr 
tates and most illustrious statesmen of Europe a^ 
Aix-la-Chapeile, to arrange the political relations 
of mankind, produce4 a concurring wish in the 
Prince Regent, and in the foreign emperors, that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence should proceed thither and trans* 
mit to posterity the likenesses of those by whose 
actions posterity was so much to be influenced. The 
genius of Lawrmice had eaco^iaged this deaiie^ 
and, in the history of art, there is not on record a 
more splendid homage to the superiority of an indi- 
vidual oyer all competition. The glory of the man 
was reflected on his country. 

To afford every advantage of light, and shade, 
and arrangement, for the subjects and accessories 
of those historical monuments, a wooden house was 
prepared in this country in framework, and sent to 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; and Lord Castlereagh directed 
that it should be fixed in the garden of his hotel. 
It contained a room of 50. feet by 18, and two rooms 
of 20 feet by 18 and 18 by IS* It was shipped from 
the Custom house, on Saturday, the 3d of Octobeiv 
1818, but by some' mismanagement it did not arrive 
until long after it was wanted, and the portraits wene 
taken in a large room in the To»ni-hall, li^l® w*^ 
to the ppirpo8e».oiC to tha dif^ of those who had io 
frequent it. 
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On the 7th of November, 1818, the Emperor of 
Russia repaired to the Town-hall, to sit to Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence* He was dressed in a plain green 
uniform coat, with two large golden epaulettes and a 
star, a military hat and white feathers, and boots, 
with pantaloons of the colour called light pepper and 
salt. Sir Thomas has represented him standing in 
a sort of joyous and negligent ease, and without 
losing the imperial dignity, the character of the 
man, and fine figure of the soldier, are presenred 
with the feelings which predominated at the time of 
the interview- 
Haying concluded his mission at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, he proceeded to Vienna: where he was trea- 
ted with the highest honours, and with great person- 
al kindness by the emperor, and the royal family. 
Here he painted the emperor, a gorgeous picture, 
without being falsely showy or deficient in sobriety 
of effect. He next took the likenesses of the arch- 
dukes, of the archduchess (Charles) and her daugh- 
ters, of Prince Schwartzenburgh, Prince Metternich, 
Capo d'Istrias, and other illustrious persons then at 
that capital* 

From Vienna Sir Thomas proceeded to Rome, and 
he had now the happiness of contemplating those 
masterpieces of ancient art, which other great paint- 
ers had had the advantage of studying at an earlier 
period of life. He arrived at Rome on the 15th of 
May, 1819. 

An Italian Journal, of the 18th of November, 1819, 
announces that Sir Thomas Lawrence had finished 
the portrait of his Holiness ; and, after bestowing 
a suitable applause upon this truly splendid pro- 
duction, it bestows the epithet upon him of the 
English Titian, His portrait of the Cardinal Gon- 
salvi, was another magnificent proof of his fise 
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science, as well as of his powerful exeeution aBd 
exquisite knowledge of effect. 

At Rome he was caressed bj the pope and car- 
dinals, and he received from the Italian artists and 
foreigners of distinction then in the ca])ital, a series 
of attentions and an expression 'of admiration highly 
gratifying to an Englishman to contemplate. The 
students of the French Academy at Rome repaired 
in a body to view the portraits when they were ex- 
hibited to the cognoscenti. One of them, after a 
short ecstasy, put his hands before his eyes, ^nd 
would look no more, but retired exclaiming — *( Jh^ 
e*en etf ftdt^ tfoila tommt il faut favtt k$ portraits,^* 

On the 11th of March, 1680, the venerable pre- 
sident of the Academy expired, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was without opposition elected to succeed 
him, on the day after the funeral. He arrived in 
Eng:land in tiie ensuing April, after an absence of 
eighteen montiis, and fonnd this high honour had 
been conferred upon him on the very day of his 
travelling to London. He brought with him eight 
whole^ength portraits for the King, the Prince Re- 
gent having now ascended the throne, on the death 
of ihe preceding monarch, in Jatnuary. 

His Majtety highly appreciated the superb works 
that SiiTliomas Lawrence had brought with him, 
and he spoke of the honour which his art, as well as 
his eonduet upon the continent, had reflected on his 
prince and on his country. Desirous of testifying 
his respect and admiration, the king, through the me- 
dium of Sir Thomas, confi&rred upon the presidency 
of the Royal Academy, a gold medal and chain, 
bearing the likeness of his Majesty, with the in- 
scripticn, " From his Majksty Kiko Gboboi: the 

PoCBTH,T0tHsPaE8IDENTOr THE RoYAL ACADEMY." 

On the tenth of the ensuing December, the ann? 
veiaary of the founding of the Royal Academy, whc 
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the officers of the institation are elected for die jear, 
and the prizes distributed, Sir Thomas Lawrence pre* 
sided for the first time. * He was dressed in a full 
court suit, and wore the rich chain and medal 
presented to him by his Majesty. The following is 
an abridgment of the substance of his first discourse 
to the Academy : 

** Gentlemen — ^I congratulate you upon the dfe* 
eided improvement of one of the schools of art (the 
Life Academy,) and the general alacrity displayed 
in all. A spirit of emulation, so useful in all pro- 
fessions, is most particularly essential to the per- 
fection of our art. I caution you, Gentlemen, against 
too great a reliance upon that genius, widi which 
nature has gifted you. It is by perseyerance, and 
not by natural talent alone, that you will be able to 
surmount the difficulties of art — ^thosc' difileulties 
which enhance and giye superiority to our profes- 
sion oTer all others. While I congratulate yon that 
the Life Academy has this year retricTed its cha- 
racter, I cannot omit still to enforce the necessity of 
a constant attention to correctness and purity of 
drawing ; and this too, in the most minute and ap- 
parently insignificant parts, as well as in the general 
contour of the whole. The works of antiquity 
should never be absent from your memories. Let 
no one depend upon the correctness of his eye for 
fidelity of representation, without having first formed 
his idea of beauty from these— *-for a knowledge of 
beauty is essential to that of truth. 

** The Gentlemen who are Candidates in Histori- 
cal Painting I would advise, when inventing their 
compositions, not to be led away by an attention on/y 
to a play of line, and a harmonious adjustment of 
parts, but to let truth, nature, and simplicity, be their 
guides. It is well known that the happiness of 
life is often lost by inattention to known and vul- 
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g»r truths; and in the same manner are the beanties 
of art missed, by oTerlooking those simple and af- 
fecting incidents, which nature presents to us eve- 
ry day. 

*« When inventing, Gentlemen, I would advise you 
not to follow this pr that ,great master, but to consi- 
der your subject as it would have taken place in 
reality — ^rendering every thing subordinate to ex- 
pression ; for it is by expression alone we can touch 
the heart. * He who would make us^ feel, must 
feel himself,' says a high authority; and the ex- 
perience of every day justifies the truth of the as- 
sertiom I would recommend to you, to make it 
your constant pursuit, every day and hour of your 
lives, to concentrate your thoughts towards that 
point— for whatever tends to fix and concentrate our 
thoughts elevates us as thinking beings. Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Dominichino, and Rembrandt, are 
the four greatest masters of expression and form. 
From two sketches of these (in existence) it is evi- 
dent that they made expression the primary and con- 
stant object of their studies. The first designs of 
Leonardo, and all his works (excepting those upon 
fortification and the mathematics) are all highly 
finished drawings of expressions ; for the characters 
and expressions in his large picture of the Last Sup- 
per he appears all his lifetime to have been search- 
ing through nature. Raphael seemed to have formed 
in his mind, the whole of his intended work before 
putting a line upon paper, and all was regulated by 
expression. Dominichino thought no line worthy 
of the painter, that the mind did not draw before 
the hand. The portfolio of Rembrant is like the page 
of Shakespeai: every drawing is itself a drama : — 
the. passions speak for themselves. Composition, 
colour, arrangement of light and shade, all are lost in 
the power of espiession. . It is this, and this alon^ 
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that entitles our works to sitnitimia ia the galleiies 
of monarchs, and by Uie side of the great efforts of 
genius of different ages.'* j 

Sir Thomas then pointed out the course which ! 
he considered most proper for them to pursue, to at- 
tain the grand objects of art. Some, he said, ts 
accorded with their yarious tastes, should endeaYoar 
to catch the action or energy of the liring model 
before them— others, to imitate the traits of indiTi- 
dual character ;^ome, again, to imbody the yigonr 
of manhood— others, to trace tiie more delicate forms 
of female loyeliness ; — some, to giro the softness, the 
richness, the nature and substance of flesh— others 
to catch those splendid gleams of light from nature} 
which always surprise and please. The adrantages 
which the Academy afforded in the painting school, 
also, should be an additional spur to the adrancemeDt 
of the student ; for, not to mention the importance of 
the study of such examples of the great masters, in 
regard to the choice and the treatment of a subject, 
the very presence of them should be an excitement 
to emulation, if the student considered that he sat 
side by side, and studied, as it were, in company 
with those celebrated painters. 

It was with sincere pleasure that the president 
noticed the continued and decided improTement of 
the students of the antique ; their sense of his majes- 
ty's most gracious regard for the Royal Academy, 
in presenting them with so splendid a collection of 
antique models — many of them cast under the inspec- 
tion of the greatest sculptor which ages hare pro- 
duced ; and their yeneration for those memorials of 
the taste of the best age of Oreece, which was fully 
proTed, by the zeal and attention which their draw- 
ings displayed. He recommended to them slremionfi- 
ly to endeayojar at a progressiye improrement, and 
to remember the uncertaitt temure by which all 
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exteU^nte was held. He trusted that the time 
VFould come, when, having aqcomplished the noblest 
ends of art, and their works being submitted to the 
inspection of men the most enlightened in under- 
Btanding, most refined in taste, and profound in 
learning, of all Europe, it might with pride be ac- 
knowledged, that the basis of so" magnificent a fabric 
was laid under the auspices cf Mr. Fuseli. 

The president concluded, by expressing his earn- 
est wishes for their prosperity and happiness* 

This concluding compliment to Fuseli was richly 
Reserved by that hi^ly-gifted artist. No man, of 
recent times, has afforded so excellent a subject 
for a memoir, full of humour, racy and peculiar. 
Such a tribute will be forthwith paid to his me- 
mory, by his excellent friend, Mr. Knowles, 

Immediately after the coronation, his majesty 
directed Sir Thomas Lawrence to paint a full-length 
portrait of him, in his coronation robes, seated in 
St. Edward's chair, with his regalia as he appeared 
at the alter in Westminster Abbey. 

It speaks highly for the independent spirit of Sir 
Thomas, that when the Queen died, he ordered all 
the schools and the library of the Royal Academy 
to be closed, until after her majesty's remains were 
remoTed from Brandenburgh House for interment at 
Brunswick. This was at a time when an impres- 
sion prevailed, and was acted upon by persons in 
office, that any sympathy evinced for this unhappy 
lady was fatal to future patronage or countenance. 

tn the Exhibition of 183S, the object of general 
admirat^n was the truly beautifol portrait of the 
son of the present Lord Durham. The following 
extract {from a periodical publication, very fairly 
expresses the general opinion upon the subject. 
We nui^t diSer, however, from the critic, with re- 
spect to the crimson velvet dress, for it seems hard 

F! 
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]y in tone with the solemn, juvenile contemplation 
80 heantifully depicted in the countenance.* 

** This is one of the most exquisite representations 
of interesting childhood that we have ever beheld. 
The simple action and sweet expression of infan- 
tine nature which we see in this portrait, were 
never excelled by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his hap- 
piest moments. The boy is seated amid soiiie rocky 
scenery, enjoying, apparently, a waking dream of 
childhood, and, for the moment, unconscious of ex- 
ternal objects. His attitude is simple and natn- 
ral^just as a child might throw himself down on a 
green bank after being fatigued with sport, when 
the flow of his animal spirits subsides without be- 
ing exhausted. His dress being of crimson velvet, 
is of course very rich; yet it never attracts the 
attention for an instant from that soft look of inno- 
cence, and those engaging eyes which reflect the 
lovliest light of a pure and happy mind. It is, in- 
deed, one of those works that makes the painter be 
forgotten in the reality of the creation which he has 
produced. It speaks directly to the feelings in the 
very voice of Nature, and at once fascinates die 
heart. The colouring is warm and chaste; the 
execution marked with equal feeling and accuracy.*' 

In this year, at the desire of his Majesty, he re- 
paired to Paris, to take the likeness of the khig and 
dauphin. The king (Charles X.) was raither way- 
ward in his sittings, and not punctual to his appoint- 
ments. Sir Thomas conducted himself wi^ a 
nice tact and fine spirit on this occasion, and the 
king, as a mark of his sense of this, complimented 
him by a present of the finest specimens of the 
Sevre china, in which his majesty gratified his na- 

* The dress was originally (rf* a rich yellow, but Sir Thbmss thouglit 
tnat colour too positively accordant witli that ci the snwmd «» wlSch 
he child was sitlini:, and he altered it to red. 
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tional pride by displaying^ the exquisite ingenuity of 
the French artists. 

Whilst at Paris, Sir Thomas visited Dr. Antom- 
marchi, to^ inspect the cast he had taken of the 
Emperor Napoleon's face and head (after his 
death. } Sir Thomas examined it and expatiated 
upon it for more than an hour. He expressed his 
admiration at the perfect beauty of the outline 
and regularity of features, and pronounced that 
no portrait of him had equalled this model. It is 
to be obsenred, that in no instance has any cast, 
statue, or portrait, taken by Frenchman or foreigner, 
represented Napoleon with a ruffled brow, or with 
lines indicative of disturbed passions. 

In Italy, (at Parma,) Sir Thomas had dined with 
the Ex-empress Maria Louise, and had taken her 
likeness, with that of her son. 

On Friday, 9th December, 1825, Sir Thomas ar- 
rived in London from Paris, and the next day he 
presided at the annual meeting of the Royal Aca- 
demy. As his address was extemporary, and sug- 
gested to his mind amidst the hurry of thought and 
the rapid succession of extraneous affairs, it may be 
taken as an invaluable mirror of his mind and heart. 

The style is good, the thoughts clear, distinct, 
and ingenious, but the tokens of amiable and deli- 
cate feeling are beyond aU praise. To the disap- 
pointed candidate for the gold medal, he says :— 
*' The merit of the pictures has been generally ac- 
knowledged by the council and assembly, and the 
gentleman who has failed has shown sufficient power 
to justify our hopes from his talents in a future 
year.** 

Flaxman was then lying a corpse, and, after a 
fine allusion to his merit, he concludes, "You re- 
member the feebleness of his frame, and its evi- 
dent, though gradual decay. Yet how short has 
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the time been einee you saw him with yov, M4m- 
lou8 and actiye as the youngest member-^ireetiag 
your studies with the affection of a parent; address- 
ing you with the courtesy of an equal, and confer- 
ring the benefit of his knowledge and his genius, 
as if he himself were receiving obligation." 

The following passage is interestingly applica- 
ble to what had befallen Lawrence himself, when 
his first beautiful production, at the age of twelve, 
had failed in obtaining the highest reward, only by 
an informality, and when the Society of Arts went 
out of their course, as much as possible, to render 
the secondary reward the more honorable. Speak- 
ing of those who had failed of their reward by not 
complying with the by-laws of the Academy, he 
says, ** The penalty of the fault, or the misteke, 
must fall on the individual. The regret, indeed, 
may be deeply felt by the Academy, since few 
things can be more painful to it than to see a work 
of genius deprured of its reward, and the institution 
itself of the just credit, which it might otherwise 
have gained from it." 

In the year 1826, he sent to the Aeademyt 
amongst other works, his portraits of Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Canning, and Lord Eldon. He was always very 
successful in painting the likenesses of Lord £1* 
don ; and, with respect to Mr. Canning, we never 
saw aught of painting that gave us the slightest 
idea of his face, figure, or character, except the por- 
traits of him by Sir Thomas Lawrence. His por- 
trait of Mr. Peel is perhaps, on the whole, not to be 
reckoned a very happy effort. 

The following tribute was paid by a contempo- 
rary critic to Sir Thomas's works in this exhibi- 
tion: 

'*A picture by the president. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, the portrait of a child, which, had he pro* 
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dnced no other work of art, erery person of taste 
and judgment would consider entitled him to thf 
prond rank he so eminently fills. Never, surely, 
since the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, did sueh a 
work as this grace the walls of the Royal Academy. 
The picture represents a sweet little girl, (the 
daughter of Sir George Murray,) who has just re- 
turned from a garden, with a lapful of the most 
heautiful flowers, which she is holding up, and 
looking you in the face with an expression of such 
sweet, innocent witchery, that one is almost heguil- 
ed into a belief that she wUl speak and ask you to 
cull a nosegay. This inimitable performance will 
proTe one of the greatest attractions in the present 
exhibition; and if anything eoaid add to the fame of 
the masterly hand that produced it, this exquisite 
picture would stamp Sir Thomas as the first artist 
of the age. 

<« His portraits of the home and foreign secretaries 
claim our next notice, that of Mr. Peel being a 
Bishop's half, while Mr. Canning's is a whole- 
length portrait. The latter is represented in the 
House of Commons, having just risen to commence 
a speech ; he is dressed in a blue surtout, with 
black pantaloons, silk stockings, and shoes, and he 
shows his fine figure to great advantage. The way 
in which the figure is brought out exhibits great 
skill ; and this portrait, from its station as a centre 
over the fireplace, evinces the estimation in which it 
was held by the Committee for placing the pictures. 

** We have also, by the president, portraits of the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, Mrs. Hope, Lady Ro- 
bert Manners, Lady Wallscourt, and Lord Melville. 
The marchioness and Mrs. Hope are both painted 
with that attention to all the refinements of grace 
and beauty for which Sir Thomas is so pre-eminent^- 
conspicuous.*^ 
b2 
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On the Hth of Jmly, tkit year, fke Gugem emi- 
tained his Mij0itj's penmsuon to Sir Thomas Law- 
renee to wear the insignia of the Legfion of HoBonr, 
bestowed upon him b)^ the King of France. Hie 
nniTersity of Oxford had conferreid the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of ctTil laws upon him ; and he had 
been elecfted member of sererd foreign aesdemies. 
He had now attained all his distinctions of this nt- 
ture, and we may enumerate his honours. He was 
knighted, the President of the Royal Academy, pria- 
eipai Portrait Painter to his Majesty, LL.D. in the 
Unirersity of Oxford; Member of the Aeadenaes of 
Rome, Venice, Florence, Vienna, and New York; 
Member of the Dilettanti Society, and Fellow of tk» 
Antiquarian Society, 

He had received many splendid and honour- 
able presents; among which may be epeeiied, 
a diamond ring from the Emperor of Russia^:— 
a diamond ring from the King of Prussia, with 
the letter F. (Frederick) in brilliants, on » par- 
pie enamel ground, set round with diamonds :— 
at Vienna, four reiy brilliimt paintings, on lug^ 
China saucers, of the palace and public buildings of 
that ei^itaL From the sister of Princess £st«- 
hazy he received the present of a rich cup and saueer, 
that had been brought to England firom Italy by the 
late Duchess of Devonshire. ' Sir Tbomas Law- 
rence,' in gilt letters, had been burnt in round 4he 
edge, and a wreath of flowers was painted in the is* 
aide. A picture of tke Odliseum, in mosaic, from 
the pope, two feet by oae, with the arms of his Ho- 
Uaessgilt on ike t(4>. From Cardinal Gmiaslvi, a 
vnluble gem of the Holy Family, two inches loagi 
«ui«Bebroad. FromtheKingof Fraaee,theSe?»re 
CUtina, a magBifieent ^iock, a&d two superb OhM 
jm. libs DoKsfafifts «f Bam preaeated hi» with 
a breakfast service; the teaboard hawg « bssi* 
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iiittl painting on it, Tepre8eiitiDg> the court of Louis 
XIY. The whole of this was in a green morocco 
ease, lined with crimson veWet, and with white satin 
e^Ters, Besides these, he had receiyed presents of 
paintings, snuff*boxes, valuable books, &c. &«. from 
Prince Metternich, and other eminent foreigners. 

Among the most admired of the artist's portraits 
m the Exhibition of 1837, was that of Miss Cro- 
ker. Nothing can surpass ita lifct youth, and vi- 
Tacity. Its tone of colouring was excellent. 

In the year 1828, the industrious pencil of this 
eottMsnt man produced for the exhibition eight ca- 
pital portraits. Lady Londonderry, with her son, 
and Lady Lyndhurst, were treated worthily of such 
subjects; but the portrait of the infant daughter of 
Mr* Peel almost equalled that of Master Lambton ; 
whilst the painting of Lord Grey, without any par« 
ticulax aids of art to produce effect, was a peifect 
instance of life and individuality. The other por- 
traits were of Lady Gower, Sir Astley Cooper, La- 
dy. Georgiuia Agar Ellis, and Lord Eldon. The 
p<»rtrait of Lady Ellis was equal to any thing of its 
land 6om the pencil of any master; and it made, 
like a great many of Sir Thomas Lawrence's works, 
dn excellent engraving. 

$ir Thomas used to paint much by lamp-light, 
in order to adapt his works to the engraving. 
/ In the succeeding year hs exhibited the portraits 
of the Duke of Clarence, the Duchess of Richmond, 
the Marchioness of Salisbury, Mr. Southey, Mr. 
Soane, Miss Maodonald, of Lord Durham, and of 
Mrs, Locks* The solitary failure was in that of 
Mr. Southey, Ths peotlisx fece of tha* gieat ar- 
tist, and liberal patron of art and literature, Mr. 
S^sai^ was given wiUi * happy fidsUty. hotd 
I>aiha»'s portrait was snccesslul; but those of the 
Dttshsss of Richmond, and of the Maurchipness r 
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' Salisbury, carried ^ the art of colouring to a point 
which few artists could manage without Terg^ng on 
the false or the glaring. 

From the respect entertained, in the place of his 
birth, Bristol, for his character as well as for his 
talents, he was presented with the freedom of the 
city at the time when a similar compliment was 
paid to Lord Eldon. The following is an extract 
of a letter to Mr. D. W. Acraman, in reply to his 
communication of this circumstance:— 

^^Russett Square^ April 9, 1899. 

**My deab Sir, 

** Your kind assurance now confirms to me, 
that I have received from my native city the very 
highest honor, (the protection of majesty excepted,) 
that could have rewarded my professional exertions. 
I beg you to express to those of your friends who, 
with yourself, have generously assisted in procur- 
ing it, the sincere gratitude and respect with 
which it has impressed me, and the atttchment it 
has strengthened to the place of my birth, as well 
as the zeal with which I shall attempt to forward 
any measure conducive to its honour, and the im- 
provement of its refined establishments. I shall 
gladly take advantage of your offer for the exhibi- 
tion of my two other pictures. Pardon some haste 
in which I write ; and believe me to remain, with 
the highest esteem, 

" My dear Sir, 

" Your very faithful servant, 

" T. Lawrenck.'' 

«« To D, W. Aetamany Esq, Bristol* 

We are now approaching to the premature, the 
sad, and unexpected termination of this great man's 
useful career. 
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No person could be more indifferent to the ae-> 
quisition of money, or more liberal in its friendly 
and beneyolent application. We remember, when 
he resided in Greek-street, Soho,* and was, or was 
said to be, in retirement from embarrassments, a 

Mr. W obtained access to bim relatively to his 

portrait. Next day Mr. Lawrence contrived to ao* 
oept his invitation to his house in Gloucester-place. 

All other points beings settled* Mr. W addressed 

him with*-*^* I do not know whether I did wrong, 
Mr* Lawrence, inlookingat a memorandum of prices 
I saw on your back drawing mantelpiece, but if 
you will now name the price of the portrait, I will 
^TS you a eheck for the moiety.*' ** Sir,*' replied 
Mr. Lawrence, " since I saw you yesterday, I have 
asesrtained that you have been a liberal friend to 
art and to artists, and some of my fHends, I believe, 
hsTO had proofs of the fact; I cannot, therefore, 
tske from you my fhll charge. My price for your 
portrait shall be only one hundred and thirty 
guineas.** Mr. W<^-^ was much struck by the 
manner of saying this; and he rejoined, ** Although 
I am not too proud to receive such an obligation thus 
offered, I assure you a reduced price is very far from 
m J wish, and I would prefer paying the ordinary 
sum.** But Mr Lawrence, although then in difficul- 
ties, refuseing to take more than what he had named, 
received the check for the half. 

This portrait was long in hand; but Mr.W. bore 
his disi^iipointment with urbanity. One day he sent 



* sir TVnuu mored flnom this ftreet into a krge hoaie in Rutgell- 
S^nnre, built upon tlw ground of what had been Lord Baltiniore** 
hoQMi, where the teene oecunred which oecoaiaaMl bit Lofd»hip*t being 
indktBd te his lilte. Thii houM wm aAerwaMs the reridence of the 
iMt Dnhe of Bolton ; but when the Duke of Bedford pulled down hn 
rendatee in Bloomsbury'MUftre, and eoTered the meadowj with ftfeett 
aad iquaret. Baltimore Honie eeaaed to be in the eoontnr, it kwt it* 
attraetiont for nobUity, and wa* nude into fiNur Mualler reaidaiaat, of 
whieh Sir Thomai Lawrepte oeeupied one. 
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oae of the men from his gwden (aelewiiifth fellow) 
with a present to Mr. Lawrence, of some Tery cli^ce 
fruit and flowers. The man was conducted into the 
painting-room, to wait until Mr. Lawrence could 
write an answer; he being then in an adjoining 
room Tery busy* Presently the artist was annoyed 
by the hey, hey, hey, and hah, hah, hah, and coarse 
laugh of the booby. Coming out rather ruffled, he 
petf^antly asked the disturber what he meant by 
making such a stupid noise. '' Hey, hey, hey, — 
bah, hah, hah,*' was all the answer he got from the 
round-faced, sun-burnt clown. *^ Hey, hey, hey*— hah, 
hah, hah,*' replied the vexed artist, *^ what is it you 
mean, you rude fellow, by hey, hey, heying, and 
hah, hah, hahing, in this manner in my roomt" ^^ Why 
loord sir, I hope no offence; but if there beantmy mas- 
ter in that corner, all as cme as life; well, well, if I 
did not think it was the little gentleman himself when 
I came in." Lawrence could not help smiling atjChe 
lad's idiot wonder. The portrait was not finished 
and was lying at the extremity of the room. 

On one occasion, a widow of a poor artist was 
told, in her distress, ''to try Mr. Lawrence;" and 
she was buoyed up to expect 6/. from him, '' as 
he was a liberal man." She repaired to his house, 
and created very strongly his sympathy for her 
misfortunes. Having left the house, she unfolded 
the paper he had given her; and what was her as- 
tonishment, to find it not five, but a fifty pound note! 

Mr. B , the artist, was in great pecuniary dis- 
tress, which came to the ears of Sir Thomas. One 
morning Mr. B unexpectedly called upon a mu- 
tual friend, in every appearance of gladness. It 
was to relate, that Sir Thomas Lawrence had sent 
him a present of a 100/. note, which, added Mr. 

B -, " has relieved me from my distress, and has 

made my wife's heart leap for joy." 
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I Vfhen his man, Robert, who hsid long been in the 
habit of setting his palettes, &e., for him, fell ill, 
Sir Thomas used to call on him at his lodgings, sit 
with him, and read to him ; and he supported him 
to his death* 

When he .went down to Haslar, to attend his 
brother's funeral, he witnessed the total destntetion 
of the hut of a poor waterman, by the gale, which 
was so Tiolent as to do yery considerable damage to 
many pnblio works. The wretchedness of the poor 
man, with his wife and numerous children in a state 
of nakedness, as they saw their fHiole property 
swept-away^ made a deep impression upon Sir Tho- 
rn^ Lawmice, whose mind was already oppressed 
with melancholy. He entered into the feelings 
of the sufferers, but what he gave them we know 
not; this, howeyer, is knbwn, that when, a few years 
afterwards, he again went to Portsmouth to witness 
the death of his remaining brother, he found the man 
and his family prosperous in a small cottage, and 
receiyed from them th^ir warmest gratitude for hay- 
ing «* enabled them to do well in the world." After 
the funeral, he took leaye of these poor people ; and, 
praising their sober and industrious habits, he gaye 
them a ten-pound note. 

He must haye sacrificed many thousand pounds 
by his delicate liberality in refusing to exhibit his 
foreign portraits in Pall Mall, lest they should in- 
jure the receipts at the exhibition of the Academy. 

The following extract of a letter from Sir Walter 
Scott, is a fair example of the esteem and attach- 
ment with which this amiable man inspired all by 
whom it was honourable to be admired or beloved : 
*• I knew your much-lamented brother very well, and 
besides having the pleasure to sit to him, I met with 
him very often when I happened to be in town, in 
the same circle of Society ; but we never correspond 
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ei tofstiier \ tnd t hare not ereB a note of his, 
thoai^ I should Tnlno it most highly. Nor, al- 
^ougfh I had mneh and sometimes rerj interesting 
eont«rsation with him, and nerer saw him witiiont 
pleasure and instruction, could I undertake atpre' 
»tnt to recollect any part of his conversadons, so 
4e«erredly marked as he made them, and fit for puh- 
licatlon. # • • • J ought to 

adir4tliat a very flattering appointment of an hono- 
rary nature in the Academy was conferred on me 
through your amiahle brother's interest, which I hold 
as a valuable mark of his regard/' 

Very many hare been the affectionate testimonies 
to his memory by eminent persons. We trust we 
shall not offend one of the great triumvirate of our 
literature (and himself endeared to his numerous 
fHends by the highest class of those amiable virtues 
which made Lawrence beloved by all,) if we quote 
an extract which has been shown us, of a letter to 
him on the same subject, from a gentleman who, for 
half a century, has been pre-eminent for his liberal 
and intellectual patronage of the highest branches 
of art. The letter is fromMr. Angerstein to Mr. 
Thomas Campbell. 

" It is a great satisfaction to me, that our depart- 
^, mutual friend, Lawrence, should have one so 
capable as yourself, to undertake, from friendship, 
kts biography, and do credit to his superior qualln- 
cations in his art ; and, above all, to his amiable 
social intercourse— the charm of every circle in 
which he moved — ^without a bitter or sarcastic obser- 
Tadon ever escaping f^m his lips. Our inter- 
course for forty years, from his first appearing in 
London, was more that of brothers than of any 
other character I can give it. I have frequently 
witnessed beautiful e^ibitions of deference to ae- 
^>^<ovMg«d tntent, and other amiable qualities, tm 
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the ptttt of Lawvewse towafdfl FtiseH, >«HiteBe iup^ 
eaatic irony must be known to ftU.^* Suek was the 
man, {nrematarely snatched from us, and fironi the 
art which adorns life, and can inspire those yirtnes 
ef which he was so fine an example. 

Several proofs of the effects of his amiable man- 
ners in softening mde natures, hate eome to our 
knowledge. An eminent merchant, ignorant and 
purse-proud, had engaged him to paint his Ml-leofth 
portrait, with a vast number of objects intaroduced; 
which, as they were all to tend to*a unity of ex- 
pression, ittdicatire of his oonsequenee, cost not a 
little time and trouble in their selection. Next 
eame a discHission of the $tyle in which the portndt 
was to be painted. The gentleman had heard, he 
eaid, of Titian, Vandyke, Sir Godfry Kneller, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Sir Peter Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Raphael, and Mr. West ; and he desired Mr. Law- 
rence to tell him which was the best, for he would 
haTo his portrait of the rery best, as he paid the best 
price. Mr. Lawrence gravely entered into a discus- 
sion <^ the styles of the different masters, using so 
many pedantic terms of art and elaborate circumlo- 
cutions, that the employer was ridiculously bewil- 
dered, and was glad to obtain composure, by ordering 
laconically, that his picture should be the very best, 
for he did not care what he paid for it. The sum 
was agreed upon, and a check given for the moiety. 

The painting, however, proceeded very slowly, and 
the gentleman called many times exhibiting dimost 
every degree of irritation. In the tree spirit of trade, 
he imagined that business should be attended to; for, 
like many men of greater consequence, he knew not 
that works of intellect and genius must, even with 
the most regular and industrious, depend much upon 
impulses. The delay increased his anger, to absolute 
iury. In Tain a friend entreated him not to go to 
P 
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Mr. Lftwrence in tvch a temper^ and coniniit liiin- 
aelf. Off he set for Greek-street, declaring^ as he 
slammed the door«'tkat **he would stand it no 
longer." In about two hours he returned, com- 
posed, and even pleased; and his friend asked him 
what had occuned ; when he replied, that Mr. Law- 
rence had not touched the painting since he was 
there last. *< I hope," said his friend, <* you did 
not go too far in your expressions." '* Why," repli- 
ed the patron, *^ I lost my temper terribly when I 
saw the picture in the same state that I had left it 
in, but Mr. Lawrence, somehow or other, changed 
the conversation, and showed me the likenesses he 
is taking of some beautiful ladies ; to be sure he 
has got some beautiful things in that room of his; 
and he was altogether so pleaaani^ that I was quite 
at ease ; and he has now promised that he really 
will finish my likeness immediately." Mr. Lawrence 
did finish the painting without further delay. When 
spoken to on the subject, he laughed heartily at the 
scene ; and added, that when the gentleman knock- 
ed at the door, his temper was so yiolent, that the 
. footman had insisted that his master was not at 
home ; but, being in an excellent humour to deal 
with the intruder, he (Mr. Lawrence) had put his 
head orer the bannister, and called out, that, though 
not at home even to the king himself, he would 

have the pleasure of seeing Mr. , who was 

accordingly admitted. 

It is painful to record against nature, that a man 
so excellent, should meet with malign ingratitude : 
more mortifying is it, that such a vice should be 
found in a person of undoubted genius. 

Mr. Harlowe, the painter of the splendid histo- 
rical piece of the Kemble family, had been the pupil 
^f Mr. Drummond, but was afterwards received ia 

^t capacity by Sir Thomas Lawrence, at the re- 
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quest of the Dnehess of DeTOiwhire. -Harlowe eir- 
ciliated every where the report, that he had painted 
the Newfouodland Dog, introduoed so ezc^ently 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in his admired portrait of 
Mrs. J* Angferstein. He had even intruded himself 
at the house of Mr. Angerstein, Woodlands, Black- 
heath, and taken credit for the performance, in a 
raaaner so confident and positiye, that nothing bnl 
the repute in which the honour of Lawrence was 
held, could hare prevented the perfect reliance on 
the assertion. All that Sir Thomas Lawrence did, 
in a case which would have Justified strong resent- 
ment, was to say to him, *^ As the animal yon claim 
is among the best things I erer painted, of course 
yon haye no need of further instructions from me. 
You must leave my house immediately.' ' Mr. Har- 
lowe did this without hesitation, and he repaired to 
the Queen's Head, at Epsom, where, by his style of 
living having incurred a bill which he could not 
discharge, he proposed, like Morland, at the King's 
Head, to paint a sign-board in liquidation of the 
score, lids was accepted. He painted bodi sides ; 
the one was in a good imitation of Sir Thomas's style ; 
and the other represented the back view of the queen 
as if looking into the sign-board, and, underneath 
was printed T. L., Greek St., Soho. When Sir Tho- 
mas met him, he addressed him with, '* I have seen 
your additional act of perfidy at Epsom, and if you 
were not a scoundrel, I would kick you from one end 
of the street to the other." *' There is some privilege 
in being a scoundrel, for the street is very long," 
replied Harlowe, unabashed, but moving out of dis- 
tance of the threatened resentment. 

Sir Thomas sometimes defended himself very 
humorously from the encroachments of sordid ava- 
rice, as well as from the annoyance of silly and 
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]MiW6-proiBd ranitjr. Oit one ooeamn, when a Indy 
of property wished het portrait taken, gratis, on the 
grronnd that her ftee w<mld nuke a oapital picture^ 
that would do the artist credit, Sir Thomas oonclud* 
ed his neatly tamed and delicately ironical eompli- 
ments to her beauty, with ^* but it is some years 
since I painted for fame." When a wealthy !»• 
dy was once exceedingly desirous that her por- 
trait should be worth the money, she concluded 
every expression of sordid fear with the question, 
««But how will you paint it. Sir Thomas I** Sir 
Thomas, with great good humour, kept making the 
reply, ** Why, madam, yon pay to have it well done, 
do you notV 

On the other hand, he would often paint firom 
fiiendehip. An oM fiiend begged him to* reeom- 
mend a che^ hut eompetsnt artist, totake the 
likeness of hts nephew, who was about te sail- to 
India. Sir Thomas duly promised^ but, ae uevnl^ 
defsrred the execution, until he was told that i% wae 
too Inte. He was endentiy ehagrined: but^ te 
make amends, he made tiie young gentleman titll 
upon hna the next morning very early, and, in a few 
hours,, took an admirable likeness, which he sent 
as a present to tiie- unele\ 

Sir Thomas was fond of rhyming ; and if his con- 
positions were not fraught witii the genius of pobtoy, 
they exhibited a neat turn of Tersifioation, with pa- 
thos, and a vein of amiable humour. We insert the 
three first stanzas of about fifteen which he wrote 
one day, on being left alone after dinner. They are 
not given as specimens of poetry, nor even as a 
specimen of his general composition, for they are 
inferior to its average; but they humorously show 
the easy tone of manners from servants to a kind, 
indulgent master. 
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Hdw shall I, ^ntni, employ my time 
Alone, no book of prose or rhyme, 
Or pencil, to amuse me ; 
Nor pen nor paper to be fimiid* 
Nor fiiend to push the bottle round. 
Or for its stay abuse me T 

The servants come and find me here. 
And stare upon me like the deer 
On Selkirk m FemandeK ; 
iUad, quite as tame, they wipe the chain, 
And scrub, and hum their mvorite airs, 
And ask what my command is. 

I wish one knew the way to change 
Castmni so barbaimia ana stiaoge. 
So savaajeand inhuman ; 
I wish ue sex were kinder grown, 
And when thej find a man akme, 
Would treat him like a wonmn. 

He would sometimes, though not often, be troa- 
bled with *< thick overcoming fancies." Once he 
hiul called sevexal eTenings upon a family, and 
always in unusually low spirits. One of his friends 
obserred this to him, when he replied, with a hur- 
ried displeasure, '^ How can it be otherwise, when 
I have lost Michael Angelo's witch for three weeks 
upon the waters, without knowing what had become 
of herl " 

His kindness to animals was excessive. It was 
not in his nature to inflict or to witness pain. In 
a letter to a lady he says, *' Have you had more let- 
ters from Sir Walter? (Scott.) How sincerely 
sorry I am to learn that his £aiTourite hound is 
dead. A selfish regret has great part in this feel- 
ing, for the fine amimal was to have been my 
subject*" 

No man was ever more affectionate to relations. 
On the death of a niece whose portrait he had taken, 
and had had engraved, he writes to a friend, in great 
depression of spirits—" I have lost a sweet, good, 
modest little being, in my niece Susan ; but who can. 
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for the innocent, hmteiit the death of the innoeent! ] 
is a MTere aifliction to her parents, sisters, an* 
friends. I feel thaftfcfbl that ^is one talent, whicJ 
God has griren me, has, in this ease, afforded conso 
lation to mj good sister and her family, by perpe 
toating the form, and expressing the nature, of iid 
lovely, lamented being, my dear Snsan." 

No idea conld haye been entertained that the dis- 
solution of this amiable aud enlightened man was sc 
fast approaching. On the 24th of Deeember, a fort' 
night before his death, Le dined alone with an old 
and confidential friend. In the course of conversa- 
tion he observed that, from the regularity of his 
living, and the oare he took of his health, he thought 
he might attain a good old age ; but, nevertheless, 
he would wish to insure his Hie for 6000/. ; aod, 
telling his age, he asked what, would be the premiuD. 

He fixed on the Friday to effect the assonnce-oB > 
the previous day he expired! At this oonversatioB he' 
appeared perfectly well and complained only that ati 
night his eyes and forehead became heated, and he' 
required cold water and a towel to bathe thesi 
But this had been a-praetice with him years before. ' 

He had long indulged himself in the hope of speo^i 
ing a week or fortnight, including the Christinas' > 
day of ld99^ witii his sister, Mrs. Bloxam, in Wti-| 
wickshire. Always anxious on- this aeooiint, 
letter to his sister, dated the 17th of Deoember,j 
says, ** I am grieved to the soul that urgent cii 
stances keep me at this time from the comfort of i 
ing you ; but, in the next month, I will' cei 
break away from all engagements to be with 70ik| 

After several intermediate letters, he wrote < 
Wednesday, January 6, leSO't— 

"I meant, my dearest Anne, to be with you by d 
Jm time to-inorrowt and h»?e made exertions u\ 
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90^. batritniayiiol, can.BDlbe! yimnmlbeeoBlMlt 
to see me to ai late, simple dinner on Friday. Pray 
paidon a disappointoieat so painfiilly giTsn by 
^^ Your fstthfiil and affiBCtionate Brothert 

'« Tao's Lawuroi.*' 

«< P, S, I grieye to hear of the sad illness of good 
Lady S. Her pictures went from my house this 
morning, and by the person carr3ring them to the 
office I hare sent you to-day four pheasants. — Lore 
to all, and best remembrances to the Doctor/* 

(t You mwt be content to He me to a latef simple din^ 
net on Friday J'* Alas.! alas I that hour of dinner 
had not arrived, when he was a corpse. Little now 
remains of our task, but the sad account of his death. 
On Saturday, the 2d of January, he had dined 
with Mr, Jackson, and others, at Mr. PeePst with 
whom he had been for some time in habits of in- 
timacy. The next day he complained of a slight 
pain in the neck and the lower part of the lUl^* 
On Tuesday eyening, the 5th, he thought so little the 
matter with him that he attended the committee of 
the Atheneum, and appeared cheerful and commimi- 
catiye, merely complaining of a slight cold* On 
Wednesday he felt himself so much better that he 
worked for some time upon his splendid portrait of 
the king in his coronation robes. He had touched 
DO other drawing since he had assisted Mr.. Lane, 
who worked in his house on the lithographic print of 
Miss F«Kemble, in which Sir Thomas took great 
interest, himself giving occasional touches to the 
angraving* His old and' esteemed friend, Mrs* 
^^. Otley, and her young family, spent the evening with 
le^ him. After their depsrture, he felt so much indis- 
posed that he sent for his friend Dr. Holland, who 
^ conceived his case so dangerous that he even sat up 
^- with him^ the whole night. No idea of danger had 
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been pnvioimly entertuned, nor any notion timt he 
was worse than what is nsnally called poorly. On 
Thursday morning he was so mneh better tkat he re- 
ceived two of his friends in the evening, and he had 
read to him the ahle article in the JVew Monthly Maga* 
zine^ written by his friend Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
uponFlaxman, who had been mntally beloved and 
admired by both of them. After some easy and plea- 
sant conversation upon this article and subjects of art 
and general topics, the two friends left his chamber, 
and retired for a short time to an adjoining room. 
Presently they were alarmed by the servant's cries 
for assistance, and, on running into the room, to their 
horror, they beheld their jfriend a corpse. 

The servant related that, when he was called in, 
his master's arm was bleeding (he had been bled on 
Sunday.) He leaned back in his chair, seemed 
much oppressed, and exclaimed — ^' I am very ill — I 
must be dying!" — These were the last words he ut- 
teied.— A few seconds converted the most feeling 
and beloved of beings into mere unconscious clay.* 

One of his last acts if kindness was sending the 
following letter to a French lady, who had dedicated 
to him a little publication on Flower painting: 

'* Madam — ^The pressure of very urgent business 
has prevented me from sooner acknowledging the 
receipt of the very elegant and flattering present 
which you have done me the honour to send to me : 
a work that, in its interior character, does infinite 
credit to your taste and talent : although! fear your 
judgment in its dedication must be considered to 
have been too much iiiiluenced by your partial kind- 
ness to the artist who has been thus distingiiished 
by you. I beg you to accept my sincere thanks for 
this unexpected obligation, and to be assured of my 

* Sir Thonuu was aged 60 yean 8 montlu and S4 days, at his de- 
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bMt vishM fo your tiiMttM in the pnrtuti tidrtitott 
hvre chosen, and of my earnest endeayonrs (when* 
ever ^kne is a pcoqiect o£ iluui h^mg maeiid) tiiat 
pffolessionaL merit of sueh eerlain eluuracter (eapai* 
ctaUy when asoompanied by so amiable anatue) 
may be a^roprielely rewarded. 

*^I faaye the honoor to remain, with re^eott 
Madam, your exceedingly obliged, and very obedi* 
ent sesrant, 

'* Thomas Lawbbhos*" 

An artist* bung a man of considerable merit and 
withonft patnmage* had submitted three of his pie* 
tuea to Sir Thomas's inspection. He caUed on* 
eirening at Sus Thomas's honaey anxtona to gain his 
approftiilimif.and^ at th* same time^ to take then 
away. He senl np his name to tiiie. president, whe 
feUomred the sevrant dew&stainn. put a psfer Mdc 
ed ttpt into the hand of tiie astiat^ saying,. ^ I had 
left this shsnld you haare. called whilst I was 
firamhome. I mneh admue yonc productioBSy sad 
wfakyotteYny success." The artist had only par 
tieBc» tsj gat to.the first lamp, when he was anxious 
tolowws what the paper contained; he unfolded ii^ 
and found within it a 30^ note, wkieh Moed himfrmm 
iupaif^ Mrs. BL was the widow of a highly-en« 
dowsd engnnrer.. Being ia great distress, she was 
advised 10 apply to Sir Thomas for his reeommeiip 
daHon to the Arttats' Benevolent Fund.* On her 
intamaw* the prudent cmididiy told her he could 
ke o£ no seriioe to her that year, as he had given 
awnyaU Idsrecommendaitions; *'but," said he, **ao^ 
cept tiiis in the mean time, (placing a 6/. note in 
bee hand,) and I tiiink I can serve yoja with the coua* 
eU And body of academictans." From that re^peo* 

SirThomM h»d been ebosen Preiident oTthia Fund aihorttiQe 
befiire hit death. 
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tftble bo^y Sir Thomas obtained foi Mrs. M.«o less 
than 60/. 

. While the too notorious Thorpe lay in prison for 
trials Sir Thomas expressed a wish that he might 
be allowed, without obserration, to take a glance of 
the atrocious yiUian as he took hie exercise in the 
prison-yard. This request was not only refused but 
was afterwards represented as an application to take 
a cast of the man's face before he was even tried, 
and information to this effect being actually convey- 
ed to the reporters of several journals, who were pre- 
sent at Hertford, the statement unfortnnately appear- 
ed in several morning publications. It was in a pa- 
per now extinct, that the kind-hearted president saw 
the gross impeachment of his humanity, one morn- 
ing when he was going to paint that admirable por- 
trait of the King, in which his majesty is repre- 
sented in a blue dress, seated on a sofa, with his 
arm carelessly thrown over the end. Sir TluMnas 
was so affected that he could hardly proceed with 
his work. The King observed his distress, and 
listened to the cause of it. The present Lord Stow- 
ell also consoled him, smilingly, by representing 
the liability to which ail great men are subject, of 
having their actions misinterpreted. 

On Wednesday night, the dOth of January,.the bo- 
dy was removed from Russell-square to Somerset- 
house, and the next morning it lay in state in the 
Model Room ; the publie^ however, being excluded. 

At about half-past twelve, the funeral procession 
moved from Somerset-house to St. Paul's, which it 
did not reach till half-past two. It consisted of the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, mutes on horsbaek and on 
foot, the hearse, followed by forty-two mourning 
coaches and about one hundred private carriages, 
including those of the ministers of state, the publiQ 
functionaries, and the principal nobility. 
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Tfai pall-beavers were the Earl of Aberdeen, Earl 
Gower, the Right Honourable Robert Peel, the 
Hommrable Agar Ellis, Sir George Murray, Mr. Oro- 
ker, Mr. Hart Davis, an4 Earl Oianwilliam; the 
ReTeiend R. Bloxam, eldest nephew, chief mourner. 
The officers of the Royal Academy, the Royal Aca- 
demicians, associates and students followed, to- 
gether with the officers of the Society of Painters 
in Water-colours, of the Society of British Artists, 
&c« In the cathedral, the procession took the fol- 
lowing order: The two junior vergers, the mar- 
shal, the young gentlemen of the choir two and two, 
the almoner, the vicars choral two and two, the 
junior minor canons two and two, the feathers, at- 
tendant pages and mutes, the junior verger, the 
prebends two by two, the junior reeidentiaries two 
and two, the senior residentiaries two and two, the 
senior verger, the dean, pall-bearer, the body pall- 
bearers, chief mourners, the mourners two and 
two ; the old servants, the family trustees and exe- 
cutors, the rector, the medical attendants, the chap- 
lain to the Royal Academy, the secretary to the 
Royal Academy ; the academicians and associates 
two and two, the students two and two, private 
mourners two and two. 

Arrangements of the choir. 

THE BODY. 

Pall Bearers, Pall Bearers, 

Royal Academy, Principal Mourners ; 

chief mourner, confidential servant standing; the 

executors, the rector, medical attendant. 

The marshals with their constables : — the under- 
taker's men formed a passage proceeding to the 
vault door. The chief mourner proceeded to the 
centre of the dome; the other mourners formed a 
ring; the Academy turned to the right, and the 
other mourners to the left, forming an outward ring, 
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-within which weie the etergyt ^hoir, api ehief 
monrnen. The foneral serrice was performed in 
the chapel hy the RcTerend Dr. Hughes, cancii resi- 
dentiary; and, in the cheirt the serriee for the hmi- 
al of the dead was read by tiie Bishop of LlandalT, 
who is also dean of St. Panrs. The serriee was 
Unished, and the body was deposited in the TSult 
about half -past three o'clock. Afterwards tiie aea- 
demicians, associates andstadents of the Roy^l 
Aeademyt returned to Somerset^iouse, where re- 
freshments wefe provided for them. 

In the Exhibition oC tibe Royal Academy of Ibe 
fucceeding year, eight of the portraits by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence were included. Their very merits 
excited most painful reflections, as they were tiie 
last that would grace those walls by ihe same able 
hand. These were the portraits of Lady Bellfast, 
Sir R. J. Woodford, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Miss Fry, the Earl of Aberdeen, Thomas Moore, 
the Earl of Hardwicke, and J. J. Angerstein, Esq. 

In May, 1830, Sir Thomas Lawrence's private 
collection of paintings and drawings were sold by 
auction in Pall«mall ; and, in June,' a collection of 
some of his most eminent paintings were exhibited, 
for the benefit of his family, at the British Instiga- 
tion in Pall-mall. 
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Bom 17S8.-I>ied 1804. 



Amgela DE LA MoRiNiKRE was boTO in the ye^ 
1788, in the mansion of Bellevue, near Paris. Her 
father was an able engineer, attached to the serrice 
of the Princesses of France, in the hydraulic de- 
partment ; and as, by means of this office, he had 
an intimate connexion with the court, he expected 
that a brilliant destiny would be open to hie daugh- 
ter, under the protection of the Princesses Adelaide 
and Victoria, aunts of the reigning monarch. An- 
gela was held at the baptismal font by the latter 
lady ; a favour which had no sooner bee;i asked 
than granted, and which filled th& parents of the 
child with lively transports of joy. Nor was this 
witiiout reason; the name of godfather, to which, 
in general, so little importance is unjustly attached, 
offers, nevertheless, in the case of prinees, great 
advantages and consideration^ the child. By 
this kind of affiliation, the honour and respect due 
to the great personage reflect some lustre on his god- 
child; andthoBthe new] y-bom possesses, from the 
very eradle, a passport to society in future life. 

It ha« been a thousand times repeated, and it 
would nel be improper to repeat it a thousand times 
moref that education is a seeond nature, and that it 
'iM prineipally to the talents which we have acquired 
in infancy that we are to ascribe the actions of our 
after-Hle. The impressions received in our early 
yenrn fa, themselves strongly in our minds, and it 
G 
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requires extraordinary exertions to efface them from 
the memory. The duty, therefore, of gently lead- 
ing children from the first dawn of existence into 
the paths of rectitude, and moulding their, moral 
qualities to the exercise of loTe and virtue, is an 
imperious obligation laid on parents, but which 
they are too prone to neglect in the far less impor- 
tant considerations of worldly advantage. Madame 
de la Moriniere was not one of these imprudmit 
parents : to the touching sofmess of a mother's 
heart, she added, fortunately, strength of intellect 
and a clear understanding. She commenced by 
nursing her own child ; a maternal duty often neg- 
lected by females, and which neglect is not unlire* 
quently attended with injurious results. The mo- 
ther, continually hanging over her child, has an 
opportunity of watching the slightest shade in dis- 
position, and not only of obserrlng every symptom 
which may threaten the tender frame of the infant, 
but of discovering the waywardness often preoeptible 
even in this very early period of life. 

Madame de la Moriniere was amply compensated 
for her maternal. cares, in the progressive improve- 
ment of her daughter in mind and body. She was 
exempt from the maladies, and from the accidents, 
which but too often assail those infants who are in- 
trusted to mercenary nurses, at a time when chil- 
dren require all the fond attentions of a mother. 
A sound' constitution and a good state of health are 
highly favourable to the development not only of 
the mental qualities, but of those of the temper and 
the person ; and Angela possessed these advantages. 
Never contradicted without cause, carefully con- 
ducted by persuasion and mildness, and totally ig- 
norant of the agency of fear, she highly improved 
the happy disposition which she had received from 
nature ; and tiie greatest softness and amiability 
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were discoTerable in her earlier yean. She was 
nerer known to utter those piercing sereamSt ner 
throw herself into those iniVintine bursts of passion, 
which are the forerunners of a violent temper. A 
placid smile sat habitually on her lovely month, 
whilst the gentle joy that beamed in her eyes heigh- 
tened her innocent and interesting charms. 

Beauty, indeed, was hers in a high degree ; and 
each new day serVed to develop those attractions 
which gave such abundant promise for maturity. 
The possession of this advantage ought always to 
be esteemed secondary to the more important attri- 
butes of human nature,' intellect and virtue, but is, 
nevertheless, of material moment in a female.— 
But merit seems enhanced when a kindred spirit, a 
complete harmony, is found between the beauty of 
the frame and that of the mind — when the former 
seems to be a reflection of the latter ; and snch was 
the case in Angela. Gentleness and placidity, and 
genuine kindness of heart, gave a double share of 
expression to her beauty. 

But the native goodness of her disposition de- 
served much higher praise than wjiat she merited 
for her other qualifications. From her tenderest age 
she exhibited an eagerness to show love and respect 
"to those' who surrounded her. She listened to the 
advice of her parents with deep-felt attention, and 
obeyed it with equal docility and pleasure. It is 
not strange that, with so happy a temper, and suoh 
winning manners, she should have found ihe way to 
the human heart, and been early initiated in that 
most important accomplishment, the art of pleasing. 
From this she gained the appellation of Angela the 
beautifhl and the good. The Prineess V iotoria was 
ehsrmed with her little goddaughter 5 and, as she re- 
eeived great pleasure from her childish sallies, no 
less than in observing the excellence of her dispo- 
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tition, ske had the little firl frequently by her side, 
and showed her partiality not only by bestowing^ 
nnmerous toys on her, but by g^Ting her presents 
of mneh higher value. 

Angela was very fond of flowers, and, in her 
walks about Bellevue and M eudon, she used to make 
a collection of them, and come home with a nose- 
gay for her friend. One day she was heard to ex- 
claim with a sigh, '^ Oh ! how happy I should be 
if I had a garden: I would fill it with roses, jasmines, 
and other sweet flowers, of which I would make bou- 
quets for mamma and godmamma.** These words 
were immediately reported to the princess, who, 
without loss of time, caused a fine mansion, with a 
beautiful garden, to be bought near BelleTue, and 
offered it to Madam de la Moriniere, as a gift for her 
daughter. Angela, full of gratitude, hastened to kiss 
the hand of her benefactress ; and, as she had al- 
ways something pretty to say, she did not let the 
present opportuni^ escape without affording another 
proof of the goodness of her heart and quickness of 
her mind : she said, ^* Generous princess ! Oh that 
I had the power of a king ! I would then build a 
temple to Senevolmee^ and I would worship yon in 
it all the days of my life." 

A marked love of order and regularity was ob- 
seryable in Angela from her infancy ; she took the 
greatest care of her dolb^ which were very numerous, 
as every lady of the court felt a pleasure in making 
her presents ; and the manner in which she used to 
arrange them in a little room, and mend their dresses, 
&c., gave indication of that domestic taste which 
ought always to be encouraged in women. As An- 
gela grew, her figure became more and more beauti- 
ful ; and the qualities of her mind acquired addition- 
al strengrth and lustre. She read well, and was 

^ clever at needlework ; but her parents, with 
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great foresight and good judgment, endeavoured to 
make a lovely and interesting woman of their daugh- 
ter, rather than an infant prodigy, which is often 
the ambition of vain and injudicious relatives. 
Those of Angela accordingly devoted their principal 
attention to the forming of her character, and culti- 
vating the finer qualities of her heart, without which 
learning and accomplishments cannot confer true 
happiness on the possessor. 

It was at this period that the tremendous storm of 
the French revolution began to threaten the devoted 
country, France. The political concussions which 
followed soon after, caused the ruin of the protect* 
ress of our heroine ; and the fortune of her own pa- 
rents was involved in that calamity. Monsieur de 
la Moriniere was deprived even of the house and gar- 
den which the princess had bestowed as a gift on 
his daughter. The dreadful and momentous events 
which now succeeded each other with rapidity, af- 
ford a striking and salutary lesson to mankind. Pre- 
cariousness of those advantages which are bestowed 
by chance, was forcibly displayed, and made a strong 
impression on the minds both of the vulgar and the 
great. The gifts of rank and fortune were justly 
considered as less important than heretofore, as they 
might be so easly swept away by unforseen occur- 
rences ; and hence grew a juster valuation of the 
more solid advantages which result from a cultiva- 
ted mind. 

Madame de la Moriniere, who well knew the 
worth of education, now found an additional motive 
for attending to that of her child, in order that she 
might acquire some benefit in lieu of the fortune 
which she was in danger of losing, from the stormy 
appearance of the times. She brought Angela to Pa- 
ris ; and, after deliberating on the choice of a school, 
she at length placed her in one which seemed^ 
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combine the greatest number of adTantages. Here 
neither care aor expense were spared to confer on An- 
gela all the benefits of instmction : she learned in 
saccession the elements of grammar, geography, 
and history ; while, to serve as a diversion from 
drier studies, she devoted part of her time to mu- 
sie and drawing. The progress which she made 
in these pursuits was such as to draw much pratae 
on herself, and give the most lively satisfaction to 
her parents. Young as Angela was, it had still 
been impressed on her mind, that the wealth of 
knowledge, which she was acquiring, was likely to 
prove in the sequel not merely a matter of adorn- 
ment, but of utility ; and that the time might come 
when she should be obliged to resort to her abilities 
in order to provide for her subsistence. Under this 
impression, added to the natural inclination which 
she had for study, it is not surprising that she 
should have acquired, in a very short time, distinc- 
tion in the school. In the second year after her 
entrance she gained almost all the prizes ; but this 
success did not in the least render her vain or con- 
ceited. She preserved her usual tone and modesty 
of manner ; and being asked by some of her compajs- 
ions how it was possible that she contrived to gain 
so many prizes, she answered with as much meek- 
ness as candour : — '^ My good friends, I can assure 
you that there is nothing in this of which I should 
be proud ; perhaps I have greater facility in learn- 
ing ; but this circumstance renders my merit less 
than yours, since my industry is not so great.** 

But amongst the arts which Angela cultivated, 
there was one for which she evinced a decided taste 
and aptitude : this was drawing. Long before she 
had received any lessons, she had given proofii of 
^he progress she would make when her talents 
^ould be properly directed to its pursuits* In Ihor 
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momento of leiflure she tised to trace on paper all 
kinds of igures, which, if deficient in the rales of 
art, gave, nevertheless, ample demonstration of an 
inborn readiness. In the progress of the time that 
Angela was at school, her masters, as well as the 
mistress of the establishment, discovered new traits 
in her character, which increased the favourable 
impression her first appearance had made. She be- 
came, accordinglj, the favonrite of the governess, 
who, in her short absences from the class-room, 
invariably leffc the little Angela to supply her place, 
and, not only to see that order was preserved, but to 
correct the lessons of her companions. At this time 
she was not more than thirteen ; and so conciliating 
was her manner, that the pupils, generally little dis- 
posed to pay deference to one whom they consider 
on terms of equality with themselves, showed no 
unwillingness to obey 4ier. 

Angela had become a great proficient in arithme- 
tic. This science, which, from its uninviting nature, 
seems little calculated to afford pleasure to the ju- 
venile mind, was, nevertheless, assiduously studied 
by our heroine, so that, sometimes, even without the 
aid of pen or slate, she made, without difficulty, 
very complicated calculations* Her master asked 
her one day, in jest, to tell him off-hand what was 
the product of five hundred and seventy-nine francs, 
multiplied by three hundred and eighty-seven. 
She answered immediately, without the least he- 
sitation, two hundred and twenty-three thousand 
five hundred and seventy-three francs. The mas- 
ter, believing that this was a mere effort of memory, 
or of some fortunate ehaocie, desired the pupil to 
prove what she had said f when, to his astonishment, 
he fouB4, that her answers were dietated by real 
knowledge of ^ subject. He observed, that he 
himielf co«M ROtli«¥e maAe the eompniitioa with- 
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out the aid of the pen. Angela showed the same 
quickness in other branches of instmction. History 
and literature had great charms in her estimation ; 
and her extracts from the History of France show 
not only her partiality for that study, but a clear 
judgment and profound reflection in the comments 
she made — c6mments which would haye done credit 
to more mature years* 

She begins her extract from each reign by a 
short introduction, to give some notion of the prince 
as well as of the times in which he lived. We 
will mention, as an example, th^ reign of Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, and founder of the second 
French dynasty. *' Ambitious men and conquerors 
have generally made use of religion as an instrument 
for gaining over the common people, whose incon- 
stancy is not always to be fixed by the wisdom of 
government. " This is certainly an imitation of 3 
French historian ; but it argues, nevertheless, much 
of a reflective mind in so young a person. After 
having rapidly sketched the reign of Pepin, the little 
historian proceeds to that of Charlemagne, which she 
commences in the following manner : — ^' Though it 
is extremely rare to see, in the same-house, an unin- 
terrupted series of great men, still, after Pepin d'He- 
ristel, Charles Martel, and Pepin le Brefe, we 
find Charlemagne, the son of the latter, cast all his 
predecessors into the shade, by the brilliancy of his 
exploits." Angela made, also, great progress in 
the study of the belleg lettres^ and wrote several pieees 
in prose and verse, which showed considerable 
talent. 

The moment for Angela to quit the school at 

length arrived ; and this event was beheld, by her 

master and companions, with sonow and regret. 

The mildness of character, the genuine kindness, 

nd various merits of the young person, had so won 
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up<Hi the hearts of those who knew her, that the dajr 
she took her departure might he accoanted one of 
general mouming. 

The period of leaving school and entering the 
world, is one of extreme danger to youth ; and pa- 
rents can never be too careful in directing the minds 
of their children towards the paths of virtue and 
honour. The sudden transition from a life of irk- 
some restraint, to one of considerable ease and 
liberty, is not effected without producing a sort of 
relaxation, also, in the pursuit of study, and some- 
times a departure from the strictness of principle. 
A thousand wiles and follies assail the youthful 
heart; vanity, and its attendant evils — a desire of 
novelty at the expense of judgment— a taste for 
luxury — an undue preference for pleasure above 
more solid pursuits — and other wishes, attack the 
mind, and render it unfit for nseful occupation. 

Madame de laMoriniere was aware of these truths, 
and knew that the best method to provide against 
the dangers which threaten young persons at this 
period, is to keep them constantly engaged in landa- 
ble pursuits. She, therefore, without loading her 
young daughter with unreasonable occupation, gave 
her enough to employ the mind without intennission. 
The best masters in the various departments of po- 
lite instruction were called in to second the views 
of the good mother; and her expectations were an-, 
swered by the most satisfactory results. Those 
who visited Monsieur de la Moriniere, struck with 
admiration at the accomplishments and excellent 
temper of Angela, were loud in their praises, and 
pointed her out continually as a model to their own 
children. The extensive knowledge which the 
young girl possessed in history and mythology, par- 
ticularly excited the surprise of all who had an op- 
portunity of questioning her on those subjects 
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Any sign or ijrmbol, howerer imperfect or defaced 
by time, was sufficient to enable her to explain the 
subject of a piece of sculpture or paintingr. 

Angela, both from the progrress she had made in 
her studies, and from the number of good qualities 
which adorned her Character, gave promise of becom- 
ing, one day, of much use to her sex, and an orna- 
ment to society. Her excellent feminine attributes, 
the great prudence which characterized her, and nu- 
merous other excellencies, pointed her out as well 
calculated for the task of education. It is probable 
that, from many concurring circumstances,, she 
would hsTe adopted this course of life; but, unfor- 
tunately, her career was doomed to be short, and the 
blossoms were destined to perish before they had 
yielded their promised fruit. Angela began rapid- 
ly to decline in health, until the approach of her end 
was judged inevitable. The origin of the malady 
which hurried her to an early grare, is ascribed to 
the following cause :-— 

The eldest brother of Angela had a friend who had 
promised to call on him, in order to go out toge- 
ther, as it was vacation time. The youth appeared, 
mounted on a very spirited horse, and his fidend ran 
to meet him ; when the horse, startled at the motion, 
began to curvet, and, by violent action, threw Ange- 
la's brother on the ground. She was a witneSB of tiie 
scene ; and, conceiving that her brother's death was 
certain, she uttered a loud scream of horror, and sank 
senseless to the earth. Aid was immediately given ; 
and, after a long lapse, she recovered from' her 
painful trance, but the impression which the dread- 
ful sight had made on her heart was so deep, as to 
cause a revolution in her frame. No hurt resulted 
to her brother, yet she could never recover from the 
effects of the fright. Her health was obviously on the 
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decline ; and, though she was not oUiged to keep 
her bed, it was evident that she had not many yean 
to live. 

Madame de la Moriniere was much affected at the 
state in which she perceived her beloved daughter. 
Every day she beheld the progress which the ma- 
lady made ; and her maternal heart bled at the pros- 
pect of the loss she was soon to sustain. Every 
means in the power of medicine was resorted to, but 
without avail. The lovely Angela was perfectly 
resigned to her fate ; and if she evinced any symp- 
toms of sorrow, they arose from the dejection into 
which she saw her mother plunged. With truly 
heroic caurage and Christian serenity, the amiable 
girl was constantly endeavouring to comfort her 
disconsolate parents. She was reduced to a state 
of extreme weakness ; but, far from repining at her 
sufferings, she summoned strength to endure them 
with patience; and contemplated, even with calm- 
ness, the prospect of an early grave. Every hope of 
preserving the life of Angela was now abandoned; 
and the physicians were much perplexed how to 
convey the painful intelligence to Madame de \% 
Moriniere. The intense affection of the mother for 
her child made them apprehend melancholy results 
from the communication of such calamitous news; 
and every one was, accordingly, averse firom taking 
the disagreeable task upon himself. 

In this perpleipity, the amiable Angela herself re- 
solved to acquaint her mother with the melancholy 
tidings. She caused her tender parent to be called 
to her bedside in the middle of the night, and, col- 
lecting the remaining strength of her debilitated 
frame, she prepared for a most afflicting scene. She 
took the hand of her mother tenderly, and placed it 
upon her heart, which was giving its last pulsations 
tn a weak and irregular manner. She fixed her 
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sweet, thoii|^ jnournful eyee, on those of her 
mother, and remained in profound silence for some 
moments ; after which she said, in a cheering tone of 
▼oicey *' Take courage, my dear mother : it is the 
will of God that I should depart from this life to a 
better; I will pray that you may remain here for the 
good of papa and my brothers." She then seemed to 
fall asleep, but it was the feverish repose of exhaust- 
ed nature, and, after a quarter of an hour, she again 
awoke. *' Mamma,** she then added, in a feeble 
tone, *' keep my papers ; perhaps they may some day, 
be useful to children." The dark hour of death was 
now eyidently close at hand for the poor girl. She 
heaved a deep sigh, made an effort to press her mo- 
ther's hand to her lipsalready chilled by death — her 
eyes gently closed — ^and the amiable Angela was no 
more. 

It would be needless to dwell here on the desola- 
tion of her parents, or on the regret her loss occa- 
sioned amongst all who had the satisfaction to know 
her. The funeral attentions paid to her mortal re- 
mains, and the demonstrations of mourning on the 
occasion, proved the estimation in which she was 
held. Angela was only fifteen years of age when 
she was taken from a world which she was born to 

« 

embellish. In so short a life she had acquired that 
knowledge, and cultivated those virtues, which 
would have rendered her justly celebrated, had her 
life been prolonged; but, though a wise Providence ^ 
decreed to take her to the celestial mansions before 
she had run the career which was fondly anticipated 
for her, enough remains of the memory of Angela 
to serve as an example to the young of her sex, and 
to stimulate them to imitate her in her virtuea and 
her worth. 

Angela left a number of papers, consistii^ of ex- 
tracts from bbtory with appropriate remarkft, letters, 
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and i^ei ilietached compositions. tA.ll these little 
pmfoitEmhces show the amiable turn of her character, 
aild t!^ soundness of her nnderstanding, as well as 
tiS& ptdflbieney she had made in her studies. We 
tirill transcribe one of her letters, addressed to a cou- 
Bin,' loia the nature of the reading suitable for a youngi 
letthil^. 

<>OuT tastes, my dear cousin, are rery difierent. 
From your last two letters, I find that you derive 
fbiStt chi^f delight from the perusal of tales and 
ttbv^IW. Wi^ regard to myself, I do not like that 
Mnd 6{ reading, because it consumes much time on 
Sue^ Book^ as entice the mind from more instructive 
ilitlQ^ts. The principal motives which I have for 
reading, are the desire bf adorning my mind, and 
that of forming my judgment, and arriving at the 
knowledge of good and nsefU things. 

^ This, then, is -^e n&anner in which I employ 
my time. I cultivate various sciences, and engage 
in some agreeable pursuit : I apply myself to the 
composition of liMe ^otk^ relating to our sex, and 
which may some day procure me an honourable sub- 
sistence, should I be reduced to that necessity ; for 
you know full well, my dear cousin, that my des- 
tiny in life is very much changed since the misfor- 
tanes of my parents. 

** Among the books which I read, I class, in the 
first place, those which teach us our origin, and our 
ddties \^itH regard to 6bd and to mankind. Then, 
id ord'et to l^e ^dnilei relaxation from more serious 
rfeadinjg, I chbbse tKbse books which unite amuse- 
iaent with iristructidii, such as works on history, 
attd'travelsytlie wonders of nature, and the biogra- 
phy of illustrious nien of all ages. 

«* But I db not limit my task to merely skimming 
ditef tttese diflfereiit works. In order that sbmbthing 
inaj reiAalh fiied itl fiTy ihind, I make notes and ex 
H 
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tnetti of ftil thtt seemo to me poeuliarly carious tad 
interestiog. Yoa will allow, my dear cousiD, that 
all these, thingt are profitable, and tkat one eaa eite 
them with advantage, because they are true ; but all 
those adyentures contained in romances, all those 
tales, howeyer ingenious we may suppose them, are 
far from possessing the same interest, because eyory 
thing that is fictitious and yain, in the end beeomes 
tedious and insipid." 

Though this letter has certainly few claima to 
originality, either in matter or expression, yet, as 
it was written at a yery early age, and illustrates 
the bent of the youthful writer's mind, we have 
thought it worthy of insertion in a work expfsasly 
intended for young persons. 
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Or the well-attested cases of preoocioulB genios, 
(and few are well attested,) tbi9 most extraordinary 
instances are certy nly to be found among musicians. 
Painters haye occa«onaIly exhibited yery early ta- 
lents, and the case of our countryman, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, is, probably, the most beautiful and per- 
fect specimen of the kind upon record, but the ge- 
nerality of the great painters haye deyeloped their ti^ 
lents not more prematurely than the rest of bma- 
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idad« gifted with geniiiB ; whilst Die instanoM of 
intellect almost miracalously precocious among 
nmeieal composers, bear a very large proportioii to 
the number of men eminent in that science. 

The learned and ingenious Daines Barrington, in 
a letter to Dr. Matty, the secretary of the Royal 
Socie^, relates what he witnessed of the infantile 
tfltlents of seVeral grea:t musicians. The most stri- 
king of these instances was that of Mozart ; but we 
waire it for the present, that we may afterwards re- 
vert to it with mere advantage to the subject. . 

Handel began to play on the clavecin at seven 
yeaxs g£ age. He composed church music at nine, 
and produced his opera of Almeria when he did not 
exceed fourteen. 

Haydn attracted attention by his accurate beating 
of time, when he was a child of less than six years 
of age ; and, at eight, he would voluntarily study 
music for even sixteen hours in the four-and-twenty. 

But Daines Barrington relates, that Mr. Charles 
Wesley, at two years and nine months old, used to 
play by ear on the harpsichord whatever tunes he 
heard his mother sing, and, if she attempted to quiet 
himt ^y playing on the instrument, he Would seize 
her hand, and prevent her playing with only one 
— compelling her to leave off, or to play with both. 

His brother^ Mr. Samuel MT.esley, would play on 
the harpsichord the different tunes he heard, when 
lie was only three years of age. As soon as he had 
learned his notes, htt tfsed, as if by intuition, to put 
a bass to the treble of ordinary tunes ; and Dr. Boyce, 
after praising his childish melodies, says, *' this boy 
writes by nature as true a bass as I can by rule or 
study.^' At seven, he could imitate the styles of 
the Afferent great masters ; and, at eight, he not only 
played the moat difficult music, but composed his 
oratorio of Ruth* At nine he could transpose even 
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a foirtk key, wid add extemporaxy basses, wad a 
second treble. 

Dr. Crotch, the son of a carpenter vhen only two 
years old, would touch the key note of any laTsiirite 
tune upon the organ, in order to induce his lather 
to repeat it; and, if this did nor succeed, he would 
play the first two or three bars, supposing that the 
key note had not sufficiently explained his meanings. 
At two years and three we^ES old, he taa^^ him- 
self to play both the treble and bass of ^ God save 
the king," and of ^^ Hope, thou nurse of youog^ do- 
sire. " Pierro Winter, at twelve years of age, was 
conductor of the band to the Elector of Bavaria* 

But the promise of tranacendant genius which 
extreme precocity seems to hold out, has not alwaya 
been realised, when the mind has antTsd al its bi»- 
turity. Yet the perfect union of almost pietemata- 
ral forwardness of ganios in in£iney,ai4 oi unrival* 
led powers to the dose of life, was wilaessad in tke 
subject of the present memoir. 

M. Scblictegroll relates, that Le^oid M oiart, die 
father of the great musician, yraM the son of a book* 
bolder at Aug9bui;g. liOopold foliowed the profea- 
sioA of music, andhecame 8nb*direoto]r of ihePikiee^a 
chapel ^% Salzburg, and published a^rork of instioe* 
tions upQa teaehing jthe violin. He n^jpnried Anna 
Maria Pertl ; and we may notice &e ficequeat men- 
tion made of the extreme beauty of both the wife 
and husband, though very little of it seems to have 
descended to their offspring. 

The result of this union was seven (^ildien, all 
of whom died young, except the subject of tiiis 
account, apd a sister named Mary Ann, foar years 
older than her brother. 

John Ohrysostom Wolfgang Theophilus Ama* 
dens Moaart was born at Salzburg, on the 97th of 
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Jamiaryf 1756. He was what is termed a puny 
child, sad althotrigrh extremely rivaeious and cheer- 
fill, he exhibited tmequiroeal marks of an irritable 
temperament, or nenrous system. 

His father was sufficiently affluent to give up an 
extenslTe business of private teaching, with a view 
of deTOtingr himself to the instruction of his children, 
both of whom he designed for the nmsical profes- 
sion. Hie daughter, howerer, who exhibited strong 
muflical talents, was relieved from exerting them 
for her support, by marrying a gentleman of high 
employment in the service of the Prince Archbishop 
of Salzburg. It appears that the mother was pos- 
sessed of some literary pretensions, and she drew up 
an tiiterestiag memoir of her distinguished son. 

Mary Ann Mozart was in her seventh year when 
her ia&er began to teach her the harpsichord. But 
theso instruetioBs soon became but a secondary ob- 
j ect with the anxious parent. He was at €r st moved 
by a sort of pleasant ridicule at the strange and 
laughable pertinacity with which his son, then in his 
third year, would seat himself near the instrument, 
aad listen with a droll intensity during the whole of 
the lesson, however long it might continue. • 

But the father's delighted laugh at the action of 
the child's arms and legs, and at its altered gestures, 
as the lessons proceeded, was one day changed to 
absolute astonishment, when he found him intuitive- 
ly seeking for tkirdg on the piano, and rolling his 
body about with joy when he succeeded in finding 
the chord, or uttering his little anger when he fail- 
ed in the harmony. Long before this, when he was 
a child in the arms, his parents would amuse them- 
selves by the inirth or ludicrous gravity of the in- 
fant, as they sang to him merry or plaintive airs, 
b9 
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and« at his petnlflnceorrestiYBiiess, when tbef sai% 

diBCordfl or oat of tnne.* 

Struck by such phenomena, the father eomm^- 
ced an anxious cnltiTation of the child's taints, 
and, at the age of four, he gare him daily lessons 
on the harpsichord. 

His first lessons consisted principally of short 
minutes, which the child would learn in about half 
an hour; and longer pieces he used to master in a 
proportionate time. 

At five years old, it became difficult to fix his at- 
tention to any instructions, for his propensity was 
irresistible to extemporary playing ; and many of 
these juvenile, or eyen infantile, compositions, were 
noted down by his parent* Tihe hamoiues weie 
seldom erroneous. 

The child was now talked of as a prodigy* The 
Archbishop of Salzburg, and, subsequently, tiie 
Elector of Bavaria, treated what was told of him as 
extravagant fictions-^tke mere offspring of the vul- 
gar love of the marvellous— or as the artful contri- 
vances of the parents to procure pecuniary advan- 
tages by exhibiting their son. The child, however, 
was made to pl^ before the prince archbishop, and 
before the Sector. The performance must have 
been deemed extraordinary, for it led to an offieial 
identification of the preciele period of his birth s this 
was when he was five years old* 

In every other respect, as well as in music, the 
infancy of this extraordinary person was lull of the 
proofs of genius* His feelings were always in- 

* Among the manj iiutaneei of the exquisite organization (^ the 
child** ^r, was the'tremor which harsh, rough touM^ praduced^pon 
him. His horror of the trumpet was almost inconceivable, and wnen 
hisfiuher tilewthat instruill^t 8lkN>Dgly, tk> eoniriiici^th^ c&lM that 
"there was nadanger in ^" a jSl oC convulsions was the ^mseqinice. 
He was t^ faktBM b^Sfe fab iSouId bbu- fo hear thetrumpet ioomi. 
<^r£ven at five, the excessive dehcacy of his ear «a«f proved, in hia 
l^^ctmg the alteration of a violiD, in his ahieawe, by aUy one^ighth 
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t9ii«A ; y«ft ke was mild* docile, and affectionate in 
the eJ^trieme, and, with an acuteneas of sensibilitj, 
he. If o«ld stiiTe to endear himself to those about 
hiiOy often asking earnestly, ^^ Do you love me 1 
Axse you 3ure you love me well 1" When he com- 
mepiced his study of music, he pursued it with a 
ao][t of childish enthusiasm. The ordinary sports 
of His age were laid aside, or made subservient to 
t^ ruling passion. He used to form processions, 
in which each of his companions was the bearer of 
8om£ toy or object of amusement, and the whole 
lineivas then made to march to tunes which he 
would sing^ or get somebody to play for him on the 
yiplin* Presently, music was entirely abandoned, 
9tkd Daading, writing, and arithmetic, were studied 
with the utmost ardour ; and his father found it 
impossible to prevent his scribbling and writing his 
sum upon the furniture, walla, and on every thing 
thai came in his way« Shortly afterwards, these 
0tadiea were, .at a moment, laid aside, and music 
again resorted to with the greatest eagerness. 

Qna day, hia father returning home from church 
with a frieAd, found the child in the music-room, 
intenscdy absorbed in efforts to write with pen and 
ink. *tWhat aia you doing, my little dearV 
askfi^'the father* ^'Oh| papa, I wicomfimng a 
cosceita for the ha]|>sichord; don't interrupt me, 
for I have just got to the end of the first part." 
♦fijet me see it, child;— what a fine scrawl!"— 
f^No, donU look at it yet, papa, fox I have not 
finished thia movemen V The father, however* took 
the papex, and both he and hia friend burst out a 
laughing. The child, ignorant of writing, had 
always dipped the pen to the very bottom of the ink- 
atandy and the eonaequent repeated biota he had 
wiped with hia hand and cuffs, whilst the musical 
notes were written opoja the ameared as well as tb-^ 
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eleui parte of the p^ier. Examining into it fvxikm, 
the parent's eyes began to glisten with tears of joy ; 
and, showing it to his friend, he said, ^ See, how 
regular and accurate this is : it is composed strietly 
according to rules ; but it could be of little use, fi(om 
the extreme difficulty of plajring it." — ** Dear papa,'' 
cried the ardent child, ^* it is a concerto, and must 
be studied, to be played properly— you shall hear 
the style in which it ought to be executed." Saying 
this, he sat down to the instrument, and so €91 suc- 
ceeding as to giye his fi&ther and his friend a per- 
ception of the subject and musical idea he wished 
to conrey. Tlie notes were afterwards accurately 
placed; but the piece was addressed to the ear and 
mind, without relation to the hand ; for there were 
passages which would have baffled the most skilful 
player. 

But a source of still stronger and more delightful 
astonishment awaited the joyful parent. The fa^ 
ther had taught the child only tiie harpsichord; 
and his surprise may be easily conceiyed when, in a 
musical party of friends one evening, a second Tio- 
lin was wanted, and the young Mozart offered to 
play the instrument. The part was sufficiently 
intricate, and as the child was entirely self-tanght on 
the violin, his facility of getting through the piece, 
and his style of accompaniment, excited the incre- 
dulity of the persons present, who could not be- 
lieve but that the child must have received l<mg 
and ample instructions on so difficult an instrument. 

Another paradox of singularity presented itsdf. 
It was evident that, although the child had execu- 
ted the second part of the concerto, he had no idea 
how to perform the first. He became animated 
with the praise so lavishly bestowed upon him, and 
left the room. A day or two afterwards, several 
>f the same party being again at his father's, the 
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child hunt into the room, and, full of infantilo joy- 
onsness, professed himself able to play the first 
violin part of the cbncerto. The trial was made* 
and, notwithstanding its difficnlties, he went through 
it with perfect accuracy. He had taught it to 
himself in the meantime. 

The great genius of the child no longer admitted 
of dispute ; and, in 1762, his father took him, accom- 
panied by his mother and sister, to Munich. The boy 
and girl perfopned duets before the court; and, on 
their return home, the high praises bestowed upon 
the boy by the elector, and by the eminent professors 
and amateurs at that capital, induced the party to 
leave Salzburgh once more, and to make an excui* 
sion to Vienna. They had the further view of Yi« 
siting the pther capitals of Europe, should his fame 
be sfa^ip^d by the appxolj^ation of this great empori- 
um of musical science. 

In the meanwhile^ w^ 9xe told that young Mozait 
had acquired the most brilliant ^xepution on the 
harpsichord^ as if e)l as on tlie violin. 

In the autumn of 1762, the party left thcdr natira 
city for the secooid time, and repaired to Vienna* 
That capital if as then at the height of its fame as 
the centre of musical skill, and ^e utmost jealousy 
existed against it throughout Italy. Metastasio and 
Hayduy howeTer, maintained their pre-eminence; 
but the ridicule of the new, or German school, by 
the Italians, obliged the former, to be exceedingly 
cautjons in not patronising or adopting any thing 
that was not thoroughly pure, classical, and of de- 
cided talent. 

ETen the young Mozait had to undergo a fas- 
tidious and superfluous scrutiny ; but the more severe 
his exaiaination, the more decided was his triumph; 
until at length the child was taken to the emperor, 
as an almost miraculous prodigy. Many anecdotes 
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are recorded respaeting his performances. It was 
remarked that, even at ^is ag^e, he appeared totally 
indifferent to every thing that could flatter vanity or 
worldly pride, and that he seemed gratified solely 
by the commendation of those who were really 
Jndges of the art. He always evinced a very sig- 
nificant indifference towards amateurs, whose rank 
or wealth had unjustly procured them the reputation 
of musical taste or knowledge. 

His father was often obliged to make men of rank 
pass off for eminent professional persons, in order 
to excite in the child those brilliant faculties which 
he would display before men of talents, and to rouse 
him from the wayward indifference he was accustom- 
ed to feel, when playing before mere persons of 
fashion. On one occasion, the emperor, Francis I., 
who was fascinated with the child, was bestowing 
on him high praises ; upon which he turned round, 
and aeked with a simple sincerity, ** Yes, yes ; but 
is Mr. Wagenseil here ! Send for him, for he will 
understand me.'' The emperor good-temperedly 
sent for the composer, and gave up his place to him 
at the piano, when Mozart, with great animation, 
said, ** Mr. Wagenseil, I am going to play one of 
your concertos ; you must turn over the leaves for 
me;''— which this eminent man did, expressing 
his unfeigned astonishment at the performance. It 
was on this occasion that the emperor gave the child 
the nickname of " the little Sorcerer. " 

On another occasion, as soon as young Mozart 
had got through some passages on the piano that had 
been set him as a puzzle, the emperor jocosely said 
to him, " It is not very difficult to play wiih all 
one's fingers ; but to play with only one, and with- 
out seeing the keys, would be very clever. " The 
child immediately had the keys covered, and with 
one finger played a tune ;-»the origin, probably, of' 
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the one-fiagered waltzes tkat have since been set m 
musical jokes. 

On his return to Salzbargr, Wensel came to his fa- 
ther's house, to take his opinion of six trios for the 
violin, which he had finished duringr his absence 
with his son at Vienna. To the astonishment of 
every body present, little Mozart played the second 
violin parts of all the trios at sight; and even with 
some success played several of the first parts. 

Of all eminent composers and great practical mu- 
sicians, Mozart may strictly be said to have received 
the least instruction. Whilst Haydn was practi- 
sing sixteen or eighteen hours a day, and other great 
musicians were almost of equal industry, the young 
Mozart was made to lead a sort of migratory life and 
to expend his time in travelling, and in being pub- 
licly exhibited to gratify the vanity and sordid viewt» 
of his father. 

He was taken a second time to Munich, and to 
Vienna; and in July, 1763, when he was exactly 
seven years and a half old, his father set out from 
Salzburg, with the intention of exhibiting his in^t 
prodigy in the principal capitals of Europe.^ 

At Munich we find it recorded that he surpassed 
his former exibitions, by playing before the electoral 
coiurt an elaborate concert on the violin, and several 
extemporary preludes on the piano. 

We next find the most laudatory scrutinies of his 
labours recorded in the musical annals of Augs- 
burg, Manheim, Francfort, Coblentz, and Brussels. 
At these cities his performances appear to have 
consisted chiefly of duets with his sister; but the 
patronage he received fr<»n the aristocracy could be 
equalled only by the extravagant praise he obtained 
from men of science. 

At lengft they arrived at Paris. The juvenile 
Oipheos Mchibited his powers on the orgu before 
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liOQM XVm and bU very mmerofos csoitri at Ver- 
tailles ; after which, he gave two puhlie ooiieeitB in 
tiie capital. This was in Norember 1763; and next 
year we find him publishing two seta of aonafta, in 
the title^^fligea of which he is tenned *< Coupori- 
teur et Maitre de i^uique.'^ The fi^t aet WM d^- 
eatdd, with permiaaion, to the aeoond dangfaler of 
the Idttgt the Ptinceaa Vietoire : and die Other to 
the Conn^sa de Teaae. 

Not oTon the flattering and Tery profitable kbd- 
neaa of the French nobility oonld indnee the fttther 
to continue in Paris; aiid he amted in Lmnfton In 
April, 1764. 

A prirate meeting of eniinent peramw was held, 
at which the yonng prodigy was to undergo ff rmj 
aeTere acmtiny. A leading amstetir of that day, 
writmg an account of tiiiid extrabrdikiitf^ seefib, 
aaya, ^ I carried to him a MS. composition, a' sctire 
of five parta, for a first and second tiolini two yo- 
cal performers, and a baSd; tUe Toeal parts in die 
counteiwtenor clef. He played the syntphbliieB, 
and took the upper part of the stotei leayiifg' fiie 
under to his father. His voice im thiii and ivfiOl- 
tile; but he sang his own part well,* and Ifa^w 
in the accompaniments of Hm tMhi;" ThewtMr 
proceeds to say, that the chtM^ fbr h^^wtfs then 
only eight years and thtee months old^ pla5r6d' an 
extemporary aoena, accompanying it witik hlaVince, 
and illustrating the passions of loVe^ rage^ mid Jefc- 
lousy^ ^^ifig each paasion ^tCESt effect. Ailer this 
he performed a veij difficult lesdon ; and, vfoii a 
treble being^produced,h9 immediacy put to it tf Mb* 
>*He ia a great master of modnlailoni'* aaye thie 
writer, ** lUid his tranaitiotta ara judieiona and iia* 
tnral.»» 

In honML he gate two puBlie oonbertl^jtvitH ori- 
SUiftl ayaqthoniea by htmself io et«iy pie«9 that 
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III., had a yery full b^iss put before Mm, aad ^e 
child immediat^y put a very beantiful melody to it. 

He was often tried by the most complex pieeee, 
particularly of Ba43ii and Handel, aad he always 
pl»jed them at first sight. The king and queen 
were delighted both with his appei^ance and his 
talents ; and her majesty, on one oo^sion, made 
her music-master, C. Bach, talte the child between 
his knees, when ^ley played alternate bars threugh- 
out a whole sonata, the child's performance, ex- 
citing astonishment. by its stres^, preeisien, and 
feeling. 

He r^uained in Itondon rather ksa than fifteen 
months^ and composed six sonatas, which w«e 
dedicated to the ipieen. His performances on the 
fltrgan seem to have been preferred by our eonntrynMi 
to those either on the violin or harpsichord. 

Moaart left London in July, 1766. His reeepti«i 
had been most fiattering« 

He, travelled through Calus and the priaeiptl 
towns of the Netherlands; but, arriving at the 
Hague, both he and his sister were seiied by a dan- 
gerous illness. Mozart, however, solaced die tedi- 
vm of his oonvalescttace by wiitittg six sonatas for 
the piano* Having repaired to Amstesdam to per- 
form before the 3tadtkolder, ha returned to &e 
Haguey vhere he composed several aire £or the prin- 
c^ieeSf aad a quod Ubei for the whole orehestra, at 
ike installation of the Prince of Orange. It was 
during 4his residenca 4>f less 4han a year in Holland 
nnd t^ Netherlands, ihat he prio^paliy stadied eam- 
position, taking Handei, Haase, and Emmanuel 
.ISachf for his models* 

Returning to Paris for two months, the parly tr»- 
▼elled through tiie south ef Ftanee, Switaerland, and 
Bavaria, and iirHed at «alilnitg in the endof Nn« 
I 
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v«mber, 1766. The eleetor at Munich examined 
the progress he had made in his three years* excnr- 
•ioBS. He gare him a theme, which Mozart explored 
wHh rapidity, and without the aid of any instrument; 
playing it afterwards to the delight and astonishment 
of the numerous party assembled on the occasion. 

Francis I. was now dead, hut his successor on the 
throne of Austria, Joseph 11., the philosophic king, 
as he was called, sent for young Mozart from Salz- 
burg in the beginning of 1768. He was then exactly 
twelye years of age. 

This may be esteemed a new era in the life of 
Mozart, for his compositions were now specifically 
of a diiierent character. During the fifteen months 
he continued at Vienna, he composed his opera 
bufik, Im Finia Sempliee, and a mass, a motet, and a 
trumpet duet, for the consecration of the Church of 
the Orphans, at the musical ceremony of which he 
presided, in the presence of the court. . Metastasio 
and Hasse spoke highly of La FirUa Sempliee / but 
it was ncTor performed. 

In J1769 he was receiyed in triumph at his native 
city, and wis appointed director of the archbishop^s 
concerts. 

In December, 1769, he went to Italy, and travelled 
^trough the principal cities for fifteen months. At 
Milan, by request of the governor. Count Firmian, 
he composed the music for the carnival of 1771 ; and 
between the end of October and 26th December, 
1770, he wrote his opera of JUfithridaiey which had a 
run of twenty successive nights. He was just four- 
teen years and eleven months old, on the night this 
opera was brought out, and it led to his being enga- 
ged to write his grand opera, Lueio SiliOf for the car- 
nival of 1773.* 

*So»dmired wm thif prudnetioii, tbat »t had • ran <QC.lF<*9^tt 
''utccniva ai|^ti. 
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At Bologna, Mozait afl^tonislMd Martini by hit 
youth ^nd diminutive size, and his extemporary 
working out upon the piano, of every- species of 
theme ^at could be given to him. He was unaai- 
mously elected master of the Philharmonic Aca* 
demy. 

At Florence, the Marquis Ligneville, the muaical 
patron of the day, was enraptured at the young Mo* 
zart's off-hand scores, his development of subjects, 
and his extempore playing on the organ, violin, and 
the piano. 

As he passed through Verona, a deputation pre- 
sented to him the diploma of member of the Philhw- 
monic Society of that city ; and at Rome the pope 
conferred upon him the Golden Spurs, and the CroM 
and Brevet of a Knight of the Golden Order— ^u- 
ratx BiRlitim Mquen. Here the most extraordinary 
exercise of his faculties was exhibited. In the Six- 
tine Chapel, every Ash Wednesday and Good Fri- 
day, Corregio's Miseren is sung by the choir oi 
thirty-two voices, without any accompaniment 
whatever. The sensation of terror is exeitad in the 
highest degree by the manner in which the pale or 
reddened lights of the tapers are severally tibrown 
upon Michael Angelo's sublime painting of the Last 
Judgment, behind the altar, and by the mode of sing- 
ing the Miserere^ according to the incidents of the 
sacred drama. The people of Rome make the great- 
est mystery of this vocal mass, and pretend that 
the mode of singing cannot be conveyed by notes ; 
and the punishment of excommunication would be 
inflicted upon any body who should give a copy of 
any part of the music. The secret had' certainly 
been kept with the success even of that of freema- 
sonry. Mozart, however, repaired to the chapel on 
Ash Wednesday, heard the service, carried it away 
in his memory, and, eommitting it to paper, and 
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brittgittgr it in his hat to the chapel on the Good Fri- 
day, foond the whole to be correct, except in a few 
passages, which he easily verified. It would be 
impossible to convey any idea of this little less than 
miraculons exertion of memory, and of every mental 
faculty connected with music, except to those who 
Itre acquainted with the Miserere, 

Superstition is not confined to the vulgar, and this 
feat of Mozart's was attributed to magic. When he 
was playing the piano, at the Conservaiorio alia Pi^ 
toj at Naples, the audience, electrified by a succes- 
sion of brilliant passages, attributed their astonish- 
ing effect to his ring, which they made him take off. 
Fanaticism can neither be satisfied nor convinced; 
and although the performance continued eqtially 
fine, Jtill its surprising success was attributed to 
tile ring, or to 9ome other charm which he had about 
him. 

Mocart had now attained the height of reputation. 
He had gone through the ordeal of Italian preju- 
dices, pride, jealousies, and fastidiousness, as well 
as that of really refined taste and science; and the 
whole of Italy had resounded with his praise. 

In March 1771, he again returned to his native 
city, loaded with honours, but with the same mild, 
docile, unassuming disposition with which he had 
left it. He found awaiting him an order from Maria 
Theresa to compose a cantata, on the subject of 
Ascanius in Alba, for Hasse's opera, in celebration 
of the marrige of the Archduke Ferdinand. 

Prom 1771 to 1775, Mozart made many journeys 
from Salzburg to different capitals of Germany and 
Italy ; for his professional invitations were frequent, 
and the solicitations for his company from princes 
were numerous and earnest, reflecting even more 
honour upon those who gave them than upon the 
wceiver. 
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In 1T73, a new archbishop of his naUre town was 
elected, and Mozart honoured his inauguratiop bjr 
the cantata of // sogno di Seipiont ; and when the 
Archduke Maximilian yisited the archbishop, in 

1775, Mozart composed his cantata, i7 Be Paatortf 
in honour of the noble guest. Between 1773 and 

1776, he produced his opera buffa, La Finta CHardi' 
ntera^ two masses for the elector of Bavaria, and se- 
Teral other pieces. 

Mozart had an unconquerable aversion to the vocal 
and instrumental music of the French ; but his mild 
and irresolute nature yielded to his father's persua- 
sions to settle in Paris, to which city he was ac- 
compained by his mother, in 1777. His mother lost 
her life in that capital in the succeeding year, and 
no persuasion could induce the melancholy and af- 
lectioDate Mozart to continue there. 

We find him again at Salzburg, in the beginning 
of 1779 ; and, in November 1780, he repaired to Vi- 
enna, which city he determined never to leave, pre- 
ferring it, he said, to every other place he had visit- 
ed, even London itself not excepted. 

He was twenty-four years and ten months old 
when he took up his permanent residence in fhe 
German capital, then containing Haydn and a host 
of musical genius. Most of his operas and great 
works were composed at Vienna. 

A very singular coincidence of circumstances now 
changed the fate of this amiable and extraordinary 
man. His great admirer, the Elector of Bavaria, 
who possessed, perhaps, the finest band of musicians 
in Europe, had obtained Mozart^s promise to com- 
pose for him an opera (Idomeneu*) for the carnival 
of 1779. 

Nothing, however, could stimulate Mozart to 
commence the performance. In fact, he had fallen- 
deeply in love. A performer of the name of Webs 
i3 
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a tady ermy wty worthy of liio afibekioiit^ at avfcBe^ 
qvent erents inroTed, had absorbed his- tiioiii^ts 
night and day ; until at length being aeeepled by 
her, he made propoeaLs for her to her parenti«**«&d 
was rejeeted. 

Althoogh Mozart had been entertained, oareesed 
and extolled by the principal kings and nobili/ty of 
Europe, he was still poor even to destitution — fkom 
absolutely yicious or extravagant, habits he was free, 
but he was equally unused to habits of business; 
and the world considered his wonderful productions 
as the casual efforts of an uneertain genius, ralisir 
than the results of talent regulated, and to be de- 
pended upon, as a means of supporting a ismily. 
Stung to the quick at his iejeotiott>by the relations 
of Miss Weber, Mosart remarked, thai he would 
soon let them see, that he oould command his talents 
when he pleased, and that he could make them sub- 
seryient to objects of gain. He aceor^ngly applied 
himself to his studies, and rabidly produced the 
beautiful opera of Mmmew for tiie Elector of Ba- 
varia. 

This elabt>rate and splendid woric was received 
with the greatest applause at Munich^ Yieoaa, and 
Prague. It abounds in tenderness and in varied pas- 
sion, which Mozart attributed to the eonftiets of his 
feelings whilst writing it. He alw^s bought it 
his best work, and it is not difficult to traee his very 
beat melodies and harmonies to muacal ideas oo^- 
tained in this opera. It is singular thai this opeca 
was never performed in London* 

The Emperor Joseph directly engaged Mozart to 
compose a German opera, /He JSntfukrtmg mut dem 
Serail. T*his was brought out in 1783, and Mozart 
was married. He next wrote the MMtrit^ ofM^SgO' 
ytf in 1786, at the request of the eBiperor» and tiiis 
ras followed, in 1797, by hia Am ^'osmifu; wiiMsa 
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To these succeeded the Italian opera (comie) of 
(hri Ikm TutH^ and La CUmenza di Tito^ bsoughl 
ont in 179ft; and the Gennan opeiaa, Der Sehautpi^ 
iireetor^ and Die Zauherftoit^ played the same year •• 
the Clememza A' Tito. This last opera was eooi* 
posed for the ooroaation of the Enqperor Leopold* 

To Ae lo'wrs of chancier^ and of peculiar indi^ 
▼iduality of disposition, nothing can be more cuii* 
ens than the private life <tf Mozart. He wae the 
child of impulses. He composed by fits and startSt 
and often under die delusion of approaehing OTllli 
which made him write until he fainted with exhaus- 
tion; whilst, at otiier times, no excitement could 
levee him from his indolent or melanohoiy abatr9i>- 
tioBS* His h&bit, as fsjr as he could fix a habit, 
was to rise at six and compose until ten, and to give 
up the remainder of the day to casual intruders, or 
to wJtoteTer whims might seize him* But in the 
CTUtting, some feeling or accident would lead him 
to an instntment, and he woidd amuse himself by 
modulating, by deyeloping subjects, or playing beau^ 
tifiil nelo&es, until the night was too far advanced 
to admit of his rising early the next morning. His 
execution upon the piano waa remarkably brilliani, 
wd tht^t of his left hand exceeded in rapidity and 
strength any thing upon record. - His hands, how- 
erer, appeared clumsy, and he was far from neat or 
dexterooe in the use of them* except upon musical 
instnimeatflh^although he was, a]so» a fine player 
at billiards. 

Hie fiivoufite pieees were Ifommeiu and Don 
GtoMMnf . Hie rapidity in composing many parts, 
and psirtiottlarly the overtnre of Dm Qi&vanni, is 
afanoet ineredible. He had trifled away his time 
vnlO eleven at night, when bedesiBsd his wife to 
make htm some puaek,.and begged iier t* lell him 
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•on« ^*iktry tales" or **odd ttoriM^ to keep him 
awake* Mozart, however, fell into a sound sleep, 
and, waking at Are in the morning, flew in despair 
to his desk. He wrote with enthusiastic rapidity ; 
and, at serea, when the copiers for the orchestra 
called OB him, according to his appointment, the 
OTertore was finished. On that night the opera 
was brouj^t oat, and the overture was played with- 
•at a rehearsal. 

But these facts became known, and occasioned 
many severe criticisms upon the composition. 
Haydn, being present on one of these occasions, 
reproved the ill-tempered critics by observing, 
** Gentlemen, / do not feel myself a competent 
judge of this dispute; but all I knov is, that 
MBtart is the greatest composer in ^^^^lenoe.*' 
The detraetors were abashed and sileuj^ed. 

Musicians seem to have less of ' professional 
jealousy towards each other than painters. On 
another occasion, Haydn met Leopold Mpaart, when 
his son was only twenty-one years of age, and 
addressed him, before every body, with **Sir, 1 
declare to Heaven, and upon my honour, that I 
regard your son as the greatest composer I ever 
heard.*' When a painter complimented Cimarosa, 
by saying he was equal to Mozart, Cimarosa sternly 
replied, ** What would you think. Sir, of the good 
sense or sincerity of the man who should tell you 
that you equalled Raphael!'' Haydn's application 
was intense, and he in good health and easy cir- 
cumstances, to the advanced age of seventy-eight. 
Mozart had studied so little^ that it was said of 
him that **he was ignorant of all music but his 
own ;" his youth had been spent in travelling, his 
middle a^^e amidst the infirmities of ill health and 
the dist^a/etimis of poverty, and he died at thirty- 
*ix. Yet Bbydn's great friend and . admirer, the 
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Baron Van Swieten, acknowledged that *^ Mozart 
would have excelled Haydn had he Hred.'* Bnt 
when Haydn and Mozart received a joint proposal 
at the same time from Prague, to repair thither and 
conduct the great musical celebration of Leopold's 
coronation, Haydn gave place to Mozart, simply 
replying, "Where Mozart is Haydn dares not 
come." oil one occasion Mozart was performing 
a new piece of Haydn's, when an eminent compo- 
ser, fastidious and malicious, said of a passage, 
•* There, neither you nor I would have written such 
a passage." " No," replied Mozart, " for the best 
of all reasons ; we are unequal to it.** Of Jomelli 
and Martini, Mozart had but a poor opinion ; but 
it was not his habit to detract from the reputation of 
any contemporary authors. He purposely sought 
the acquaintance of Gluck, and was fond of declaring, 
how much he had profited by his conversation and 
by his performances and compositions. He took a 
remarkable opportunity of benefiting Haydn's bro- 
ther, by allowing him to claim one of his compo- 
sitions. 

Mozart wzM of diminutive stature. His frame 
was slight and thin ; and his face long, slender, 
and pale, with a large, high, capacious forehead ; 
the whole strongly marked and approaching to what 
might vulgarly be termed an unnatural countenance. 
When in repose, his expression of countenance was 
that of a pathetic exhaustion ; but, if roused to par- 
take in the scenes around him, the strong, rapid, 
and incessant changes of his face, indicated the ex- 
treme acuteness with which he felt all he heard or 
witnessed. His body was always under some ner- 
vous irritation ; and his legs were in constant mo- 
tion; he would be incessantly shifting his position 
and tapping the object nearest to him with his 
fingers. If roused from his abstractions, and mad*^ 
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to moTO about, bj his wifo or friends, mho wei» 
solicitons for his recreation and amasement, he 
would, as Addison terms it, <« think aloud," and, 
speaking audibly to himself whateyer was passing 
in his mind, would move amidst the company, 
almost unconscious of their presence. An admira- 
tion of his genius, and of his excellent heart, checked 
any disposition to ridicule. 

To his family and friends he was always mild, 
indulgent, and liberal. In money affairs, and in the 
economy of domestic arrangements, or in transactions 
of business, he was simple as a child. The excel- 
lent conduct of his wife entitled her to the delicate 
attentions and affectionate confidence which she erer 
received from him. t 

During her dangerous illness, the anxiety of 
Mozart for her sufferings was so intense as to alarm 
his friends for his safety. When she became' con* 
Talescent, and eren restored to health, he used to 
answer all inquiries about her on tip-toe, and in a 
soft whisper, with his finger on his lips; so difficult 
was it for him to recover from his nervous irritation 
and painful reminiscences. Subsequently, when 
his wife was again an invalid, this amiable man, 
every morning when he went out to ride, used to 
creep into her chamber without disturbing her, and 
lay such notes as the following upon her pillow : 
*' Good morning, my love, I hope you have slept 
well, and that nothing has disturbed you. Be care- 
ful not to take cold, or to hurt yourself in stooping; 
do not vex yourself with the servants. Avoid every 
thing unpleasant to you, till I return : take good « 
care of yourself. I shall be back by nine." Every 
day he would bring her home some little present to 
gratify her appetite, or to sooth her feelings. These 
endearing attentions were reciprocal. Moaart was 
'oQd of iiig t^o jphildren« They were both ^sons, 
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bat they inherited not their father's genius, and they 
were left objects of public benerolence, which, how- 
erer, was liberally extended to them. 

In pecuniary affairs, Mozart was disinterested 
and generons, to a degree that made him the dupe 
of the mercenary and artful. It has been obserred 
that his Pianoforte Lessons are not, in general, wor- 
thy of his high reputation. In fact, they were the 
offspring of his easy good nature. He nerer took 
money for them, but wrote them as presents for 
friends, and adapted them to the capacities of those 
who were to play them, or to the views of those who 
wished to turn them to their advantage. 

This kind and amiable man was continually de- 
voting his time anSi interests to others. It was his 
habft to bring men of talents together, and to intro- 
duce and recommend obscure and distressed persons 
of genius to liberal and affluent patrons. But from 
the titled and wealthy Mozart reaped no advantage 
on his own account. He was too candid and inde- 
pendent— -too much guided by his momentary sensa* 
tions— too disinterested about providing for the fu- 
ture, though keenly sensitive to his prospects of in- 
digence — ^to derive wealth or distinction from his 
connexion with the great. 

When the Emperor Joseph had imbibed the preju- 
dices of his Italian musicians against the German 
sehool, he observed to Mozart, on his new opera, the 
Enifuhrung au9 dem Serailj that ** it was too fine for 
his ear, and had too tnany notes,** ** It has just as 
many as it ought to have,'* was the imprudent, 
though honest reply of this simple-hearted man. On 
another occasion, Mozart raised a hornet's nest about 
him, by complaining to the emperor that the Italian 
on ek e sti a was murdering his new opera of Figaro, 
ndfl was the fact; and the emperor compelled the 
jMlois mvtiohais to alter their style of performance, 
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vndar the pain of an inunediate imprisonment. The 
remainder of the opera was executed admirably ; 
but the Italians neyer lost sight of their reveng^. 
Afterwards the emperor was informed that, in a com- 
position for the court, Mozart had not written his 
part for himself, though the time of performance 
was drawing near. He broke in upon the author, 
as he was employed upon his scores, and, looking 
over them, said, " Yes, yes, these are all right; but 
where is your part, Mozart I** " Here," said Mozart, 
touching his head emphatically with his finger. In 
fact, Mozart's accompaniment was extemporary. 
On another occasion, when the emperor sent him an 
imperial hint, that *' he was not in good play"— 
** Pooh, pooh, his majesty is not in good temper," 
was the too honest reply* Such a man could wnt 
prosper in the atmosphere of a despotic court. 

He was equally careless of offending the malig- 
nancy and petty jealousy of his own class. Mozart 
dedicated some quartets to Haydn; and a person 
extolling the composition, in order to compliment 
Mozart at the expense of Haydn, **Sir," replied 
the former, " if you and I were melted down toge- 
ther, we should not famish materials for one 
Haydn." 

Notwithstanding the illiberal and eren unjust 
treatment Mozart experienced from the Emperor 
Joseph — when he yisited Berlin, and receired from 
Frederick the Great the munificent offer of a salary 
of three thousand crowns a-year-»he rejected the 
tempting proposal, replying with much simplicity, 
^' What ! shall I desert my good Emperor? Being 
pressed to accept the offer, he replied, ^' I am load 
of Vienna, the emperor treats me kindly, axkd I caze 
little about money." 

It was not until pecunjbry distress made him fwv 
i>oie a speculative ^umey to London, that the fiUa* 
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pesor Jo8«ph, infloencsd by a selibh fear of IcNnagr 
tfa6 ornament of bis court, and the soaorce of his 
]mTate amusements, proposed to relievo- his misovies 
by an annual salary. With aa unparalleledi injos- 
tiee he consulted one of Mozart's enemies upon ihe 
amount, which he fixed at the wretshed; sum- of 
eight hundred florinis, or about one hundred pounds 
sterling per annum. Long after, when a sort of 
finance commission called upon employes aad 8ti« 
pendiaries to made a return of all- same- they ve- 
ceived fi*om the goyernmeiit, Moaart wrote oppo- 
posite this paltry amount, ^^ Too muoh fixt what) I 
hare done, and too little for what I could hare 
done/' The emperor expressed his displeaeuve at 
the obseryation, but made no increase m tiie al- 
lowance. 

But ** they help to honour, whom l^ey help to 
starve;" and Mozart's natal day is now celebrated 
throughout Germany, while that of his impeml 
patron is forgotten or diisregarded. In the ehunch 
of the Holy Cross at Bresliau, two hundred and sixty 
musicians assembled in 1834, to celebrate the birl^ 
of Mozart, and a superb jubilee and musieaL fOsliTal 
Were gotten up on the occasion. 

Considering the very short period of this great 
man's life, Mozart composed more than any ot&er 
person whatever. So rapid and luxuriant was tHe 
flow of his ideas, in all their rich variety of tender, 
fliirliiful, solemn, and sublime, that even during t^e 
four months preceding his death, though interrupted 
eootiaually by -morbid f(&el$ngs and actual pain, he 
wtoiCe six of hid< best and most elaborate pieces. 

N'O eomposer^a ' works embrace so many species 
of composition, or are so excellent in all of them. 
He steads unrivalled in Kalian and German operas, 
in aymphoiues, in light airs for dancing, in simple 
ValMe, and in maseee aad motel». He wrote fou^ 
K 
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tMii ItaliaB opeYit, tfauM German opens, eeTmiteeii 
•ymphoiiiee« MTen quartet*, yery many quintets, 
•onataa, cantatas, scenas, romanoea, canons, waltzes, 
serenades, masses, motets, and his final grand 
Mefuiem. Tliese inclade every kind of reputable 
eompositiott. 

His melodies are natural, simple, and yet full of 
energy and deep feeling. His choruses and finales 
are replete with fine science, and exhibit his tho- 
rough knowledge of the powers of eyery instrument 
in 1^ orehestra. It is a fact, attested beyond dis- 
pute, that in the most extensive orchestras ever 
collected in (Germany or France, he could not only 
detect every badly played note, but point out the 
defective player or instrument. 

Mozart's themes are always natural. They 
evince a deep mind, and are full of original thought, 
without being laboured or pedantic. His address 
and dexterity in developing his design, are peculiar- 
ly his own. In this, again, he displays his wonder- 
fol knowledge of every part of the orchestra. So 
perfectly was this the effect of a great, creative 
genius, as distinguished from study or art, that his 
manuscript scores, now extent, exhibit very few 
erasures* They are clear, and bear evidence that 
they were written off-hand. He made an unprece- 
dented use of wind instruments. 

But Moaart, like all other composers of operas, 
often wrote under unfavourable circumstances. 
Subjects foreign to his nature, and contrary to the 
genius of the people among whom he lived, were 
frequently prescribed to him. In his Figaro^ for ex- 
ample, he is tender, impassioned, and often gay of 
heart; but his music affords no idea of the inv<^oui 
gallantry of the French drama of Beaumarohais. . 

In the latter part of his life he was the victim of 
morbid sensibilities, and of 4istempeied, though not 
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unamiable peculiaritiet. He was opprested with 
^* thJI^k o'ercoming fancies/* and his fits of despond- 
ency, and his presentiments of death, were most af- 
flicting to his family who loved him dearly. 

In this lamentable state of his nerrous system, 
he wrote his Zauherfloity and Clemenza di Tito^ with 
his Requiem^ and other pieces ; for, among his many 
morbid afflictions, the most severe was the spectre 
of the future destitution of his family, which haunt- 
ed his imagination night and day. 

There is something so peculiar in the history of 
his Requiem^ that we cannot but give it to our read- 
ers. This is a funeral mass (in D minor.) It opens 
by the dismal notes of the comi di hat$etto mixing 
with the orchestra in a stream of mournful, over- 
whelming pathos. The dies ira^ and the tuba mu 
rum^ are full of terror; and never were the trom- 
bont* so effectively introduced. The rex tremendm 
majettatisy the rteordarey and the lux mtema hare car- 
ried music to its climax in producing sublime sen- 
sations. 

In one of Mozart's most melaneholy fits, in which 
his wife had in vain attempted to sooth him, a car- 
riage stopped at the door, and a tall, grave, well- 
dressed person, of impressive deportment, was ush- 
ered into his room. 

** I have been commissioned. Sir, by a man of oob- 
siderable importance, to call upon you.'' 

"Who is hel" interrupted Mozart, much de- 
pressed. 

" He does not wish to be known." 

*' Well, Sir, and what docs he want?" 

" He has just lost a person whom he tenderly 
loTed, and whose memory will be eternally dear to 
him. He is anxious to solemnize Uiis loss annu- 
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Mft, and h« will give y«u any reward for n,rtquiem, 
£mploy all your genius and feeling for he is a^dge 
of nittsic, and his affliction is severe." 

Mozart was deeply affected by the stranger's 
mournful and impressive manner, and he briefly 
ooBsented to write a funereal mass. 

*^ What time do you ask 1 

"A month." 

*^ Very well; this day month 1 shall^return. 
What price do you require 1" 

** A hundred ducats." 

The stranger sikntly deposited them on the table, 
and withdrew. 

Mozart was lost in a fit of melancholy. Presently 
sscovering himself^ he ardently called for his wri- 
ting materials, and set about composition with 
an intensity which alarmed hi^ family. He wrote 
day and night; nor could his wife, by her usual en- 
troaties ar stratagems, induce him to quit the work. 
Several times he fainted, and on recovering from one 
of these attacks, he took his wife by the hand, and, 
looking earnestly at her, said, ** This is for my fu- 
neral service : this requiem is for myself." 

It was to no purpose that his family endeavoured 
to eheer his mind, and destroy this presentiment of 
his dissolution. His excessive application increas- 
ed his nervous gloom; and when the return of the 
stranger was expected, the agitation of poor Mozart 
was truly distressing. 

At length he came, dressed in black, pale, and 
his countenance as much overcast with sadness as 
on their first interview. 

*' I have found it impossible," said Mozart, '< to 
keep my word. The work interests me more than X 
had idaagined. I must have another month." 

'* In that case, it is but just to increase the re- 
gard. Here are fifty ducats more," 
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**Sir/* said Mozart with increasing astonish* 
ment, *^ who are you, thenr' 

** That is nothing to your purpose,*' replied the 
stranger. " In a month I shall return/' 

The stranger withdrew, and Mozart despatched 
a serrant to trace whither he went. But the ser- 
rant failed in his object; and his master became 
doubly distressed. 

An idea now seized the unhappy man, that this 
stranger was a supernatural being, sent to prepare 
him for death. In rain was the absurdity of the 
sopposition demonstrated to him; in vain was he 
urged by his affectionate wife and attached friends 
to quiet himself for the month, when the stranger's 
residence should be demanded or traced. 

Fit succeeded to fit, and vision to vision. In ^e 
short and painful intervals, Mozart worked upon the 
Requiem. Many parts of the composition afford 
proofs of his disordered intellect. The Requiem, 
however, was finished. 

At the exact expiration of the month th^ stranger 
returned — Mozart was lying a corpse ! He died im 
the 5th of September, 1791, aged thirty-five yearSt 
seven months, and nine days. The Requiem was 
his funeral service. 
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THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 
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Thx grreat and varied gifts which nature bestowed 
OM this extraordinary individual, and whieh he fur- 
ther improved by assiduous cultivation, have obtain- 
cd fox him the title of Mmirabky and consigned 
his name to a glorious immortality. The life of 
Crichton is indeed a subject of curious investigation, 
ajld one deserving the study of the philosophic mind; 
b«^ apart from the reflections which a combination 
of so much genius, learning, and physical advan- 
tages is ealculated topsail forth, the career of Crich- 
ton, even with respect to the mere interest of cariosi- 
ty, will always demand a place in the biography of 
sxtraordinary persona* 

From the romantic character of our hero's life, 
no less than the numerous and splendid merits which 
have been assigned to him, some writers have been 
led to suppose that there is much exaggeration in 
the accounts of this singular being. They accord- 
ingly discard, as fabulous, all those parts of his life 
which they deem to savour somewhat of romance, 
and mercilessly clip the talents and accomplishments 
of our hero of their glorious proportions. But this is 
not all. Happy, indeed, would it have been for the 
memory of Crichton, if, by this curtailment of merit, 
he had been saved from the attacks of yet more hos- 
tile aggressors. This, however, has not been the 
case. Certain seemingly learned persons, who con- 
sider it an evidence of strong intellect tp 4^^^ every 
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thing, have found a very fit opportunity of indulging 
their humour. This propensity towards doubt be- 
ing, according to them, the established proof of a 
truly philosophic mind, it would follow, as a matter 
of course, that the more complete the disbelief, the 
greater the philosopher ; and in such learned pro- 
gression we may, perhaps, see the day when we 
shall become really so profoundly philosophical, as 
to doubt whether we actually live and breathe and 
haTe our being. 

These obserrations refer in particular to those pei^ 
sons who not only turn with contempt from the idea 
of the merits of the Admirable Crichton, but stout- 
ly deny that such a being ever existed. How can a 
doubter digest the wondeful things narrated of our 
hero 1 It is much easier to deny than to inquire in- 
to the nature of those things which, at the first, may 
astonish our weak capacities— thus ha^e many 
thought with regard to Crichton. In sp^te of the ac- 
counts of contemporary authors, and the established 
admiration of two centuries, they are determined by 
their peculiar incredulity, to deny his right to im- 
mortality, and to present his life as a tissue of im- 
posture. Doubting philosophers pay indeed a very 
poor compliment to human nature; any thing ap- 
pearing at all remote from the beaten track becomes, 
in their eyes, impossible. Evei^ thing bearing at 
all the look of romance must be a fable ; and any 
extraordinary share of abilities, talents, and good 
fortune, ineyitably brings forward sceptical opinions. 
Yet, strange to say, howeyer dubious men may be 
with regard to the singularmerits recorded of their 
fellow-creatures, they, nevertheless, are always pre- 
pared to believe any example of crime, meanness, or 
depravity, however monstrous or incomprehensible 
it may appear. This would lead to the conclusion 
that human nature is in itself very bad, and th* 
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whilst we discredit or donbt the yirtaes of mankindy 
we are only to be staunch belieyers with respect to 
its yices. We are far from subscribing to this creed, 
for we think it the duty of a good philosopher, who 
it a Christian^ to rererse the picture ; and this might 
be a method better calculated to improye mankind, 
than that constant and degrading desire to depre- 
eitae the species. 

Thanks to the talent and industry of a modem 
writer, the existence of Crichton is not only 
dearly preyed, but a true estimate made of his me- 
rits and adyentures. We sincerely partake in his 
opinions, and shall follow his work as a model of 
our little biogpraphy. 

James Crichton was bom in the year 1561, and 
was the son of Robert Crichton, of Eliock, a gen- 
tleman who occupied the important station of Lord 
Adyocate to Queen Mary and James the Sixth. 
The Crichton family was one of yery high distinc- 
tion, and our hero had the adyantage of being con- 
nected with men of great influence in the state. 
Young Crichton, haying obtained the rudiments of 
education at Edinburgh, was sent to karn philoso- 
phy and the sciences at the seminary of St. An 
drew's, then one of the most renowned seats of 
learning. Here he receiyed the adyantages which 
arise from good preceptors, among- whom we may 
mention the celebrated Buchanan. Crichton made 
rapid strides in the career of instruction ; he obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts when he was only 
twelye years of age, and receiyed the grrade of Master 
at the expiration of two years more. His attain- 
ments in knowledge were so great at this early 
period that he was considered the third scholar in 
the seminary. But the proficiency which he made 
in Uarniug did not in the least abate his ardour to 
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acquire more* He continued his unwearied applica* 
tion, and in a short time became complete master 
of the philosophy and sciences of the time, as well 
as of ten different languages. The natural quick* 
ness of his parts happily aided his love of study; 
and, in his sixteenth year, he was already embarked 
in that career of fame which has diffused such splen- 
dour over his memory. 

But we are not only to consider our hero as a 
possessor of unusual mental endowments and stu- 
dious acquirements : — strange to say, his life affords 
a striking illustration of the possibility of the union 
of those qualities and accomplishments which appear 
somewhat inconsistent with each other. The pur- 
suit of science and laborious study naturally argues 
sedentary and effeminate habits, which cannot but be 
accounted unfavourable to the acquisition of corpo- 
real advantages or the cultivation of the liberal arts. 
It would seem tiiat nature portions out to each indi- 
vidual peculiar walks in which he is to become emi- 
nent, and accordingly each one is more or less 
endowed with the requisites of that peculiar walk to 
which he is destined. Beiudes, life being a span, 
and the departments of science and art so numerous, 
it seems almost impossible that a single individual 
can attain any conspicuous eminence in nearly all 
the walks of human excellence : yet, strange to re- 
late, this wonder is fully established in the life of 
our hero. 

His personal appearance was manly and prepos- 
sessing: — ^a form gracefully turned, combining the 
advantages of strength and symmetry, and an intel- 
lectual and handsome countenance, threw a charm 
over his person that heightened the more solid bene- 
fits which he had received from nature. Crichton 
is, indeed, described by some' as a model of mascu- 
line baanty^ But these endowments were furth' 
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ifteroated by tiie aettvity of his body and the elasti- 
city of his limbs : he accordingly soon acquired all 
those accomplishments which were so diligently cul- 
tirated by gentlemen of that age, and are yet pnrsned, 
thongh they have decreased somewhat in importance. 
He became an adept in all the martial exercises of 
those chivalrous and romantic times. Among other 
practices, the art of fencing was one which engros- 
sed a great portion of attention, and was most assi- 
duously followed. The sword was the weapon used 
in all contentions of honour throughout Europe, and 
as, unfortunately, the practice of duelling was ez- 
tensiye, the necessity of learning the art of self-de- 
fence became apparent: the masters of fencing as- 
sumed an importance to which they had no proper 
claim, and travelled through various courts to bestow 
their instruction. Crichton applied himself with his 
usual ardour to this exercise, and, in process of time, 
was accounted a most skilful as well as intrepid 
swordsman. 

In the management of a horse he also evinced 
much spirit and expertness : not only could he bring 
the most fiery steed under command, but he dis- 
played unoommon ease and grace in his horsemanship, 
so that additional beauty was conferred on his al- 
ready elegant person. 

Great praise is also bestowed on his dancing, 
which is reported to have been consummate in agility 
and grace. Jn short, there was no pastime in which 
physical advantages may be favourably displayed 
wherein he did not evince a high degree of excel- 
lence. To these accomplishments he added a de- 
cided genius for the enchanting art of music. He 
t>osseB8ed a soft, harmonious voice, a correct ear, and 
fine taste. But his superiority was not limited to the 
voeal department of the art, for he was besides, a skil- 
ful performer on a variety of instruments. In addition 
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Uges which spring irom an inteTconzse with good 
tociety. The lank of his father obtained for him 
a passport to the highest oircles in his conntry, and 
he there acquired that elegant carriage and graeefiil 
address* which heightened the effect of his Taried 
excellence* 

It was the practice of the times, among the 
Scotch nobility and gentry, to send their sons to 
travel throngh foreign courts, in order to finish their 
education— -a custom which deserres high commen- 
dation, as nothing contributes to afford greater know- 
ledge of mankind in general than travelling. It 
was natural the yoling Criehton should follow the 
method adopted by his countrymen; and the attain- 
ments with which he was adorned seemed in some 
manner incomplete, and his education imperfect, 
until he had visited the most celebrated courts of 
Europe. With the lustre of fame gained in his 
own country, possessing the extraordinary mentB 
which we have recounted, and endowed with a 
frame capable of enduring great fatigue and toil, our 
hero prepared for his travels with great ardour and 
buoyancy of spirits. Paris was at that time (as It 
is also now) a justly celebrated capital. It was 
distinguished not only for the splendour of its courts, 
but the learning of renowned professors and scho- 
lars. Erudition and gaiety seemed to divide the 
attention of the lively inhabitants of Paris, and a 
great concourse of foreigners were naturally attract* 
ed to the capital by the laudatory reports of fame. 
Criehton resolved to visit the French court in the 
first instance; and, in adopting this determination, 
he had probably more reason ^an a mere idle curi- 
oaity to behold the wonders of the place. 

It was a practice generally followed, not only in 
Fraaof, but in other countries of Europe, to ho' * 
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^Uie 4«balM «i seieBoe Md pk^oMpkyt la irkkh 
the OMMt rtnowaed aeholan mtde it a dutjr te take 
ft part. In these scientific and literary conteeto the 
greatest infennity was used,, in order to present the 
most abstrase and difficult qnestioas on tke given 
anhjects of dispute. T^ possessors of talents and 
erudition had thus an open field to obtain rapid dis- 
tinctteot ^"^^ ^ great temptation was aocGvdingly 
held oat to ardent minds to oiter this field of intel- 
lectual contention. Crichton's mind was fired witii 
the emulation of glory, and ss he had made such 
extraordinary proficiency in the learning of the 
timeSy he entertained sanguine expectations of suo- 
eess. Besides, to the intrinsic adiantages of the 
education he had receiyed, he added those of grace- 
ful mannery elegant deportment and address, which 
80 efluaen^y distinguish the refined gentleman from 
the college pedant. In tlos respect he possessed 
a decided superiority orer his adrersaries, the 
greater part of whom, through a mistaken notion 
founded in conceit and pride, conceived that the con- 
fined life of a cloister or a solitary closet, the sere- 
rity of dttlness and a stiff pomposity of manner, are 
alone deserving the approbation of a learned being. 
This ridiculous idea is now pretty generally scouted 
from society, and we find, without surprise, that 
depth of thought and vigoaT of intellect may exist 
without personal neglect in dmss and manner^ the 
adoption of eccentvicities, and contempt for the elo* 
gaacies of polished life. 

Soon after his arrival in Paris, Oriehten, in pm^ 
saance of the practice cited above, caused plaeards, 
containing a challenge to the professors and scholars, 
to be affixed in the places of most pahUc vesoit 
He declared in Amss emriei^ that, at the end oi six 
weeks, he should pvesent himself at the Odkge of 
'^^^nmte^ whea be wonld answer «U qnestionB pat 
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to l»m coneeming any aeieneey libetal aft, diM^pline, 

or faculty, whether praetieai or theoretie. This chal- 
leage attracted in no slight degree the public atten- 
tion, and hecame the to}Ho of conversation in Paris. 
Every one was surprised at the boldness, not to 
say presumption, of the foreign youth, who dared 
thus seek a voluntary competition with the profound 
scholars of so celebrated a capital* Various opinions 
were entertained on the subject, and some persons 
could not reconcile great proficiency in learning with 
the youth of the champion. It was accordingly 
the prevailing notion^ that Orichton would not attend 
at the {^pointed meeting, and that the whole affair 
was a sort of pasquinade or joke against the French 
university. 

This opinion, Jiowever, was contradicted: for, on 
the appointed day, Crichton was faithful to his chal- 
lenge, and the disputation actually took place. A 
vast concourse of spectatOTS crowded to the celebra- 
ted seminary, eager to be witness of a contest that 
had excited the most lively interest. Crichton pre- 
sented himself in a composed and collected manner 
before his learned opponents, and the ceremony be- 
gan. The most eminent divines had assembled on 
tiiis interestiBg occasion in order to put the most 
abstruse questions to the accomplished youth. He, 
however, showed himself ready to "answer any que- 
ries, to the astonishment of the learned assemblage ; 
and he acquitted himself in so honourable a manner 
that he received public testimonies of admiration 
from the president and four of the professors. Far 
from being unduly elated by his triumph, Crichton 
seemed to make very light of a distincUon whicb 
woald have swelled with grateful joy and sweet in- 
toxication, the breast not only of a young man, but 
tmei of the more aged and less ardent scfaokts. 
ThisoinnuBStHieekeiiiifeSBsa ths ^ery ^lieh ho hwl 
L 
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gained, and his ntme became the topie of genetal 
conrenation in the French capital* 

The court of Henry III. was, despite of the calami- 
ties which afflicted the nation, one of the most gay 
and splendid of Enrope. The most expensiTe pa- 
geants, gorgeous shows, magnificent feats, and 
erery scene which can display a monarch's proiiision 
were continually rehearsed in Paris, and a constaat 
round of pleasure and pomp seemed to be the absori)- 
ing occupation of his courtiers. The chivalrous 
pastimes of the age were objects of high regard, and 
accordingly tourneys, tilting, jousts, and other mar- 
tial exercises, accompanied with idi the state and 
ceremony of chivalry, were often celebrated. In 
these the king and the most distinguished noblemen 
of his court always took a prominent part; and the 
arrangement and magnificence of such scenes were, 
with Henry, matters of the first consideratioii. 

It is not surprising that Crichton should have been 
rejoiced to live in a city where such means of dis- 
tinction were offered, nor that he should eagerly take 
part in occupations so consistent with Ids tastes. 
Having acquired such honoundile acad^nic distinc- 
tion, he now eagerly longed to gain equal reputation 
in another line— 009, indeed, in which he was calcu- 
lated pre-eminently to shine. The beauty of his 
person, the symmetry of his form, added to the great 
skill he had acquired in all the requisites to achieve 
feats of arms, placed him in a situation to cope 
successfully with the most famous antagonists. In 
a short time he became, accordingly, the wonder and 
delight of the gay capital; and, quitting fox a time 
the more grave pursuit of academic honours, he 
devoted himself with ardour to the acqutrmnent of 
other distinctions. He was, at one time, found in 
the ball-room, exciting general interest by the ease 
of his dancing and tiie elegance of hiAmaiiiiera; at 
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aaotker he was seen ia the huntiBg-field, or the 
riding-aeademy, Gommanding equal praise by his 
skill in horsemanship. Erery feat of agility, con* 
rage* and str^igth, was performed by him with such 
perfect facility and grace« as to astonish the ]§ost 
ooaiplete masters in the art. Again, he appeared 
gallantly accoutred at a tilting match in the Lonyre, 
where his admirable skill carried the palm of dis- 
tinetiqn in the presence of the assembled beauty of 
the French court: and the ^probation of the fair 
sex, the most agreeable tribute to the feelings of an 
ardent and youthful mind, could not fail to excite 
lirely transports of joy in the heart of the young 
foreigner* 

Such was the pleasing life which our hero led in 
Paris; and the reputation which he gained by the 
display of such multifarious endowments and ac- 
complishments, would have been sufficient to influ- 
ence the- most unimaginative mind and the coldest 
heart. It was at this time that he first obtained the 
distinguished appellation of *^the Mmirabie Crieh- 
<o»y"atitIe with whichMs name descends to posteri- 
ty. The laurels that he had already acquired seem- 
ed, howeyer, not to have satisfied his ambition ; and 
his thirst for glory, far from being allayed, was 
only more excited by each draught from the oup of 
popular applause. The mind of our hero was one of 
those that cannot remain inactiYe for a single instant, 
and must always seek ont some predominant object 
to occupy them. To a oertain point this restless 
ardoor— this longing emulation— is productiye of 
&jae effects, bat it often degenerates, if suffered too 
long to r«le oyer the heart. 

'nie youth and the circumstances attendant on 

t)&e life of Crichton rendered the present state of 

his mind not only excusable but descrying of praise. 

. Having already obtained an extraordinary fame 
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as a scholar, he now wished to acquire the same dis- 
tinction in the career of arms; this idea filled his 
imagination, and although the plan which he. had 
laid down for himself, with regard to his trayets, 
wofid interfere with his present determination, and 
allow him but a short time for the acquisition of 
military glory, he nevertheless entered the French 
service, and was engaged in the civil wars which 
afflicted the nation at that time. 

In the course of two years he had so distinguish- 
ed himself by his courage, discipline, and martial 
conduct, that he not only became an able officer, but 
rose to an honourable post in the French army. 

Having thus spent two years in France, Crichton, 
not satisfied with the gratifying results with which 
his residence in that kingdom had been attended, 
resolved to seek for another field of distinction. 
Italy appeared, in his ardent view, a principal point 
of attraction, and one capable of contenting the 
desires of the most enthusiastic person. Nor was 
this without reason, for Italy was considered at that 
time the centre of learning and the liberal arts, and 
the most eminent professors and artists that dispersed 
themselves throughout £urope had proceeded to that 
classic spot. Crichton resolved, accordingly, to 
resume his travels towards Italy. He then first 
directed his course to the celebrated city of Rome, 
where he was no sooner arrived, than, in compliance 
with the usages of the times, he issued placards simi^ 
lar to those which he had published in Paiis.. At 
the appointed day he was found at his post. The 
assemblage before which he appeared was one of 
the most splendid. The pope and cardinals, with 
the most distinguished inhabitants, were present, as 
well as a vast crowd which had been attracted by 
the fame of the gifted foreigner. The triumph that 
^richton acquired on this occasion was, in every 
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Nspeet, equal to that which had prerioasly crowned 
the display of his talents in Paris. 

FronTRome he proceeded to Venice, then a most 
celebrated capital ; but, notwithstanding the unirer- 
sal admiration which he excited by the display of 
his extraordinary powers, and the joyous welcome 
he met with on eyery side, our hero was troubled 
by some n^ental distress, which, according to the 
most probable conjecture, had its origin in the want 
of fortune. His father, the lord*adyocate, in spite 
of his exalted station, was not a rich man, and it is 
not impossible that the expenses attepdant on trayel- 
ling, with slender means, ought hare reduced Crich- 
ton to embarrassment in pecuniary matters. Indeed, 
he himself, in some rerses addressed to the cele- 
brated printer, Aldus Manutius, rery plainly hints, 
at the calamity which he was obliged to endure. 
When he arrived at Venice, he presented the above 
mentioned yerses to the eminent indiyidual to whom 
they were addressed. Aldus was considered at the 
time not only the best printer in Europe^ but a man 
of considerable learning, and a promoter of literature. 
He accordingly receiyed the young foreigner with 
great cordiality, and the merits of the poem failed 
not to increase the fayourable impression Which his 
fame had excited. 

The appearance of Crichton, his elegant manners, 
and pleasing address, were also calculated to con- 
ciliate the favour of Aldus. "When he perused 
his verses to Manutius, that critic was struck with 
a very agreeable surprise, and judged frwn the 
performance that the author must be a person of 
extraordinary genius. Upon discoursing with the 
stranger, he was filled with admiration; and, finding 
him to be skilled in every subject, he introduced 
l2 
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him to the acquaintance of the men of principal learn* 
ingr and note in Venice.'* * 

Crichton became amicably attached to Aldus 
Manutitts, and, by his means, made a circle of valu- 
able acquaintances in the place. The fame of our 
hero had rapidly spread throug^h the country, so that, 
upon his arrival at Venice, a very short time elapsed 
before he was solemnly introduced to the doge and 
the senate. Upon this occasion he pronounced 
a splendid harangue, which captivated the attention 
and won the good will of the audience, no less by the 
power of its eloquence than the graceful delivery 
with which it was accompanied. Indeed, such 
was the favourable impression made by Crichton 
through his oratory, that, according to the words of 
one of his biographers, '*he was esteemed a pro- 
digy of nature." He also held public disputations 
on various pdints of theology, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics, in the presence of the most learned pro- 
fessors, as well as a vast multitude of people, 
all eager to hear the youthful miracle of learning. 
His reputation was noW so great, that several ac- 
counts of him were written and published. Copies 
of his poetical compositions were in the greatest 
request, and his numerous accomplishments were 
extolled in the warmest terms of praise. 

But his fiaime, and the admiration which it created, 
were not limited to the circle of learned men and 
grave scholars, for he received from every side the 
most flattering tokend Of applause. Such universal 
suffmge was highly gratifying : but what, perhaps, 
conveys a more thrilling sensation of pleasure at so 
early a period of life, is to be the idol of the young, 
and fair, and lovely, and accomplished; and this 
'^ratification was lavishly bestowed on Crichton, 

• Ufe«r Crithton, by KifF^. 
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who became "the 4)b served of all obserTeTS — the 
centre to which were directed the fondest wishes and 
the fairest eyes in that country of love and beauty.*' 
So prosperous a fate, so brilliant a career of glory 
and admiration, was now partially obtruded upon by 
symptoms of declining health. The subjeet of our 
memoir began to suffer very much, and his medical 
advisers and friends, when they found him some- 
what recovered, ordered him to proceed to Padua. 
This city possessed at that time a university, which 
was held in very great esteem, and Crichton, not- 
withstanding the enfeebled state of his constitution, 
resolved to pursue his studies with his wonted ardour 
and alacrity, anxious to distinguish himself in the 
new scene offered to his ambition. 

On the day following that of his arrival, our hero 
appeared before an assembly of the most important 
and learned men in the city, attracted by the repu- 
tation of the extraordinary youth. Crichton then 
opened the meeting with a poem in honour of the 
city, the university, and the eminent persons he was 
addressing; from poetry he changed to prose, in 
which he held a learned debate on various points of 
science and philosophy with the most famous among 
the spectators. The disputation lasted six hours, 
during which Crichton displayed So high an order 
of talents that the wonder of the learned assemblage 
was powerfully excited. Among other labours 
which he undertook, he victoriously combated the 
errors of Aristotle and his commentators; yet he 
brought his arguments with such modesty, and came 
to satisfactory conclusions with such unaffected good 
nature, that the merit of his triumphs was greatly 
enhanced by these charms of his tempter and cha- 
racter. 

The taste for this sort of academic exhibitions 
WU8 very much increased by the oeleibfity of Gi1eh« 
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tOB« and a repetition liaring^ been eaf^rly leqaested 
by the public, it was detennined that another dis- 
putation should be held in the palace of the Bishop 
of Padua. Some unexpected oTonts, howeyer, pre- 
renting the ceremony from taking place, the ene- 
mies of Crichton^s giory eagerly aratled themselves 
of this circumstance to lower him in the public 
esteem; they began to disparage his merits, in8i«> 
nuating that he was afraid to enter the Hst of learn- 
ing, and that he ought to be consid^ed as a quack 
and impostor. To refute these envious creatures, 
Crichton caused placards to be afiixed on the gates 
of the two principal chambers, declaring his readi- 
ness to engage in a controversy against the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle and in favour of that of Plato ; a 
subject which, at the moment, divided the talents and 
learning not only of the University of Padua, but of 
almost all the learned bodies in Europe.^ Crichton 
appeared in the place of contention with a collected 
and fearless manner, yet without an air of presump- 
tion ; the crowd that assembled to behold this ex- 
traordinary meeting was immense, and the most 
profound interest was evinced as to the results of 
the disputation. Crichton was assailed by the most 
learned men, but he came well prepared, and he 
went through his arduous task with unparalleled 
ease and composure ; this memorable contest was 
extended to the space of three whole days, but the 
protraction served only to augment the splendour of 
our hero's triumph. Aldus Manutius, who was 
present at the meeting, bestows upon him the name 
of ''miraculous enchant^." The enemies of the 
accomplished Scotchman were completely silenced 
by the overpowering weight of his eloquence and 
learning. He remained in the field ready to meet 
any oth^r opponents, and, at the end, was hailed with 
H enthusiastic tokens of approbation as surpassed 
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ererj applause bestowed hitherto upon any indiyi* 
dual, however gifted and celebrated. 

The admirable Oriehton now pureued his travels 
to the court of Mantua, where the fame of his extra- 
ordinary merit had long before preceded him. His 
singular endowments were to be tried in this place 
in a different line from that which had hitherto so 
eminently served to illustrate them. 

Jt has already beeii observed that the art of fen- 
cing was an object of grand consideration among 
the European nobility and gentry; but no where 
was the use of the sword carried to such perfection 
as in Italy. There were at that time several roving 
gentleman who made it the pursuit of their lives ta 
display their prowess^ and consummate skill as 
swordsmen. These champions, or rather bullies, 
used to travel about foreign courts with the detesta<- 
ble view of showing their dexterity at the expense 
of tiieir fellow creatures' existence — an odious and 
abominable practice, somewhat resembling the avo* 
cation of the professed duellists of this day, though, 
perhaps, more excusable, if we look to the state of 
civilitation at that period. 

At the time of Crichton's arrival at Mantua, one 
of tbese dreaded bravoes happened to be in the 
city ; he was an Italian gentleman, no less conspi- 
cuous for personal powers than for his consummate* 
skill in the use of arms-^'* A man of a mighty, able, 
strong, nimble, and vigorous body; and by nature 
fierce, cruel, warlike and audacious, and superla- 
tively expert and dexterous in the use of his wea- 
poiu*'* This dangerous man, elated with the detest- 
able success which attended his feats, and rendered 
arrogrant by the impunity with which they were 
achieved, had decided upon the no less strange 

*8irT. Vrqnhut. 
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than konid p«iMiit in life, of seeking out tiotins to 
satisfy his ranity and cruel propensities. Imoie- 
diateiy spon his arriTJil in ^y city, his tinif<»m 
practice was to issue a public challenge to nil those 
who felt disposed to engage with him in single 
combat; upon the aoceptsnce of the challenge, the 
combatants lud down a certain sum of money, 
which was to become the recompense of the victor. 

This barbarous practice, tamely tolerated by the 
ruling powers, was always followed by lamentable 
results : this had been the case in Mantua, for, no 
sooner had the champion entered that court aad 
proclaimed his challenge, than three gentleman ac- 
cepted the defianc^e, and were, in a short time, num- 
bered with the dead. Their tragic end was the 
topic of eonversation in Mantua at the time when 
Crichton came into the city. The inhabitants were 
powerfully excited by feelings of regret; these Were 
the more poignant from the ungenerous exultation 
which the conqueror showed over their ftUen towns- 
men: the haughty Italian paraded ^e city in the 
insolenoe of his sanguinary triumph, with the same 
pride as if he had obtained some glorious and bene- 
ficial victory for his native country. 

Our generous hero was fired with Just indignati<m 
when he became acquainted with the circumstance 
of the case. He was himself, as we have already 
dbserved, a very sldlful adept in the use of the 
sword, and it is probable that he had further im- 
proved his excellence in the art during the time that 
he was engaged in the French service. But what- 
ever might be the degree of his proficiency in the 
use of the sword, it is no less certain that his noble 
spirit and resolute courage stood higher than any 
other consideration. Neither the strength and akill 
of the formidable Italian, nor Uie frightibl fiuae 
whi<^ he had aeqnired by his numeioiirenooaatoiS) 
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weM svfiolent to deter om yontitful hero from enter- 
ing the liste with him* A feeling of generosity 
and manly spirit actuated the heart of Crichton at 
the momenty and he willingly Tentnred his life to 
fiee Boeiety from the scourge of such a man. 

Accordingly, without loss of time, he sent a chal- 
lenge to the Italian* which was readily accepted, 
and a meeting was arranged to take place in the 
presence of ^e court of Mantua. Nothing could 
exceed the interest which this cTcnt produced among 
the public ; the popularity of Crichton, his extraor- 
dinary merit, and the noble daring which he now 
displayed, all contributed to create a general syrn^ 
pathy in his farour* On the other side, the courage, 
skill, and terrible renown of the antagonist, were 
sueh as to cause a deep feeling of dread for the 
issue of the contest; and many there were who 
anticipated, with a sensation of mixed hdrror and 
regret, the moment which was to snatch from this 
world, in the bloom of life, an interestiag being, 
bom to be one of its omamonts. 

Our hero entered the place of combat with a noble 
deportment, and in a fearless manner* The contest 
was of long continuance — ^the silence of breathless 
excitement hung OTor the assembled crowd— every 
feeling was concentrated to the qK>t where the com* 
batante exerted all their powers. They so<« ap- 
peared to be equally matehed; for, though the 
strength and actiyity of the Italian were amasing, 
yet those qualities were amply compensated by the 
skill and composure of his opponent. Crichton, 
awaie of the advantages which bodily strength gare 
his adtersary, prudently chose to act upon the de- 
lenaiTe until his powers should be partially 
e:iAanited by repeated attacks; in this plan he was 
completely snceessfult fort when he peieeiTed the 
Iteyw giewing tiled, he became in torn die aQies- 
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HgB of K»S Hc^ty ^^ j^l^ ^,^ ^ 

jf0$ic aamim' oC iWaiiii il icpicsestai 

^ The admi^leOridMte derated k»arifwilk Us 
ipnaal energy to t^ i.^ a^ i. a .k€ft tne, pio- 
^,4^ a son frf- ,l2,^^i^ ,,2^ 1^ ^^y^ ^ 1,,^^^ 

|gl^y ndievled tfe ^mcs wd folUes of tlie Tvioos 
passes of aocietj; the aMiits of tlm peiforaiaBce 
00te indisputable, bet whmt served at once to eslbice 
talent and gi^ additiMsl eifeet to the lepresen- 
\on^ was the lesolstioB foimed by oar hero, of 
a proiDiseBt actor is bisown dmsa. Aceoid- 
[y , wkes tbe piece was broogbt out on the Man- 
sta^i he himself undertook to perform tbe most 
^^fficttlt character in it ; a task which he went through 
singular feeling and complete success; His 
laltlity of talent was astonishing, and tbe various 
res in voice, manner, and action, were so won- 
lly in agreement with the character they were 
»Dded to represent, that it Would appear in<»edible 
should have been all the performance of the 
man, if in our days we had not a striking 
ice of such powers.* The triumph with whiclh 
display was crowned, was equal to that which had 
^^0riably attended every other of his performances* 
-iehton was now considered a prodigy, a being 
ig all the narrow limits of human superiority 
,^1^^ jnortal in whom Providence had been pleased to 
"J^tre every sort of excellence of which human 
^Ztare is susceptible. Indeed, such a combination 
^ merits, and those too of the most opposite desorip- 
slo09 **^ never before been united in the same indi- 

«idttAl* 

^^j^o extraordinary conjunction ef mental and 

e-^sical powers was displayed by a mere youth who 
^ not yet attained his twentynieeond yefti. Into 

4P Mr. CharlM UkOmb^' 
M 
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this tliori tpaee h« had crowded m seriM of aetions 
and trinmpha whieh woald not oidy have done gveat 
honour to the matnre many hnt were, if divided^ anffi- 
eient to establish the reputation of several indiridn- 
als. So brilliant a career could not, however, be 
of long durati<m. Perfection and complete happi- 
ness are not to be expected In this world ; and die 
splendour of Griehton's existence was about to be 
succeeded bj the darkness of death. This lamentar 
ble event was, in its circnmstances, as lTag:ical as it 
was interesting, and serves to throw over the life of 
our hero an additional tint of the romance by which 
it is so strongly marlced* It happened in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

One night Crichton was retumin|f from a visit 
wliich he had paid to die lady of his affections. He 
was walking in perfSsct security through the streets 
of Mantua, and beguiling his time as he went along 
by playing on his guitar. Suddenly, he found him- 
self surrounded by a party of riotous persons, in 
masks. Without any provocation on his part, to 
his surprise, he saw them all attack him with as 
much rapidity as violence. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, by the suddenness of the attack, and inequali- 
ty of the parties, he promptly laid hand on his 
weapon, and resolutely determined to sell his life 
nt the highest possible price. A fierce encounter 
took place ; and, notwithstanding the superiority of 
numbers, the admirable skill, activity, and presence 
of mind of Crichton gi^ed, after some time, a deci- 
ded advantage. His unmanly enemies, unable to 
cope with so gallant a foe, now betook themselves 
to flight. Our hero pursued them until he had laid 
hold of, and secured the leader of the party; and, 
having disarmed him, he proceeded to take off his 
mask. What were his astonishment and sorrow at 
the mournful discovery which he made ? With the 
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deepeet feeling of regret lie mw in this ungenet e«s 
aggreasor, the person of the prince, his yoong mas- 
ter. Though he had only acted upon the defensive, 
and behaTed throughont the contest in the most un- 
objectionable manner, yet his ideas of romantic loy- 
alty so preyailed, that he expressed himself deeply 
concerned for the part he had acted in the scene. 
He immediately bent his knee, and, with eqnal ge- 
neronty and dcTotion, presented his sword to the 
young prince* 

Vincenxo di Gonaaga was a man of strong pas- 
sions, and of a darkly reTcngefnl disposition. The 
treachery of his heart had been conspicuously display- 
ed in the method he had thus adopted of indulging his 
yindictiTe spirit against our hero; but only a mon- 
eter, devoid of all the human attributes, or a madman 
depriyed of all sense, could be capable of the action 
which followed. No sooner was the sword pre- 
sented, than the prince took it eagerly, and then, 
with unpaialleled baseness and atrocity, plunged it 
fiereely seyeral times into the body of his noble 
and defenceless ady^sary. This abominable act 
was so qnickly performed, that the unfortunate 
Crichton had no time to attempt a defence, or ayoid 
the terrible blows dealt i^ainst him. So that, coy- 
ered with feariul wounds, and weltering in his blood, 
he fell on the ground, to rise, alas ! no more* 

The deed committed ligr Vincenzo di Gonzaga is 
so black, unmanly, and atrocious, that it is almost 
impossible to find for it the slightest degree of pal- 
liation or excuse. It is supposed that he was 
exeited by tumultuous passion, and further inflamed 
by wine, when he committed an act that throws 
such disgrace on his memory. The poison of je»- 
lonsy was festering in his bosom. In Crichton, 
his former friend and pteceptor,.he had found not 
only a riyal in loye, but a successful one. Th' 
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prefereaoe giTen by the tady of their mntual aiiec- 
tions, proved fatal to the favoured lover. The priaee 
watched his opportunity, and perpetrated the dark 
deed; mystery, however great, still hangs ever the 
transaction ; and it is not clearly established, whether 
this melancholy event was the effect of an acci- 
dental encounter, or of a premeditated plan : but it 
is not the less certain that Crichton fell in the man- 
ner described, and by the hand of his master, the 
young prince of Mantua. 

«« Thus," says Mr. Eraser Tytler, ^^died the ad- 
mirable Crichton, in the twenty-second year of his 
age; preserving, in this last fatal encounter, that 
superiority to all other men which rendered his life 
so remarkable; and then, only, conquered, when 
his romantic ideas of honour had made him renounce 
the powers and the courage which, upon every 
other occasion, had so pre-eminently distinguished 
him." 

To this little more needs be added. The mar- 
vellous excellence of the admirable Crichton is of 
a character to command the deepest feelings of sur- 
prise and admiration, by the mere naming of his 
multifarious merits. He was a profound scholar, 
and deeply versed in theology, philosophy, astro- 
nomy and mathematics. Besides a complete know- 
ledge of his own language, he was acqyiainted with 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Spanish, 
French, English, Flemish, and German. Many of 
these languages he not only knew coirectly, but 
wrote in them with perfect elegance and ease. He 
was profoundly versed in the knowledge of history 
and geography, and had decided talents for poetry, 
as many of his compositicnis prove. As a nailitary 
man, he Jiad served with distinction in France. In 
the use of arms he was a complete master. He 
was a perfect equestrian, an elegant dancer, an able 
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draughtsman and a thorough masiciah. He eottld 
sing with finished taste, and play on a yariety of 
iastniments. To this astonishing combination of 
talents and abilities was added every other advan- 
tage; snch 88 beanty of person, graceful manners, 
pleasing address, and noble bearing. He was 
witty, gay, and generous, and united the elevation 
of a superior mind with the sentiments of a noble 
heart!— Such was the admirable Crichton! 
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The subject of this sketch was bom in the town 
of Londonderry, in Ireland. Nature had denied 
him the advantages of birth and fortune, but she 
h^ implanted in his bosom qualities of no ordinary 
merit— qualities calculated to conduct the possessor 
to honourable distinction. He was the son of a 
poor, illiterate sailor, and accordingly received no 
other instruction than such as related to a seafaring 
life, the career which his father, naturally enough, 
intended him to follow. Though destitute of edu- 
cation, little Beckner well deserves a place in ihe 
biog^phy of yonth, both on account of the singular 
qnickness of his parts, and the heroic use which he 
made of the noble virtues of his heart. He was, be- 
sides, endowed with much activity and strength of 
body, together with a sagacity and promptness c ' 
m3 
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oomprehenaion which would hare produced Tory 
•atisfactory results, had he been placed in a diffe- 
rent rank of society. He possessed great eleration 
of soul, and, from his earliest infancy, showed such 
a determined courage and resolution as would, doubt- 
less, haye led himi to very glorious deeds, had Pro- 
vidence allowed him to run a long career in life. 

Beckner^s father, a hardy seaman, and inured to 
the chances and accidents belonging to his laborious 
and dangerous profession, had resolved to accustom 
his child, from the cradle, to suffering and fatigue, 
that he might be enabled to make a good sailor. 
Fortunately, the child was the inheritor of a good 
constitution and a sound frame ; and the early pri- 
vations to which he was subjected by his father, 
tended to improve his bodily powers. He therefore 
made very lightt»f things which, to a delicate per- 
son, would seem totally insurmountable. The 
education which little Beckner received, was, partly 
from his parent's desire, and partly from necessity, 
somewhat similar in hardiness to that bestowed on 
the Spartan youths. To acquire habits of forbear- 
ance and endurance, patiently to suffer deprivation, 
to put up with hunger, cold, and fatigue, to brave 
danger, and court labour<<~in short every thing which 
tends to strengr^en the body, and improve the ener- 
gies of the mind— was a task to which the elder 
Beckner had most diligently undertaken to inure his 
son. 

The art of swimming is one of more importance 
than is generally supposed. As an exercise, its 
merit is indisputable ; and, as a means of self-preser- 
vation, it ought to be diligently cultivated by the 
male classes of society, especially by those who are 
destined to brave the dangers of the seas. With 
the sailor it ought to be an object of principal im- 
^rtasce; and h« should be a complete adept in 
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swimmingr, even before he becomes acquainted wilii 
the letters of the alphabet. From the nature of his 
profession he is in continual peril of sufferingr wreck, 
and the necessity of the above-mentioned advantage 
is obvious. The elder Beckner was fully aware of 
the truth of this assertion, and would not neglect so 
desirable a requisite in a seamen. 

No sooner had little Beckner issued from the 
cradle, and begun to move about, than his father 
applied himself to give him lessons in swimming. 
It is surprising of what human nature is capable 
when its powers are properly cultivated and called 
into exercise. The experience, not only of danger, 
but of an unpleasant sensation, which causes so 
much pain and terror in little children, was under- 
gone by Beckner with all the indifference of a full- 
grown man. His father used to cast him into the 
waves almost before he could speak— then, support- 
ing him with one arm, he began to teach him how 
to move his little legd and arms. By this early appli- 
cation the pupil became such a proficient in the art, 
that, in the fourth year of his age, he was able to 
follow, by dwimming, the vessel in which his parent 
served, to an astonishing distance. His father kept 
an active eye upon him; and, when he perceived 
that the child began to be overcome with fatigue, 
would plunge into the sea after him, and bring him 
back to the vessel. At other times, when the little 
fellow did not appear much exhausted, a rope was 
thrown to him, by the aid of which he very briskly 
climbed up the side of the ship. 

In a short time Beckner became useful aboard ; 
he was so hardy, active, and free from all sense of 
fear, that, In the midst of the most tempestuous 
weather, he did his duty about the vessel with per- 
fect unconcern. In the dreadful conflict of the ele- 
ments, when the wind howled furiouely, teatiof 
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th« unfurled canvass, and the rain fell in torrents, 
the hardy boy was to be seen actirely at woik^ 
neither daunted by the gloomy aspect of the storm, 
nor by the hardships it imposed. He climbed up 
the masts with astonishing facility; and, in the midst 
of the raging tempest, when the vessel was tossed 
about on the broad bosom of the sea, he might be 
observed perched on the top of the mast, or entang- 
led in the rigging, in the same apparent tranqnillity 
aod indifference as might be shown by a person view- 
ing the storm from under cover, in complete safety 
and comfort. 

Severe and hardy education is the most apt to 
prepare men for heroic deeds and magnanimous re- 
signation. In the present state of society, persons 
are prompted to deem rude and barbarous that system 
of education which confers decided benefits on oui 
moral and physical qualities ; but the lessons of ex- 
perience should teach us the justice of the above 
statement. Little Beckner was brought up indeed 
in a most rigorous manner; his food was biscuit, so 
hard and musty that it was necessary to break it by 
main force ; he was allowed a few hours of sleep, 
and that too taken, not in a comfortable bed, but 
stretched on the hard floor ; yet, for all this, the boy 
continually enjoyed a perfect state of health ; he 
never suffered from a cold, and he was exempted 
from fevers, complaints of the stomach, and the long 
train of maladies which generally originate in a 
life of ease, sloth, and dissipation. This freedom 
from disease enabled Beckner also to possess a con- 
tented mind, and a heart free from wants and sor- 
rows. 

The desire of glory and distinction must be bom 
with the individual. Like every other human feel- 
ing, it may be improved or softened down, but it 
eaunot be fostered where nature has not already 
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sown the leed. Circumstances certainly stimulate 
men to deeds, both of virtue and crime; but the 
passion that gives the impulse to those acts must 
have previously existed. In persons deprived of the 
advantages of education, we often see an ardent love 
of learning; and, in like manner, in a humble mind, 
we find an emulation for great things, which seems 
at variance with the condition of the individual. 
This must be the operation of natural instinct, which 
certainly displays itself before the reasoning faculties 
can be brought into action. 

Young Beckner, owing to the meanness of his 
origin, derived little benefit from instruction by books; 
and though he was naturally of a quick disposition 
and persevering spirit, these qualities could not be 
brought to maturity for want of mental cultivation. 
His father having destined him to a seafaring life, 
bestowed all his attention, as we have seen, on the 
task of preparing him to become a good sailor. 
Debarred, therefore, from the enjoyments which are 
supplied by the improvement of the mind, and 
deprived, likewise, of every probability of obtaining 
any distinction from the exercise of his faculties, the 
desires of Beckner were directed into another chan- 
nel. The great and the daring have unusual attrac* 
tions for boys. We see a large proportion of 
children, even in their games and sports, give a pre- 
ference to every object which argues the possession 
of courage, and the contempt of danger. This 
feeling, deeply rooted in the heart of Beckner, dis- 
covered itself very early ; and was no doubt im- ■ 
proved by the hardy system of education adopted 
towards him by his father. 

His early dreams were, accordingly, all of glory, 
since noble sentiments and courage mostly possess 
a larger share in its acquisition than mental pos- 
sessions. Beckner, who felt conscious of his own 
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tatnj^tf and taiii Umey , and of hvnng a fnmte 
proparod for toil and fatifpie* anxiously longed for 
the moment when the glittering hopes that played 
before his faney shonld be realized. The naval 
glories of England were the theme of his speenla- 
tion ; and, as he was aptly fitted by nature and edu- 
eation for the rough trials of the sea, he indulged tbe 
hope of obtaining distinction in the navy. Being 
asked one day what was glory, he answered, " Glory 
is to serve our country with zeal, and fulfil with 
strictness the duties of our station." 

Young Beckner was so assiduous, and so full of 
good-will, as well as quickness of disposition, that^ 
at the early age of twelve, he had obtained a promo- 
tion in the vessel .in which he served, and wae 
adjudged double pay. The captain of the ship used 
to point him out as a model to other young seamen ; 
and, on a certain occasion, he did not scruple to 
say, ''If this boy continues to display the same 
conrage and good conduct, I doubt not, that, in 
the sequel, he will obtain a post superior to my 
own." 

Young Beckner was continually exhibiting traits 
of daring; he never recoiled from the prospect of 
danger ; and his adventurous soul appeared to enjoy 
a certain delight when engaged in the performance 
of some duty of which the probable peril would 
intimidate other youths. But, amidst the various 
instances of courage and noble resolution illustrated 
in his short career, none deserves our admiration 
more justly than the action which put a period to 
his existence. 

Beckner and his father were making a voyage 
from Port«au-Prince to France. Among the passen- 
gers on board, there was a rich American, with his 
infant daughter. This child, taking advantage of 
\ moment when her nurse, rather indisposed, had 



lAMnttbly fallen asleep, separated henelf from t&e 
aenraiit, with that etrange propensity to roTing die- 
coipered in ehildren, and ran to the head of the 
vessel. There she began to look wi^ mingled 
euriofldty and wonder on the vast expance of the 
ocean ; and, whilst her attention was thus oecnpied, 
something made her suddenly start, when, turning 
her head, she lost her balanOe, and fell into the 
sea* 

Fortunately enough, the elder Beokner saw 
the child fall; and, with the quickness of lightning, 
he plunged himself into the waves in order to effect 
its rescue. His noble endeavours were sueoessful. 
In a few seconds he had seized the little girl, and, 
whilst, with one arm, he held her close to his breast, 
he strove, by swimming with the other, to regain 
the vessel. His proficiency in swimming would 
have enabled him to save both the child's life and 
his own, when, to his consternation, he perceived a 
large shark advancing rapidly towards him. The 
formidable fish came lashing the waves on which it 
was borne, anxious for its prey. Beckner saw the 
horrible danger by which he was threatened, and 
cried aloud for help. In a moment all the passengers 
and crew thronged to the deck of the ship ; but^ 
though every one saw the peril, and lamented the 
lot of the courageous sailor, no one dared venture 
So his assistance ; the appearance of the monster 
terrified them. 

Those of the vessel, unable to afford a more 
efficient aid,. began a brisk fire ag^nst the shark, 
which, regardless of the noise, kept still advancing, 
and was near gaining its object. In this moment 
of horror and dismay, whilst vigorous and brave meii 
were struck with amazement, and unable to act, a 
generous impulse of heroism and filial tendernesfl 
prompted a boy to perform what no one else had 
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the eonragt to due. Young Beckner, eeeing the 
extremity of the dangrer to which his father was 
exposed, now seized upon a well-sharpened sword, 
and, with this weapon, plunged into the sea. By 
his dexterity in swimming, he soon succeeded in 
the plan he had formed. He dived under the water, 
and, getting hehind the shark, he swam until he 
was below its stomach, and then with equal skill, 
steadiness, and resolution, thrust his weapon into 
the animal, to the very hilt. Startled by this unex- 
pected attack, and writhing under the pain which 
the wound produced, the shark, excited to rage, now 
abandoned its intended prey, in order to vent its 
fury upon the young assailant. 

A fearful spectacle presented itself to the view. 
Every one on the vessel stood in a throb of anxious 
horror and expectation. The generous young Beck- 
ner, nothing daunted by the formidable appearance 
and superiority of the enemy with which he had en- 
gaged, in order to save his father, continued for 
some time the unequal contest." Whilst the huge 
animal was twisting and turning to seize upon its 
prey, the boy plunged again and again his sword 
into its body. But the strength of Beckner was not 
suiHcient to produce a mortal hurt, and though the 
numerous wounds which he inflicted did severe inju- 
ry to the horrible foe, the little hero at length found 
the necessity of striving to regain the vessel and 
abandon the combat. The crew had, meantime, 
thrown out ropes to the father and his spirited and 
self-devoted son, in order that they might be rescued 
through their means. 

For some time, the motion of the waves, and the 
necessity of flying from the more imminent danger 
presented by the incensed shark, hindered the two 
objects of distress from availing themselves of the 
help held out to them ; but, at last, they both sac- 
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ceeded in each grasping one of the numeroud ropes 
that were thrown out. Every one on board now 
l&it his assistance to ilraw them out by strength of 
arms. These efforts, to the lively j oy of the anxious 
spectators, were not void of success. Hope began 
to dawn in the breasts of all. Both father and son 
were now above the waves, and suspended by the 
ropes— dieir rescue appeared certain. 

The enraged and bleeding animal perceived that 
its prey was on the point of escaping. With the sa- 
gacity of instinct, and stimulated by the natural im- 
pulse of vengeance, the monster now collected every 
energy, and, making one mighty bound, succeeded 
in catching between its, fearful teeth the unfortunate 
boy, who was still suspended on the rope which he 
held ; the effort of the huge animal was so successful, 
that it divided its victim into two parts, of which the 
creature devoured one, whilst the other was left, a 
horrid token of the heroism and dreadful fate of 
young Beckner ! The spectators, at this appalling 
scene, uttered a cry of horror, and stood fixed in sor- 
row and amazement. They then applied themselves 
to help the elder Beckner, who safely gained the 
vessel, with his little charge, the unfortunate cause 
of the calamity. 

Such was the end, at once generous and frightful, 
of young Volney Beckner. He was little more than 
twelve years of age when he encountered this terri- 
ble adventure, which put a period to his life, and 
smothered the rising hopes that his qualities had 
inspired in the breast of those who knew him. His 
noble spirit, his courage and magnanimity, would 
certainly have enabled him to play a conspicuous 
part in the career which he had embraced ; but Provi^ 
dence had decreed otherwise. His course in life 
wail destined to be short; nevertheless it was suffi- 
cient to afford a most striking illustration of intrr 
N 
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pidily and Alul love, aad to offbr to tho admirmt&oii 
of yoathfiil posterity a noble example. When we 
eoneider the generous act of eelf^deTotion for wfaiek 
he loet his life, the most lively feelings of sorrow 
and regret occupy ihe sympathising heart; but stilli 
when the imagination is roused, and the best feelings 
of our nature are touched by the heroism of suck 
deeds, we must admit that the misfortunes wiih 
which diey may be attended are not left entirely 
without consolation. 



CANMAC D£ MONTCALM. 

Bom at r^*^'*"! near Kismes, in 1719* 



Candiac de Montcalm has been considered a ju- 
venile phenomenon. Seldom or never have preco- 
cious dispositions more punctually fulfilled tb^ 
promises held out by them, than in the case of the 
subject of this memoir. The premature eruditios 
of this boy naturally excited the wonder and admi- 
ration of the age; and he has been repeatedly 
pointed out as a striking illustration of the great 
powers of the mind, even in an infant state, when 
properly cultivated. It is an incontestible fact, that 
young Montcalm was favoured with uncommon en- 
dowments by nature, but certainly those advantages 
would never have produced the effects which wezo 
shown in the boy, had he possessed a less careful 
^d provident father. 
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The Mw^ueM of Montealm, hayiitg himself t^ 
chived th« benefit of a good and libend edncadon, 
and being sensible of the benefits it eon£»8, made it 
kts dnty to bestow the utmost ears on that of hip son. 
Ezpmenee has shown tiiat the posses8i<m of talents 
and virtues is superior to all other esrthly blessings^ 
and that, however such qualities may often struggle 
with diffieultiesy or be treated with injustice or 
undeserved neglect, they nevertheless carry with 
tiiem their own solace, and must excite admiration 
and respect. Deeply impressed with this truth, the 
Marquess of Montcalm endeavoured very early to 
instil into the mind of his infant son a contempt 
for the casual advantages of birth and fortune, and 
to possess him with the idea of the superiority which 
ought to be asffigned to merit and virtue. 

The good father determined to spare neither care 
nor expense to forward the views he had conceived 
with regard to his son's education. He knew that 
the principal point depended on the choice of those 
who were to preside over his studies, and was well 
eonvineed of the value of a kind and prudent tutor* 
The Marquess of Montcalm succeeded in his eadea- 
vours to obtain suitable teachers ; he selected for 
the important task of education, men worthy in every 
respect of seconding his laudable intentions. *rhe 
happy dispositions discovered from the earliest 
infhncy in little Montcalm were fostered with the 
utmost care and assiduity by his masters. They 
wisely abandoned the tramels of that system of 
routine, which is more likely to disgust the pupil 
than to encourage him in the persuit of learning : 
and they offered their lessons under such varied 
and agreeable forms that the child never manifested 
the least repugnance to his task. It has been said 
that the sight is the most perfect of our senses, 
The impressions we receive from the appearances of 
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estwaid objects are tiioee which remaiii iftost dee^ 
Ij ettgnren on on memory. Aetmg apon this ideiBk 
the tatoT of Montcalm ima^ned the deviee of teach- 
ing the alphabet by means of different cards anA 
•ther tnoyeable pieces; and Candiae bad become 
perfectly acquainted wf/ii his letters when he was 
scarcely fifteen months old ! 

In proportion as the child advanced in age, the 
means employed by his master assamed a less sinH 
pie form, and the task imposed en the pnpil was 
, increased in difflcnity. He had hardly attained his 
fourth year, when he could not only pronounce and 
read fluently the French language, but what is still 
more surprising, the Greek characters were equally 
fitmiltar to him, and he was able to read them, both 
in print and manuscript. This early power was 
singularly aided by the union of purpose existing 
between the teacher and the pupil. It is well 
known, that one of the most serious obstacles to 
the attainment of learning is the little cordiality 
observable often between the student and his in- 
structor. Many children, naturally of an obstinate 
character and idle disposition, are obliged to be con- 
tinually threatened and punished, to induce them to 
perform their tasks. Nothing can be more fatal to 
the progress of the pupil than this. Compulsion, 
mischievous in most human pursuits, is more con- 
spicuously so in the task of educating children. 
Independently of the bad feelings which it excites, 
the agency of fear is not only the most degrading 
to humanity, but also the least satisfactory in its 
results. The argument that infants, being without 
the use of their reasoning faculties, can only be in- 
fluenced by the dread of bodily punishment, is at 
once false and most pernicious. Indeed, the most 
reasonable motive to this which we can give is, 
hat pedagogues find the task of laborious and 
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paliMat expltnaUott to tke pnpil far too tediont;-^ 
wrhereas the application of the birch it a much moie 
ezpeditioua operation, and aeems to save mnch time 
and tnrable. 

Fortanateljv Caadiac'a naturally pliant and good 
disposition stood in no needtfif threats, or any other 
eompnlsoiy plan. Of a liTely imagination, a quick 
understanding, and susceptible heart, he was ex« 
tremely sensible to the Toiee of praise and encou- 
ragement. A single endearing word, a little act 
of kindness, was enough to stimulate him to the 
pezformanee of cTcn more than was required of him. 
Indeed, his inclination for study was now so great, 
that his ardour required to be checked rather than 
exeited. Books were to him the attraction of life, 
and study was regarded more as an amusement than 
an occupation. But this eagerness afber knowledge 
became at length too great; and the instructors of 
die child found it necessary to use their influence 
and Tigilance to prevent the mischief which such 
excessive application might produce. On this ac- 
count they were obliged to conceal every book, while 
Candiac was ever on the alert to seize upon and 
devour them in secret. 

In the fifth year of his age he was taught the.r»- 
diments of the Latin tongue, and his progress was 
such, that, after some months, he was able to construe 
and explain ComeUua Nepo9^ and others of the mors 
easy writers. His faculty for languages was asto- 
nishing ; but not more so than the facility with wbieh 
he imbibed the principles of the sciences. In a 
short time he became master of arithmetie and 
geometry, geography, history, with a knowledge of 
antiquities. The rapidity with which he learnt 
was a matter of wonder to his teachers, who were 
no less astonished at the variety of his talents, than 
n3 
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»t hit VBiemittinf ttppliealioii and tlM food Miife 
of his Teasoniii^. 

The Bmneroaft aoqnirements of young Caadiae, 
and the repntation which his precoeioas leanua^ 
had obtained, natorally excited the curioei^of many 
to see and conrerse ii|ph the infant prodigy. His 
father's hoiise soon became a place of resort for men 
of talent and abilities, who were anxious to aaeertain 
the jnstice of the boy's renown. The Marqmess of 
Montoalm baring one day inrited several aeademi- 
oians to his hoase, the conversation turned on the sd- 
eaoes. Each of the guests spoke on that particnlti 
branch of human knowledge to which he iMd dereted 
his tirao and studies. The topics discussed were 
snoh as oompletely accorded with the taste of young 
Candiae ; yet he dared not utter a word in the pre- 
sence of so many learned men, bat preserved a most 
tespeotful silence. 

At length he was desired to apeak in turn, when, 
with great modesty, he began to express himself 
in such a manner as to surprise the academicians, 
and convince them that th^ child was acquainted 
with every subject that had come under their dis- 
cussion. Nay, what heightened their astonishment, 
and increased the reputation- of Candiae was, that 
ho made several curious and interesting remarks, of 
a kind which had escaped the notice of the erudite 
assemblage. This illustrious boy possessed an ex- 
traordinary memory, to which quality he owed the 
complete knowledge which he had acquired of his- 
tory and geography. He now asked of the learned 
eompany present, the .name of the province whioh 
had given each of them their birth; and, having 
ascertained that pdnt, he proceeded to a perform- 
ance that struck them with wonder and admiradon. 
He took a piece of chalk, and with no less rapidity 
han accuraoy* described a chart of France on the 
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ioor; thn done, lie pointed ont to erery one of the 
gnests the place of his natiyity, its respeetire sitn- 
ation and distance. Then he described the riyers 
that flowed through it, the battles fonght in the 
place, and the eminent men whom it had produced. 
All this was done with exipaordinary facility; and 
he then wound up his discourse by many fit and 
jast observations on the natural history and antiqui- 
ties of the scene he had described. 

The astonishing erudition of little Montealm, 
though it became the subject of admiration with 
the majority, was not the less subjected to many 
doubts and speculations. Some persons, more 
suspicious, or less inclined to grant such super!- 
orily to a mere child, began to reconcile themselres 
to the belief, that the possessor of such knowledge 
was nothing but an echo, or a parrot that utters 
sounds of which it cannot comprehend the sense. 
Among this number was a certain lady of talent 
and learning, who determined to catechise the child, 
and be conrinced, on her own experience, how far 
he was entitled to the applauses given to him. 
For tills purpose she engaged in conversation with 
Candiac, and began to speak on the conquest of 
America by the Spaniards, as a subject fruitful in 
difficult speculation. <* You cannot,'';Ndd the lady, 
among other things, '* deny the tribute of your ad- 
miration to the wonderful discovery of a New 
World by Columbus. You mnst allow that the 
sugar and other articles brought thence are very 
useful things.'* Candiac, with much modesty and 
grarity of tone, answered — ** Indeed, this is a very 
difficult problem to resolve, and I ought not to pre- 
sume to attempt its solution. But I do not conceive 
that we are become richer by the gold of Poru, nor 
that we have been rendered more happy by be- 
eoming acquainted witii tofmiB of which we kne*" 
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noOdag at all before/' This mnewet delighted the 
ledy 80 much, that in a transport of tend^^le•» ^e 
embiaeed the child, and congratulated the £ather on 
the poeeeseion of so illustrions a son, 

Candiae was jnsUy pronoaneed a prodigy of 
learning; he was intio^tely acquainted with the 
works of the historians^ orators, and philosophers, 
and had made copious extraets from, and comments 
on, the performance of these different writers. His 
reputation increased erery day, until it became the 
topic of conTcrsation, not only within the friendly 
circle, but wii|i the neighbourhood. Nor was this 
interest confined to the natiye place of the child ; 
his fame spread through the suirounding towns, 
Montpellier, Lyons, and eren Paris, the centre of 
science and letters, rang with the praises of the ex- 
traordinary boy. Accounts were published to satisfy 
the curiosity of people with regard to the abilities 
of Candiae, and the papers spoke largely of the at- 
tainments of this literary wonder. 

The Marquess of Montcalm was justly proiid of 
the honours and distinction gained by his ohildt 
and he began to reap the fruit of his labomro and 
solicitude. His delight was vivid, but, alas ! of 
short duration. His beloved-child, the object of so 
much care and anxiety — ^the star that was to diffuse 
such brilliancy over the land of his birth, was doom- 
ed to run but a m<mientary, though dassling career. 
Candiae began to shew symptoms of declining 
health, and his constitution was probably weakened 
by intense application to study. His frame had 
been always delicate, and the uncommon - exertion 
of the mental faculties doubtless proved frttal to his 
existence. After having expited the most sanguine 
expectations of his friends, as to his future glory, 
he was quickly snatched from their hopes and sffee- 
tioB. Us had not attained his fifteenth year when 
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Yie died: Bnt he Ims left behind him a niune de«» 
to memory. Though eeyoang, he ranks among the 
Icnaed, and receivee the meed of applanse which 
poeterity graata to those who have distinguished 
tlMmselfes by the display of genins and of yigorons 
powers of mind* - 



^ BI^AIHB PASCAI^ 



ieB**~*IU0d MSS* 



Blaisb Pascai., one of the ntost illnstrioiis aamea 
in the annals of French genius and science, was the 
son of a gentleman who lield an hoBOuable post at 
Roq^a. He evinced from his very earliest iufimoy 
a strong tendency to reflection, and was often snr* 
prised .by his relatives abserl^d in the most pre* 
found reveries. Fond. of investigating tiie eanses 
of things, and drawing a chain of dedoctiens in 
order to arrive at satisfactory conclusions, he waa 
continually putting questions, the nature of which 
were at variance with the tenderness of his age, and 
which served to prove that the powers of his mind 
had outstripped the growth of his frame. 

The fond solicitude of the elder Pascal w«« anx» 
iously excited when he perceived these rising symp^ 
toms in his son; for he reasonably argued, that any 
extraordinary mental precocity was, generally, ob« 
tained at the expense of the phyai^^al powers. He 
accordingly gprew apprehensive for the health of his 
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eUld, w4 lookMpeeial ctw Mverlo fartro4«0e into 
coaTtrntioii tny of those tof im whiek appewad to 
bo so eoAMiiMit with hio tasto. Nay, ha waat 
funhar ; for, npon the iiusaasiiig eagaraaao of lua aoa 
to bo told what mathamatiea were, ho axpraeelj 
forbade him to speak on the subjeet ; and, the better 
to withdraw atteation from it, he doToted him to the 
atudy of laagaagaa. All these precaatioaa ware of 
DO avail; yoiuig Paaeal, ia spite of OTory obataele, 
persisted in his fsToarite ideas, and coatinnad to ask 
qnestioas of his father eoaeeming them. It is the 
oharaeteristie of the ardent aspirant to scientiie or 
literary fame, to be damped by neither disappoin^ 
meats nor trouble in the attainment of hia object; 
nay, diflHealties, instead of disheartenii^, servo often 
but to ittoraasa tha aidonr of stadious parsons. 
Thus it waa with yoang Pascal ; he was constantly 
dwelling on the laToarite sabject of his meditation, 
and evar on the alert to seiae an opportunity of 
advanoing his knowledge ttieraiB. 

Whaa ka waa aeareely twalre years of age^ his 
ftthar, worn oat at length by the importanitlsa of 
hia aon, tM him, in a catakiss manner, that geo- 
metry is a science wl&ich teaches how to describe 
ftgvraa, and to find the proportions iriiich they bear 
aaMmgateaeh other. Having s^d this, he com* 
maaded hia son never again to mention the subjeet. 
This was enough: the hint afforded by his fiitber, 
slender and unsatisfactory as it was, suficed for the 
stadious child ; by the help of an eztraordinsry com* 
biaation of genius and reflection, it produced the 
inest strikiag results. Young Pascal devoted ^o 
wkole of tke time allowed for recreation to the 
amusement which his thought alone furnished. 
Hour after hour he was seen plunged in a mood of 
"^eetioa that seemed at strange variance witii his 

''ars. He would then take a piece of ohareosl, 
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mod, witli tiM tidof af«wbooictwhklili*liadbMn 
able ta obtain, aad more otpecially by tbo almost 
miiaeulotts oxertioa of bui menial poweia, witkont 
master or iaatmetton of any kind, he meceeded in 
reaoln&g the problems of Euclid, nntii he arriTsd 
at the thirty-second. 

His fa&er, not less snrprised than overjoyed at 
the eztraoidinary endowments of his child, no l<mgw 
er cmnbated his inclination, bnt, on the contrary, 
determined to afford him all the assistance in his 
power towards the farther dcTclopment of each 
brilliant genius. The progress of young Pascal 
was astonishing; and, at the age of sixteen, he pub* 
lished a treatise on Conic Sections, which gained tiie 
warm approbation of the most learned professors^ 
FlatterMi and encouraged by snch distinction. Pas* 
cal continued his pursuit with redoubled figor, and 
he had scarcely attained his nineteenth year when 
he awoke the wonder of the scientific by a most ex* 
traordinary invention. It was that singular arith- 
metical machine, by means of which, without pen 
ox pMftcil, and without even knowing the rudiments 
of ealeulation, one is enabled to perform all manner 
of arithmetical operations. 

The success attending the attempts of young 
Paeeal stimulated him to firesh exertions, and was 
productive of new eiperiments* His active mind 
was allowed no repose. The thust of knowledge 
was increased, instead of being allayed, by any 
draught drunk from the cup of science, and each 
brUliint result was eonaideved by him only as one 
connecting link, one step gained towards more im- 
portant conclusions. The learned Torteelli had de- 
voted his time to the study of space, and had made 
various experiments on the subject. His fame fired 
the ardent soul of Pascal. He pored over the ex* 
perinwato of Toricelli, and pashed still further hi? 
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■eitptafic AMOTwiM. His < wt i « i> w)ir««oMWMd 
vitk sueeett; for he dearly demoiiBtnit«d« that all 
those efieelfl which had hitherto heen attribvled to 
the vacimoi (as it is called) are pfodnced e<dely hy 
the wei|^t of air. 

The study of mathematlos was a lavonriie pur- 
■oit of those times, whidi might, accotdiiig to the 
expressioa of a celehratBd writer^ be denendaated 
the goldea age of geometry. A spirit of aeieatific 
discorery seemed to &n every man of emdUioD} 
aad it was the ruling fashion among the learned lo 
send challenges to each other, which related to the 
proposal and solution oi problems.. Following this 
practice, father Mersenae had offsred a preblffini for 
eolutioa which was so extremely diffionlt, that it baf- 
fled the penetration and the learning of the moat pro- 
found mathematicians. Not deterred by the failure 
of such distinguished men, Pascal deroted his wh<^e 
attention to the given problem, aad, after some 
time, to the astoaishmeat of every one^ sueeeeded in 
obtaining its solution. Thus, wbat had been above 
the combiaed power of the most learned men ef the 
age, was performed by a youth. 

A life of such severe menial occupation was at- 
tended with its natural results. The health of the 
ardent Pascal gradually deolined after his twenti- 
eth year; and though he was destined to ran yet a 
very brilliant career, and attain to the middle age, 
he never enjoyed a good state of health. A most 
extraordinary change at this time took plaoe in hU 
pursuits and atudies. One would have stippose^ 
that the briUiant success which had attended hit 
mathematical labours, would have bonnd hkn for 
ever to the cultivation of that beienee ; aiid that h« 
Would have carefully exeluded from his miad alt 
other objects, which might in any way interfsM 
with his progress in ita pursuits. The «vent show 



^ Ihe filtaey of such w opiaion. Conlrary to the 
jDQSt reaaonftble supposition, the mind of Ptseal 
snddealy tock another bent, and by a stiange chain 
of erentB, the fiune acquired by his mathematical 
labours, great as it had been, was superseded by 
still greater glory, obtained in a different branch of 
human knowledge. 

It had been observed, that Pascal had for some 
time past been imbued with strong derotional feel- 
ingBf and that he was very attentire to his religious 
duties. He gradually grew scrupulous ; and the pen- 
sive ctot of his mind threw over his speculations a 
degree of gloom which proved fatal in the sequel. 
His melancholy became more and more oppressire, 
and his temper grew rigid, unsettled, and timorous. 
Religions gloom is the most terrible of all morbid 
affections : when it once seises the imagination, it 
rarely looses its grasp, and the most striking argu- 
ments are oflen ineffiBctnal to sooth the mystic 
terrors wich it generally creates. Pascal, affected by 
this malady, (for such it ought to be called,) devoted 
himself to tiie exercises of religion with great se- 
verity. Not content widi the duties he had imposed 
on himself, and the rigour to which he had subjected 
his Ufe, he now formed the resolution of retiring to 
Pori>royal des Champs. It was in tiiis place that 
he composed the. celebrated Lettres Provineiaks. 

The aseendaaey of the Jesuits was very great at 
thnt time, and many of their fanciful reasonings 
were incautiously admitted by the strongest minds 
and most philosophical reasoners. The debates be- 
tween the followers of Loyola and the disciples of 
Jaasenius became a matter of high regard, and cham- 
pions entered the Mid on both sides, armed with the 
weapons of genius and learning* The contest was 
curious and interesting, and several individuals 
distiBguished themselves by their exertions. None 
O 
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howerer obtained a more extended fame, and cei^ 
tainly none deserved it better, than Paecal. The 
Letirea Provinciaks^ which he wrote against the 
Jesuits on this occasion, hartf been considered, by 
the nnanimous judgment of the most competent per- 
sons, not only a classical production, but one which 
powerfully contributed to the improvement of the 
French language. • The choicest gifts of the most 
brillisiit genius are abundantly scattered over this 
masterly work. The flow of f^cy, the thundering 
of eloquence, the sharpness of satire, are all most 
copiously exhibited : and one is lost in admiration 
of the bright display, which, while it presents the 
most striking arguments, offers also -great richness 
of diction, and purity of luiguage. In spite of the 
time in which it was written, it is still considered 
a faultless performaace-i^ model of composition in 
its kind. 

Pascal in his tiiirtieth year already exhibited the 
symptoms of premature deeay. If we may form 
our judgment by his mind, he had already lived 
his appointed time, and he was now an old man at 
that period when it is generally considered that 
both the physical and mental powers are most fully 
developed. But, as we have said, the health of 
Pascal had received a severe injury from his intense 
application to study, no less than from the ever- 
stirring activity of his genius. From these causes 
combined, a most melancholy effect was produced. 
Pascal became silent, gloomy, and rigid, in all his 
thoughts and actions. Indeed, in the latter portion 
of his life he may be considered a sort of religious 
misanthropist. It is related that he had carried his 
delusion to such an excess, that with the view of 
completely withdrawing his soul from all worldly 
objects and affections, he was continually on his 
^uard over his own feelings, lest he should take too 
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utnmg an intereftt in any person, even in those who 
were bound to him by the ties of blood or friendship. 
His own sister was not excepted from this strange 
and melancholy resolution. 

The heart bleeds when it dwells on this humili- 
ating picture (^.genius and worth turning from their 
natural channels, and falling^nto the depth of folly, 
and morbid feeling. Narrow spirits we often see 
strongly imbued with the notion of a cheerless, 
rigid, and uncharitable piety; we feel neither sur- 
prise nor much pity at the ezhibitiott : but to behold 
a master mind, one which Providence designs not 
only to be the admiration, but to contribute to the 
improToment of human nature, labouring under 
these gloomy apprehensions, fills the heart at once 
with mingled smitiments of wonder and regret. 
How Pascal, who had firom his childhood displayed 
such strong powers of mind, so clear an understand- 
ing, and so eorrectajudgment;— how he who had 
been, a shining light in ma^ematical science, which, 
in the range of human knowledge, may be justly 
called the menu of truth; — how such a mighty 
genius should have experienced so deplorable a 
decay in his later years, may seem a startling pua- 
sle; yet the fact is perfectly recpncileable with itself. 

The frame of Pascal had not only been affected by 
his ardour for study, but, what was still more dis- 
tressing, his mental fieusulties had been greatly weak-' 
ened, and partially deranged by their unnatural ex- 
ertion. In this state, they only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to show their disorder, and this opportunity 
imfortunantely presented itself. Pascal became im- 
pressed with a singular delusion, which made him 
fancy himself surrounded by an appalling danger. 
This strange and melancholy yision arose from the 
following circumstance : 
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Paieal htd been for maay yean nader the eeie 
of medical men. Peieeiyinif that tlie cure of their 
patient eonld not be effected eo long as hepersiated 
in the indnlgrenee of his sedentary and reliectiTe 
habits, the physicians adTised him to take ae much 
exercise aspossible, which would at once strenfthen 
his enfeebled framct and dirert him from his mental 
fatigfne. In porsaance of this advice, Pascal used 
to go out in a carriage every day, to the bridge of 
Nenilli. On one occasion, in the month of October, 
1654, as he was enjojring his accnstomed drive, the 
horses took fright, and, refusing all control, plunged 
headlong into the river Seine. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the strong concussion broke their harness, and 
the carriage remained on the border of the precipice, 
while the horses were hurled below. By this 
means, the life of Pascal was saved firom instan- 
taneous destruction; but his mind and body re- 
ceived, nevertheless, a most afflicting injury. One 
may easily imagine what effect this sudden fright 
and violent motion must have produced in the weak- 
ened state of Pascal's constitution. He fell into a 
it, from which it was with great difficulty that he 
recovered; and from that moment he became an 
object of compassion. 

Through the effects of this accident the brain of 
Pascal had been so much injured, that the remem- 
brance of the danger dwelt constantly in his mind, 
and gave rise to a most distressing vision. The 
unfortunate man was continually tormented by the 
impression, that he was on the border of a precipice; 
and, when at home, he was in the habit of placing 
a chair at his left side to ascertain whether he 
was not close to an abyss. In like manner, his 
dreams by night became, if possible, more fearfal 
.than his delusion by day. The phantom which his 
evered imagination had conjured up, continued to 
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p^fseeiite the wretched patient with painful obstina- 
cy, and no human effort was powerful enough to 
.discard it from his mind. The friends of Pascal, 
and more especially his father confessor, for whom 
he entertained a great respect, endeayoured to calm 
his appiehensions by pointing out the folly and ima* 
ginary nature of his fears; but the cure of the 
.maniac was past human means. The efforts to,ward s 
this succeeded in restoring a transient calmness, 
from which he relapsed into his former delusion. 
His gloomy misanthropy returned, and the frightful 
gulf stood yawning before his afflicted fancy. 

About this time he had a singular trance, or rision, 
which is ascribed to the same cause, and the re- 
membrance of which he retained during the remain- 
.der of his life. This strange fancy he had put upon 
paper, and carefully presenred it, carrying it always 
within the lining of his coat. It was during this 
distressing malady that Pascal used, at intervals, to 
set down his Pensee$^ or thoughts. These miscel- 
laneous and random reflections were meant to be the 
rough materials for a great work which he intended 
to publish in defence of Christianity; but the en- 
.feebled state of his constitution was unequal to the 
exertion; and his friends, widi sentiments of pity 
and regret, plainly saw, that his projected perform- 
ance would never be brought to a conclusion. 
. Their fewrs were, unfortunately, verified ; Pascal 
fell beneath the power of his malady, leaving his 
work unfinished. His death happened on the 19th 
of August, 1662, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 
The Fetueet^ of which such high anticipations had 
been formed, were published soon after the death of 
their author, and excited as much curiosity as admi- 
ration. But though the greatest praises have been 
bestowed on this incomplete production, the claims 
of Pascal to immortality certainly do not rest upon 
o3 
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this effort of his grenins ; noT, perhaps, will his great 
proficiency and discoveries in the mathematical sci- 
ences, much as his high merit ifa this respect de- 
serves to be applauded, prove the principal title to 
his fame. It is rather as an eloquent and extraordi- 
narily gifted writer, that Pascal is established in our 
minds. His disputes with the Jesuits have laid the 
foundation-stone of his glory; and his LeHret Fro- 
nineiaiet^ which sprang from those debates, will 
remain an imperishable tnonument of fame to their 
author ; for, even in the present day, when no manner 
of interest attaches to the vain and bygone eontrover- 
0ies between the saints and Jansenists, this masterly 
production, which was written against the former, 
LeUrt9 PfWfineialet^ is read with undiminished inte-' 
rest and admiration. So great is the power of elo- 
quent genius, clothed in appropriate language; the 
beauties of which are of a nature that suffer no injury 
from the progressive effects of time. 

Such was Blaise Pascal, a name of which the 
French nation has just reason to be proud. Whe- 
ther we consider his precocity, his singular and early 
tendency to reflection — so much in opposition to his 
infantine years — ^the progress he made in sciense— 
at the beautifol monument of genius which he has 
left behind; we shall, in every case, find much to 
excite our surprise and praise. Yet these feelings 
of admiration are unfortunately mixed with regret. 
We grieve, whilst bestowing the meed of praise oa 
the genius of Pascal, that he should, in the latter 
part of his life, have afforded a painfiil example ef 
the weakness, the nothingness, of human 'nataie. 
His story, however, affords a highly moral and in- 
structive lesson. It teaches us, while we set a just 
value on mental endowments, to elevate our ideas 

ud hopes to brighter objects than we can ever hope 

' attain in this worid. 
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Few names that appear ' ia the page of history 
are caleulated more warmly to interest the human 
sympaithies than that of the jonng, aecomplished, 
and imfoTtnnate Jane Grey. This celebrated per- 
son, from a coi^bination of adrerse circumstances, 
during her short but eyentful life, was surrounded 
with difficulties and encumbered with trouble. — 
An instrument in the hands of a powerful and ambi- 
tious courtier, she suiSered for a fault committed de- 
eidediy against her inclination, and became a delin- 
qment when possessing all the best attributes of vir- 
tue. Her life and death may be presented to the 
youtiiiul reader as a model of merit, as well as a 
touching illustration of misfortune; and when we 
consider the important part she had to play in the 
grent drama of politics, in times encompassed with 
difficulty; when we reflect on the extraordinary 
endowments she had receiyed from nature, and 
brought to maturity by careful cultiTation ; we may 
ccmclude that few liTcs hare a higher claim on the 
record of the biographer, or tile attentton of the 
reader. 

Lady Jane Grey was of a rery illustrious descent. 
Her fiither's family was one of the most ancient in 
tk9 kingdom. Fulbert, the founder of the house, is 
reported to have been chamberlain to Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, from whom he obtained the castle of 
Groy, in Picardy. From this possession he took 
the surname of De Croy, which was changed in the 
sequel into De Grey. We will not, however, fol- 
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low the dry details of genealogy, when space is re- 
quired for matters of greater importance. Lady 
Jane Grey was the eldest daughter of Henry Grey, 
Marquess of Dorset, and Lady Frances Brandon, 
eldest daughter 6f Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk, by Mary, dowager Queen of France, and 
youngest sister of King Henry YIII. Lady Jane 
was bom at Bradgate, in Leicestershire, in the year 
1537. Of her infancy little is known, further than 
that she shewed very early a love of study, and 
that her education was attended to with the utmost 
care. On her proficiency in ambient and modern 
languages great praises have been bestowed ; she 
is reported to haye possessed a profound know- 
ledge of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, 
French, and Italian. But such statements ought to 
be received with a competent share of salutary 
caution ; and though we are willing to admit that 
her attainments were considerable, yet it may be 
doubted whether her real knowledge of languages 
went beyond Latin, Greek, and French. Her tutor 
and preceptor was John Aylmer^ afterwards Bishop 
of London, though the honour of having contributed 
to her instruction is also shared by. the celebrated 
Roger Ascham. 

Under the tuition of these learned men, she made 
not only great progress in her studies, but, what 
was far more important, her mind became very 
early impressed with the duties of religion, and 
acquired those habits of piety which so efficiently 
contributed to the immortal glory which crowns 
her memory. It is to this, added to the well-regula- 
ted heart and strong judgment she had received firom 
nature, that we are chiefiy to ascribe her distinguish- 
ed worth. 

Lady Jane was treated with much severity by 
&r parents. By some strange fatality, the mar- 
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qaeM and his Isdy were either blind to the great 
merit and amiahility of their ehild, or knew not how 
to appreciate the treasure with which Providence 
had bleaaed them. It is probable, that from this 
Tery rigour arose her desire of acquiring knowledge ; 
as the feelings of the hearty being eheoked in their 
warmest impulses of affection, naturally rerert to 
other sources of comfort and consolation. Notwith- 
standing the softness of her disposition, she was 
so unfortunate as not to please her parents, who, for 
the most trifling offence, punished her not only with 
taunts and rebukes, but even, as she herself says, 
<* vtith pinehu, nob$f and other wa^ tuhieh I toill noi 
namtf for ike honour I hear them** fher parenU.J 

In the year 1651, Roger Ascham visited his gift- 
ed pupil at Bradgate, before he set out for Germany. 
On h^ arrival at the Marquess of Dorset's, he found 
that both that nobleman and his lady, together with 
all their attendants, were gone to hunt in the park ; 
while liie Lady Jame remained shut up in her apart* 
ment, reading the works of Plato in Greek. The 
meeting was affecting, and the tutor was not a little 
gratified at the bent whidi his pupil*s mind had 
taken* Trained up in the school of parental strict- 
ness, and possessing deep sentiments of piety, as 
well as atrong mental qualities^ it is not surprising 
that Lady Jane, should, very early in life, have ac- 
quired those habits of magnanimity and resignation 
which, in the end, placed her merit in so conspicu- 
ous a light, and which have so largely contributed 
to exalt her as a character worthy of the admiration 
of posterity. 

But the harshnesa with which she was treated 
by her parents was far from being adopted by others. 
On the contrary, the talents, accomplishments, and 
character of Lady Jane had won her the favour of 
all those who had. the happiness of becodning ac« 
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qHaintad with her talents. And what idttit hare 
been to her a subject of proud saUsfaction, was, that 
these sentiments of esteem and respect were enter- 
tained by men whose virtues and learning were held 
in the greatest veneration. The grave and learned 
divines, Roger Ascham^ Henry Bullinger^ and 
others, behaved towards her in a manner wfaidi 
best showed the hig^ consideration they had for 
her. But perhaps this admiration for the indnstri* 
ous and clever child partook rather too much of that 
spirit of fulsome flattery which was so prevalent at 
this time. Pedantry went hand in hand with learn- 
ing ; and it was a lamentable and ruling fault, that 
the worthiest men often oonsented to darken their 
own understanding by the foolish mixture of adula- 
tion, and were destitute of that refinement which is 
the fruit of a more advanced period of eiviliaation. 
In a letter which Roger . Ascham wrote to Lady 
Jane at the commencement of th^ year 1S50, whilst 
he was on his diplomatic mission in Germany, we 
find anfiple confirmation of our statement. In this 
epistle, though he inculcates very sound advice, and 
afibrds evident proofs of the affection he bore his 
pupil, there is a great proportion of pedantry and 
excessive praise, which, if reprehensible in all cases, 
were much more so when addressed to a young 
maiden in her fifteenth yesur. Ascham roundly 
asserts, that, in the course of his peregrinations, aod 
in his observation on manners, laws, inatitutions, 
learning, and religion, he has found nothing that he 
could admire so much as the person to whom his 
letter was written, when he found her reading Greek 
whilst her parents were hunting. ^' There is 
nothing that has raised in me greater admiration than 
what I found in your own self last summer, to see 
'>ne so young and lovely, even in the absence of h^ 
earned preceptor,'' ^c* &o.— ** To find her, I repeat, 
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QA) aU ye god»J so dhriae a maid, diligently peni- 
niug the divine Phaedon of Plato : in this more happy, 
it may be beliered, than in her noble and royal 
lineage/' 

The strain of. flattery in which not only tiie tutor 
of Lady Jane, but even other learned reformers, were 
wont to indulge with regard to her, whilst it must 
be severriy censured hy every upright and delicate 
mind, oflTers yet one more reason to enhance the 
merit of the young person to whom such flattery 
was- directed* It certainly argues great strength of 
mind, no less than purity of heart, in Lady Jane, 
that, in despite of the ridiculous and exaggerated 
praises and respect with which she was treated by 
reverend and learned divinesyneither the sentiments 
of that mind, nor the feelings of that heart, should 
receive any injury. Notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions to which she was continually exposed of fall- 
ing into arrogance and self-suf&ciency, she continue 
ed to retain, in their original purity, her native mo- 
desty and humility. 

Bnt perhaps it will not be deemed superfluous if 
we suggest other causes for the adulation so plenti- 
fully lavished by the Protestant refonners on Lady 
Juie, independent of the circumstance of her extras 
ordinary deserts*. The advocates of religious reform 
naturally enough considered Lady Jane not only as 
a proselyte to their faith, but a powerful engine for 
the fnrtherance of their views. An opinion was 
current at the time that she was destined to become 
the consort of her cousin, Edward VL ; and it is 
very probable that this consideration had great 
weight in influencing the conduct of the above-men- 
tioned divines. Certain it is that Lady Jane had 
early imbibed the Protestant doctrines, and felt an 
avdent interest in their prosperity. Whether this 
strong IMing in favour of the Diew. sect arose from 
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the earft of her taton* oi ber intanovne wilb Jlie 
qoeeui Catherine Par, or w»8 the effect of deliberate 
conTictioii ; or, what is more reasonable to aappose, 
proceeded from all these yarioua causes combiaed^ it 
is not less true that she beeame so (trong ly attached 
to her religious tenets* that no temptatioBy however 
powerful, was sufficient to make her desert then. 
Neither promise of life and fortone, not the dreadful 
image of death, could make her turn frmn her creed ; 
and hence ahe has been judged by the refonaed 
writers as possessing claims to the palm of mar- 
tyrdom. 

. It was about this time that Lady Jane wrote hor 
first letter in Latin to BuUinger, an eminent Pror 
testant dirine, and a zealous champion of the Re* 
formation. In this epistle she mentions that she 
had begun the study of Hebrew. The compositioii 
itself displays a turn of sentiment and a grace of 
diction which are astonishing in a person of her age. 
But though her knowledge of the Latin language 
must be admitted, from the abundant testimony of 
her contemporaries, to have been considerable, it is 
not improbable that an elaborate epistle, addressed 
to so eminent a personage as BnlUnger, may hare 
receiyed revision from Aylmer, her preceptor, hisfr- 
self interested in showing his pupil in the most 
adyantageous light. But eyen after making vrtty 
deduction, much still remains to be admired in the 
learned attainments of the interesting subjeet of 
this memoir. 

On the nth of October, 1551, the Marquess of 
Dorset was eleyated in the peerage to the Bukedoni 
of Suffolk, which had become extinct on the desuaa 
of Henry Brandon, half-brother to the Mardiionese 
of Dorset. On the same day, John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, was promoted to the rank of Duke of 
Northumberland. It was now that Lady. Jane^ who 
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IndMlftliMid herfesMBUtHi yeiir, fifil tppeafed in 
p«Mie in ker mother's train, on tlie occasion of a 
tisit of the Doimger Queen of Seotland to the 
conrtttt Oreemrieh* 

Th€ healtii of young King Edward was already 
«n the decline. It is asserted that some domestie 
diseennons gaye him great amiety, and oontributed 
not s httiie to the derangement of his eonstitntion. 
His sister, the Princess Mary, was a xealous and 
fsrions partisan of the doctrines of OstholiciBm. 
€lhe had nearly invelTed the King in a war with 
the Emperor Charles V., who, it seems, had con- 
eeired Hie^pian of snatching the Princess, either by 
stratagem or force, from England, and conreying 
her to his dominions fn Flanders* The King's 
heakh had been materially affected by their disputes 
on die subject of religion ; and, being himself also 
0f a very delicate constitution, he was ordered by 
his medical advisers to make a tour through a por- 
tion of hie kittglom, in order to divert his attention 
ftom the subject in debate. Others relate that this 
was only a pretext, and tiint the real cAuse of the 
Kkig^ tour was to remove the disaffection of the 
coontiesy and carry his might and influence in the 



In the oemmeneementof the year 1553, the youth- 
M ttomureh, who had befbre been labouring under 
a TOfy wvelb state of health, vras attacked by a 
seveie eoldt which greatly aggravated his case. 
The malady grew worse, iVom injudicious treatment, 
as it is supposed, though it is more probable that 
the |>erte of 4he evil whieh carried Edward to a 
pvesMtate grave, had long been sown, and only 
wutted sm opporinnlty to show itself. The cbm- 
plstnt became m serious^ that Edward was unable 
to nssist at the* session of -^e new parliament «t 
Weetaiinetert Mid the opM^ng was obliged te he 
P 
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held ia his palace al Whitekall. From tlua momeftt 
the demiae of the King became a subject of much 
and well-founded alarm. ConaumptiTe aymptoma 
began to show themaelTes, whicht notwithstanding 
the youth and regular linng of Edward, afforded 
strong grounds for apprehension. It was at this 
eritieal period that the ambitious and intriguing 
plans of the Duke of Northumberland began to de- 
Telop themselTCS. The probable death of the King 
gaTo birth to those speculations of the grasping cour- 
tier which terminated in usurpation, and inyolred 
in destruction, not only their contriTer, but two in- 
nocent Tictims, the ornaments of the age in which 
they liTed. 

He planned a union between his fourth son. Lord 
Guildford Dudley, and Jane Grey. He apprehended 
no opposition on the part of the Duke of Suffolk, 
nor indeed on that of the young persons principally 
concerned in the transaction. This point once gain- 
ed, his next object was to persuade the yaletudina- 
rian Edward, to reverse the succession of the 
crown in favour of Lady Jane Gray. Henry VIIL 
had, with the sanction of parliament, made in his will 
the following order of succession: — 1st, his son 
Edward; 2d, the Princess Mary and her children; 
3d, the Princess Elisabeth. In case all these should 
die without issue, the sceptre was to descend t4> the 
children of his nieces, the daughters of his younger 
sister, Mary, the dowager Queen of Franoct^the wife 
of Charles Brandom, Duke of Suffolk. 

It was from this branch that Jane Grey had . her 
remote claims to the English ^rone. But the am- 
bitious courtier conoeiyed that he.ceuid diseard the 
Princesses Mary and Elixabei^, on the pVoftof their 
mothers' marriages haring been declared .null. aa4 
▼oid . Besides, the great influence which he pssseae* J 
ed ever the mind of the young monarsh, alMtdj 
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him a powerfbl aid in the fnrtlieraiice of kis extea- 
Mire schemes. From the attachment of Edward to 
the established church, it was evident he would be 
easily persuaded to exclude Mary from the succes- 
sion, as she was strongly devoted to the interests 
of the church of Rome. More difficulty would arise 
in inducing him to adopt the same course with re- 
spect to the Princess Elizabeth, who, like himself, 
was a zealous adherent to the Protestant creed. 
But die Duke of Northumberland felt very sanguine 
as to the results of his intriguing capabilities^ and 
directed all his powers to their promotion. 

The marriage between Lord Guildford and Lady 
Jane Grey took place in May, in the year 1663 ; 
and as the health (tf the king was fast failing, no 
time was to be lost in bringing to a termination the 
plans of the designing nobleman. In the second 
part of his machination he succeeded to the same 
extent as in the former; for young Edward, partly 
from the enfeebled state of his frame, partiy from 
the dexterous way in which the duke played upon 
his feelings and religious fears, lent himself to the 
projected armngement. In his will he altered the 
sueeession of the crown in favour of his cousin, 
the Lady Jane Grey; and the council were also per- 
smided to sanction this political measure. The 
docnmeftts were signed and sealed with the utmost 
seereey, and the duke determined not to give them 
publicity until due time. The death of the King 
happened about six weeks afterwards, and some 
strongly suspeoted that his death was occasioned 
by p<ttson, administered by order of the Duke of 
NortlHtmberkBd; though it must be acknowledged 
that there is not suffieient proof to fix so dark a 
•tain upon his memory. 

The lamented Edward VI. depaited this life on 
tii0 6lh of July, 1663 ; and it now became necessary 
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to gire publidly to tbe ainHi9ei9«nt» saaotieaed b)r 
him. At the time of the eTenly Ladj Jane was »t 
Sion-honse, where ehe had reeided since the celebm- 
tion of her nuptiala. In this retirement, she had 
porsned her studies with the same alaerity as preifi- 
onsly to her marriage; and it was from this plaee 
that she wrote her thjjrd letter to Bollinger. Her 
calm and philosophic mind wa^ far from sospeeting 
the extensiYe plans which her father-in-law had in 
contemplation; and it is an indispatable &ot« that 
she remained in complete ignoranee of every parti- 
cular until her elcTatioa was snddi^nly made known 
to her on the demise of the King. There is some 
diversity of opinion as to the manner in which the 
first announcement of her greatness was made to 
her; but the most probable, as well as heat esta- 
blished accoant of the aftair^ is« that the Doke «f 
N<Hrtbumberlaad and the Pnlos of SuSblk, together 
with other nobl^meay repaimd to Sion^Msa, and 
addressed the Lady Jane Grey with the fetfpeet 
nanally shewn tovnurds a sorsreignt 

. In this first interview, she ces^ntd^y refoaed the 
proiEN»d crown* Her good sense was not bliadedl 
hy the splendour of the gift, nor her feelings iti 
justice lulled by the allnrement sf supreme powci% 
fihe pleaded die superior claims of her cousins, Afery 
and Elizabeth, to the thsone; aaid expasssed the 
strongest wishes to continne in that raidLof eoessty 
which Providence had been pleased to assign her* 
She combated every argrument with eq«al judgment 
and good feeling; and, alas! happy weald it have 
been had she adhered firmly to this determination. 
But the ambitious Duke of Northnmberiaod was 
not easily to be repulsed from the aecomptishm«it 
'f those plans, in the furtherance of which he had 
iployed so much anxiety and tnmble. To his 
m remonstraaces weie added the earnest entrea- 
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ties ^ Lady Jane's fiither; and »o poweirfifl an ap^ 
peal wae former stren^hened by the importunitteft 
Qf'Lord Guildford' Dudley, her beloved huisband. 
TIds youftg^ nobleman had not been able to resist 
the temptation ef the dazaliug prospect offered to 
his view ; and, unhappily, not content with yielding 
himself, he used the arts of affection in undermining 
the prudent resolves of his lovely consort. 

I^dy Jane eould not withstand such repeated 
iand sustained attacks; and she at length gave a 
Tsluetaat eoDseat, which she granted with tears' in 
her eye6*-*« moumftil omen of the future results 
with whieh it was to be followed.- But perhaps 
the consideration which was most powerful in de- 
tenntning her to alter her previous resolution, was 
the danger in which she found all her relatives in- 
involved — a danger which certainly threatened de- 
•tenetion to them, if the plot wore not successful. 
The consent having been thus wrung from the 
amiable Lady Jane, she invariably evinced her 
total indifference to the exalted dignity conferred 
upon her ; and it is asserted by Fuller, that when 
proclaimed Queen of England, she lifted not a fin- 
ger to put the diadem on herself, but sat passive 
whilst others endeavoured to crown her. 

It was an eeftablished custom among the Kings 
bf England, immediately upon their accession td the 
throne;, to pass the first da3rs of their reigning in the 
Tower; and, in conformity with this etiquette, the 
Dtthe of Northumberland had the young Lady Jane 
conducted to that place with great pomp, and pro- 
claimed Queen of England with the usu^ form and 
ceiemeny. The proclamation of her accession to the 
throne, it is said, was made in London and the 
neighourhood, but was received in silence ; nor did 
the eloquenee of Ridley, btsliop of the metropolis, 
produor a mors sueeessfbl impression. He preached 
p2 - 
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a loBf and elM[iient senBon on l!be diftgen wkidili 
Uuwatened the Protestant religion, ekoulA Ifaiy be 
miffeiedtoMeMidtfaethfOiiaof BAglsnd) aad dwelt 
strongly on the ejdiaordiBary mmtB of Ledy Jftse, 
the new Qneen, and hior elaima ito the crown* 

During these traasaetions, Masy^wsA neither igno- 
rant of the attempt made to depme hm of her liglubi, 
nor disposed tamely to submit to be depdfvd of 
them* On Jaly 9th, she wrote a letter to ti&e conn- 
•eil, expressive of her aatonisinnfint that the death 
of her brother liad not been duly annoanffed to her, 
and elaimtng to be pnt in f^saeaaion of her tnhMt- 
nnce. The documenta wMoh paaaed at ibi» tune 
•hetween Maiy «nd the wmwtHf and iihte latter of the 
new Queen, woidd exeeed-theiinataof onr namibRe. 
Snffioe it 4e aay, that when Maty pereelTed the de- 
eided opipositioa nunileated to heraaaamption of 1^ 
.crown, 'She hestkred herself to carry by <eQaapiBlsiim 
the point at issue, -sinee negeliation had piwred 
in vain. She aeeordiBgiy repairad to ksr eai^e of 
Framlittf ham, w^ere she aasnmed'tfae tHIe^f ilueen 
.of Englaad; the tfihshitants of Buffialkdecboed them- 
afdves for jher, and paid the homage due to.ak^i> 
tnsteao^ene^n, aH&oagh they aignified tiiehr alann 
for the danger with wfaieh itfaeir loyalty threstesMd 
;their religion* 

The success that attended "the fartiaaiia of Maary 
made the aitaation of Lady lane Otfff exteena^y 
^Tttieai* The rights of Mary to the crown a^ipaniied 
«o incontestible, that l^ey bore down every atiier 
consideration; and Hie riaiag^in Ifaeconntiea in iier 
support was rapid and most enoouragiDg. Yet 
Mary, to proride agaiiMt all contingeiicies, had 
prepared ibr flight, in oaae this altematiTe ehenld be 
rendered indispensable* Tlie vigorous meaaur«8 
>uTsued by Mary's party soon convinced the Duke 
*f Noatburaberland of the dangers of his sttaation. 
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'^Tke.^reuii of hiB«mbilicMiettiild not ao far Idind «]m 
sii9gr6atioiui4>f reason aa to preyent him fF(Hn aeeuif 
that lie ka4 4>een miseral^j deceit«d as to the ft6- 
iMible result of his attempt. Bat ike diffioultiefl 
inereasedy and it was necessary to eheck their ftlal 
eoQiae with all possible expedition. 

The duke* howerery was nndeoided what plan to 
«dopt: he had assembled troops in London, and 
Plough he was not nnwilUnf to take the command 
^ the axmj9 he yet appmhended that hie idbseaoe 
•Acok the metio|kolis wonld prove highly prefniioial 
to the oause. He knew that a general spirit «f 
-diaaiiBetion reigned in tiie capital, and he could not 
vely even on those of his adheareots wlio seemed 
w ag me s t in their show of attaidteent* 

Under this impression, he proposed that the Earl 
«f Sussex should take command of the troops, and 

• rnazeh against the Lady Mary; bnt in this he was 
overruled by ihe decided wishes of tiie young Queen, 
who, aware of the difficulties her &tiier would huTO 
to elieonnter, with true filial tenderness opposed 
herself to this azraugemeot ; so that NortiiumberlaBd 

• was obliged to take the diarge i^on his own 
-dienldecs, BefoM he set out «n his aMorch, 9tow- 
.evaoF, he took erefry ptecautioa to stiengtfaen the 
resolves of the council, a^ weil as the fidelity of 
thfei nobles to the cause. 

On the 14th of July he left London, widi iAie 
Maiqiiess of Northampton, Lord 6r^, and other 
persons ^ distinetion, and proceeded straight lor- 
-vsavd, wi^ the intention of meeting the enemy. 

The duke's forces amounted to about 8000 foot 
and fidOO h<»se; bnt though tiiey appeared suffi- 
'Cisiat in namhecs, it was apparent that they were not 
<miimated by any gteat zeal for the ^muse. When 
he arrived at Buiy 8t. Sdmaad's, he perceived that 
army wai insaiBcieni>to ongagein eonfiiot vritf 
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•ay fnrobability of iiieeem. The ttreiigtk oC tht 
cftMRy was «t least douMe hit own ; nor was tlut 
infcnority in troops in amy way eom^naaled on his 
aide by superior discipline or enthasiastie attachaaeat. 
Aioeordi&gly, Northumberland inmediately seatdes- 
patehes to the oouncil, earnestly requesting that aid 
might be given him withont less of time. 

Bat an, event now took place which rendered l^ 
aiteatton of Jane's party still more jdesperate. He^ 
•dherents, in their solieitude to intercept tha paa- 
aage of Mary by sea to the continent, had ordwed 
six men of war to cMise off the coasts in order -to 
pwtvnt her eseape. The weather dirore these ves- 
•da iato iha Yannoath roads at tiie critical momeot 
when the partiaans of Maty were iey3ring foreea in 
k» ihrtDar. Partly by pramises, and parUy from 
dreadf tiiis portion of the fleet was indnced to moti- 
ay, and deiiveredap the ships to Sir Hsary^Jomang- 
hiSB, one of Mary's leaders. By this means ahe 
wa^ put in possession of a train of artiliery and 
asamuaition ; so that, her already strong amy being 
thos further reinforced, she resolved boldly to ad- 
Ywice against the enemy. The duke was compel- 
led to retreat. In this movement the confoeion io- 
eieased, and many of the men began to desert their 
■landaids. In thia manner the disappointed noble- 
man arrived at Cambridge ; and, fearing that the* 
ranatttder of his army would . foUow the example 
of their companions and desert, he plied the council 
with the most ferv^t applications to' send him re- 
cruits, stating that destruction would otherwise m- 
evitably ensue. 

The secret adherents of Mary avifiied themselves 

"kf this opportunity to quit the Tower with Suffolk's 

^rmission, uader pretence of levying troops, but in 

»ality for a very different purpose. Many of the 

lembors of the council, and several of the nobility 
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-mho were not ill-disposed towsrds Mary, together 
vitfti these vho had been so load in their seali nov 
thong^t it expedient to provide for their personal 
safety. They began to throw off the Toil, and exhi- 
bit their real sentiments. Lord Amndel was the 
first to deolare himself, although he, at the time of 
Northnmberiand's departure, had been warmest in 
his protestations of fidelity to the oause. All these 
personages assembled in Baynard Castle, then the 
residence of the Earl of Pembroke. The pretoct 
of the meeting was to discuss the state of affairs, 
bnt die true design #a8 to adopt the best plan for 
the d^>osition of the Queen. The Earl of Amndel 
proposed allegiance to Mary, and was immediately 
seeonded by the Earl of Pembroke, who, laying his 
hand upon his sword, signified his readiness to fight 
any one who would dare to oppose tills measure. 
The assembly soon came to one unanimous rese* 
lution ; the lord mayor and the court of aldermen 
were summoned forthwith; and the whole eempany 
thea preeeeded to Cheapside, where they proclaimed 
Mary Queen of England. This erent took plaee en 
the 19di of July, and was hailed by the public wi& 
Ae most lively and general demonstratioae of joy : 
indeed tiie tokens of attachment and loyalty exhi- 
bited on this occasion affoided a striking contrast 
to the ooiHUMis silence with which the proclamation 
of dM unfortunate Lady Jane had been received. 
Neither the most blinded partiality, nor Ahe greatest 
delusion, could now disguise the real state of the 
case. The condition of the Qneen was desperate. 
Soon after the new proclamation, the Earl of 
Amndel and Lord Paget hastened to acquaint Maxy 
with the important change in her favour; intelli- 
gence which she naturally received with lively 
satisfaetion. 
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But notwithstanding the gloomy and foreboding 
appearance of affairs, the Dnke of Northumberland 
adranced from Cambridge to Btiry. This operation 
only aerred to render his case totally hopeless : his 
men began to disband in clusters; and, percetying 
the popular feeling loudly declared against his party, 
and every hope of success completely lost, he 
returned to Cambridge in the greatest despondency, 
attended by a rery slender escort. He then pro- 
ceeded with the may(Ar of the town, to proclaim 
Queen Mary; an act of abject meanness under 
existing circumstances, and one which did not in 
the sequel procure the poor disgraceful consolation 
of saving the humrliated man from ruin. But the 
meanness of the duke's conduct, in such utter oppo- 
sition to his former character, did not end here; 
for Lloyd asserts, that when he was arrested by 
Lord Arundel, he tamely fell at his feet and craved 
mercy. 

The new council meantime had despatched orders 
to Northumberland to submit; but he had previously 
been secured. A force was then commanded to 
seize upon the Tower, and to summon the Duke of 
Suffolk before the council. This done, the mem- 
bers proceeded to St. Paul's, where a solemn Te 
Deum was sung in honour of the occasion. These 
various political changes took -place with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. Indeed, several of those very persons 
who had the day before vowed to stand faithful by 
Jane, were on the next seen making the same pro- 
testations in behalf of Mary. It is probable that 
all this time the unfortunate young Queen was in 
ignorance of the various political schemes of which 
she had been the innocent cause, and was to become 
he melancholy victim. 

It is at this critical moment of her life that Lady 
ane appears in the most interesting point of vieW:. 
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Hutohans agree in bestowihif their applaiue on the 
philosophical, composed, and pious conduct which 
she exhibited at so trying a juncture. The ficat 
intimation of th6 events aboye related was brought 
to her by her father. The Duke of Suffolk, after 
the .proclamation of Mary, proceeded, with visible 
tokens of dejection, to his lovely daughter's ^art- 
ments, and ordered that all the attributes of royalty 
should cease. He then advised his child to bear 
with patience and resignation the great alteration 
which had taken place in her fortunes. But the 
heroic Jane stood in no need either of arguments or 
consolation on this important change of fortune. 
Her fortitude was equal to any of the other amiable 
virtues that adorned her character; and instead of 
being in the least affected by the melancholy tidings, 
she answered him in a manner which proved that 
the intelligence was more welcome than afflicting. 
She said that, in obedience to her parents, and against 
her inclination, she had committed a grievous 
offence ; but that, in the present act of resignation, 
she acted according to her own free will, and that 
she received the news with joy, as an atonement 
for herfault. After this she withdrew to her private 
chamber, more occupied with the thoughts, of her 
dangerous position, than mortified by the loss of a 
crown which she had never coveted. 

The act of deposition of Lady Jane Grey was 
soon after followed by her imprisonment on a charg4 
of treason. The council sent Bishop Gardiner, a 
Catholic prelate, to intimate this dismal intelligentfe 
to the Lady Jane, and to command that all her 
attendants should quit her and return to their . rer 
sp^Gtive dwellings. Mary was now firmly estab* 
lished on the throne, and the next measure for deli- 
beration was, to determine the proceedings ittos 
prudent to be tak#n with regard to the prindpr 
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dMiMlte in tke reeent dismal diuu* The mw 
Qotgen g»Te instreetioii* thai Lady Jane and her hne- 
hand should he strictly confined in different apnrt- 
mentSy and deprived of all intercourse with each 
other. This was oerlj^inly that portion of their sor- 
row which most sensibly affected the hearts of the 
infortnnate couple. They were inoTitably debarred 
the only comfort which they could experience in their 
disiresslngf situation— that alleriation of grief wdich 
the endearment of tender and Tirtuons affection is 
always certain to bestow. 

The Duke of Suffolk, one of the most prominent 
actors in the late Scenes, though at first arrested, 
was again set at liberty, with the restriction that he 
•honld be raady to surrender if required. The 
indulgence shown in this instance to the fhther of 
Lady Jane was not extended to the chief contriver 
and promoter of the usurpation* The Duke of 
Northumberland could not expect to obtain pardon. 
His conduct had been too noted for its treason ; and 
whon his trial took place, the proofs were so multi- 
plied and strong against him that sentence of deatii 
followed as a matter of course. His tardy repent- 
ance and cowardly conduct at Cambridge nvuled 
him not; but though this unfortunate noblemaki 
cannot etcite any sympathy in the readers of his his- 
tory, in justice to truth it must be observed, that 
at his trial he was extremely solioitious to exculpate 
his children fVom a design of which he laid the 
whole blame on himself. He fervently declared 
^at Lady Jane was so averse from the assump- 
tion of the crown, «Hhat she was, by eftllc6fnent 
and forte, made to accept it.'*-^n the 39d Au- 
^t, the Duke df Northumberland, together tHth Bit 
ohn Gates and Sir Thomas P^met, wer^ etecuted 
n Tower4iill, according to tiie sentence psid^sed 
S^nst them. Such w^s l&» ^wd lof Ats diaaMtiMa 
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fli»bleiiian, whose towenng «dkeiiie0 prodftee^ ifit- 
tarbaacte io tlie eouiUry, and were ttttenMI wkkthe 
nin of one of the most interesting Mngs reoofded 
in the annals of history* 

Tlae coronation of Marj to<4c place »n the 94 of 
the following October; and, hnmediately ^ter this 
event, measures were carried into effset for die 
arraignment of Lady Jane, her hvehimd, Lord Am- 
brose, and Lof d Henry Dndley. The trial com- 
menced on the 13lh of Nevember, at euildhall, to 
which place Lady Jane and Lofd Gnildford were 
condaeled under an escort oi four hnndred halber- 
diers. Sensible that a defence would be in rain, 
they immediately pleaded guilty to the ehargtfs 
brought against them, and were accordingly con- 
demned to die. The behsriour of Lady Jane in 
this terrible moment; of her life, is sai^l to have 
been worthy of the most unbounded admiration 
and respect. She preserred a dignified composure 
throughout the awful ceremony; nor did the hollow 
murmur of &e crowd, the clash of arms, and all 
the terrible accompaniments of a tribunal, in ^ 
least affect her constancy. She heard the dfeadfiil 
sentence of death with calmness and vesignationT*- 
uttered no complaint — evinced no symptom of weak- 
aesa. Indeed her intrepidity was such, that, upon 
observing the distressed state of her attendants' feel- 
ingn, ahe kindly offered that consolation of which 
it was natural to suppose that she herseif stood in 
Aoed. 

After her trial, the unfortunate Jane and her be« 
ko«sd partner were escorted b^ck to the Tower, and 
asatB oonfiaed te their solitary abodes. The pubUe 
ceo^iassion is said to have been strikingly displayed 
oa tibteir return to prison. Mournful lamentations 
SUnd the air during the transit of al) the prisoners 
baft nova particuUily for ike Lady Jane, whof 
Q 
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ywktkt misfortaiies, snd merit, could not but soften 
the hearte even of thone whp we|>e moBt violent 
ggainst the fault for which she suffered. In fact, 
the circumstances of her case appear to have pro- 
duced some feelings of compassion in the bosom of 
Mary herself. It is even asserted, that had not 
new disturbances apd attempts against her crown 
been made— attempts in which the Duke of Suffolk 
imprudently took a part— the Queen would have 
pardoned her innocent rival. 

But whatever might have been Mary's real in- 
tention, it is not the less true, that presumption is 
on the side of mercy, as she allowed the Lady Jane 
to take exercise in the Queen's Garden, and behaved 
with mercy to others of the principal conspirators. 
Whether wishing to display sentiments of clemency 
foreign to her real disposition, or anxious to com- 
mence her r^ign with acts of benevolence, in order 
to conciliate pc^ularity, cannot now be determined ; 
but certain it is, that she granted a pardon to the 
Marquess of Northampton and Sir Henry Gates; 
and the partial alleviation of the rigours of a prison 
were welcomed by the friends of Lady Jane as omens 
of forgiveness in her case also. Yet the hopes cre- 
ated by these instances of kindness in Mary, were 
rendered null by the untoward nature of subse- 
quent events. 

Meantime the illustrious captive was severely 
annoyed on the subject of religion. It has been 
credibly asserted, that the Queen had a strong wish 
to convert her former rival in the crown to the church 
of Rome ; and for this purpose she spared no means 
she could command. Some writers have positively 
affirmed that life and fortune were offered to her. as 
ie price of conversion ; but our youthful heroine 

^pulsed every attack with equal resolution and 

rtue. Nothing could shake her religious princi- 
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pies ; and the noble foTtitnde she duplftyed through* 
out this trying period greatly enhances her former 
merits, and confers additional honour on her me* 
mory. 

The accession of Mary to the throne had been 
hailed by the people in general with strong marks 
of satisfaction; but these fayourable dispositions 
began obviously to decrease, when her subjects 
perceived the imprudent zeal which she exhibited 
for the Roman Catholic creed. Upon the celebra- 
tion of her marriage with Philip of Spain, the fire 
which had been burning in secret was fanned into 
a flame that threatened to involve the country in 
fresh disturbances and calamities. The discontent 
now burst into open rebellion. The plot had been 
ably conceived, but the execution was precipitated 
by the march of events. Sir Thomas Wyat was to 
head the men of Kent, while Sir Peter Oarew was 
to raise the county of Cornwall. The object of the 
rebelli<m was to elevate the young Princess Eliza- 
beth to the throne, and unite her to the Earl of De- 
vonshire. The untimely explosion of the affair arose 
from the urgency of the moment. — ^As eariy as Janu- 
ary, 1554, negotiations had commenced, and soon 
after, Count Egmont arrived in London, on the part 
of the Spanish prince, to settle all the preliminaries 
of the marriage. 

The imprudent Duke of Suffolk, not corrected 
by the severe lessons of experience, and unmindful 
that his children were in the power of Mary, joined 
the conspiracy^ and undertook to carry hostilities into 
the midland counties. So infatuated was this weak 
nobleman, that, on the 25th of January, he left his 
residence at Sheen, near Richmond, with the utmost 
secrecy, and, accompanied by his brothers, the 
Lords Thomas and Richard Grey, repaired with all 
possible haste to Leicestershire, where he attempte'' 
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to nate tkm eonrty. ' His whole foree did not ex- 
OMd 15# meiiy aad he found so litUe di8]M>8ition in 
i|M inhabitanti to f evoh, that he hastened to try his 
efforts OD- the neighbouring county, though with the 
same ill sueoets. At Coventry the citizens shot the 
gates against him; and, being closely pursued by 
the Earl of Haaiingdon, who was seat by Mary to 
quell any disturbance 19 that quarter, the hapless 
dake gave vp erery hops, and, dispersing his follow- 
ers, employed himself in providing for his own safe^. 
He took rsfttge wtth one of his brothers, in his park 
oi Astley, but being discovered, was betrayed to 
Hnatingden, who conveyed him a prisoner to Co- 
ventry. 

The Lord Thomas Grey at the same time at- 
tempted to take refuge in Wales, whence he might 
effect his escape to the continent; but he was an- 
fortuMitely discovered and apprehended, as Holin- 
shed says, '*thro' his great mishap, and follie of 
his nua, who had forgot his cap-case with monie 
bohiad him in his chambre one mominge at ^is 
time, and coming for it again, upon examination 
what he should be, it was suspected that his mai»- 
ter should be some such man as he was indeed, aad 
so was staled, taken and brought up to London." 
There is little doubt that this fresh rebellion pro- 
ved fatal to Lady Jane and her husband. The trea- 
son of tike Duke of Suffolk, whatever might be the 
real opinion of Queen Mary and her counsellors on 
Ike subject, was nevertheless attributed partly to the 
aoeount of his daughter. Still, even in diis pesi- 
tion of affairs, Mary, according to the testimony of 
a weighty authority,* was averse to adopt sangui- 
uy measures ; for when her priests and ministers 
monstrated with her in warm terms on the neces- 

*Biilu9 Buniec. 
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sity of letting the sentence of tne law be fulfilled on 
the unhappy captivest and when they strongly declar- 
ed, that both the personal safety of the Queen, and 
the tranquillity of the realm, counselled such a mear 
sure, it was with the greatest difficulty that she was 
induced to sign the death-warrants — a deed which 
she postponed till the very last moment. 

But affairs had now assumed a very serious as- 
pect. Sir Thomas Wyat was advancing towards 
the capital ; and, on the first of February, had arriv- 
ed at 6i«enwich. On the same day, a solemn pro- 
clamation was issued by the Queen, in which the 
failure of the Duke of Suffolk's attempts, and his 
imprisonment, were announced — a declaration which, 
naturally enough, might be supposed to check the 
progress of the conspirators. This, however, was 
far from being the case. Sir Thomas continued in 
his original design ; and, on the third of the month, 
presented himself at Southwark with the intention 
of making an assault on the metropolis. In this 
critical moment, the Queen was prevailed on to give 
her sanction for the execution of the prisoners — an 
erent which was, however, delayed until the termi- 
nation of the above mentioned attack on London. 

On the fifth and sixth of February the malcon- 
tents ventured on their rash attempt, and actually 
gare assault to the capital ; but on Uie latter day 
they were completely defeated, and the leader of the 
plot taken prisoner. Tranquillity being restored to 
the city, the Queen's council met on the following 
day, to deliberate on the best steps to pursue under 
existing: circumstances. The removal of Lady Jane 
Grey from the world was the first measure decided 
upon. On the 8th, Feckenham^ the QueiBn's con- 
fessor, was sent to the luckless victim of her parents' 
ambition, to acquaint her with the awful resolution 
of the council, and to bid her prepare her soul for 
g2 
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eternity. This intimatioR was receired by hat with 
great compoenre ; and some even assert, that the in- 
telligence produced in her feelings of satisfaction, 
rather than otherwise* It is at least certain, that 
she was prepared for the melancholy event, and it 
eansed, therefore, neither surprise nor much affliction 
in a soul strengthened, like the youthful capttye's, 
by the aid of conscious virtue and religions feeling. 
Feckeaham, according to the instructions he had 
received, exerted his utmost endeavours, in this in- 
terview, to induce the unfortunate lady to change her 
religion ; but all his arguments and remonstrances 
were in vain. She answered the learned divine 
with a clearness of reason, and a calmness of soul, 
that perj^exed him. She evinced a complete know- 
ledge of the Bible, and, though taken unawares, she 
supported her arguments in a masterly manner. 
She concluded that she had now but little time to 
live, and that it would be more proper to spend it in 
preparing her soul for the other world, than in reli- 
gious efmtam^Bj. This was construed by Feck- 
enham Into an implied wish of a reprieve} and, 
under this impression, it was asked of and granted 
by the Queen, who became inflamed with seal for 
the conversion of he* captive. Contrary, however, 
to Peckenham's expectations, when he came to an- 
nounce the delay in the execution of the sentence, he 
perceived that Lady Jane received the intelligence 
with more of regret than pleasure. She had made 
np her mind for death, and she anticipated that all 
these delays would only be productive of persecution 
to her on the score of her Protestant faith, in which 
she had been educated, and was firmly resolved to 
die. 

. A very curious event now took place, and which 
|8 strongly characteristic of the spirit of the times • 
"lis was a conference on matters of religion between 
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Feekenham and Lady Jane. Strange as a debate 
of this nature may appear to us between a reverend 
dirine and a young girl, it was still more singular 
from the manner in which it was carried into execu- 
tion ; for it was held publicly in the Tower, and in 
the presence of a great portion of the noble and the 
learned of the land. Lady Jane conducted herself 
on this occasion with her usual good sense and 
strength of resdlution, and answered the arguments 
of her learned opponent in a manner that did credit 
to her talents and erudition. But superior to this 
merit was the magnanimous virtue she displayed in 
adhering steadfastly to her religion, and not allow- 
ing either the temptations of life and fortune, nor 
the horrors of a public execution, to make her devi- 
ate, in the slightest degree, from the straight path 
of moral goodness. 

The day appointed for the execution of Lady 
Jane, was the 9th of February; but though she 
had declined the proffered respite, it was never- 
theless confirmed by the council — a circumstance 
which only tended to increase the sorrows of the 
captive, inasmuch as she became acquainted with 
the disaster of her father* who was brought to the 
Tower on the 10th. It is generally supposed that 
the unhappy daughter had been totally unacquainted 
both with the arrest of her parent, and with the 
fact of his having b6en up in arms against the 
Queen. The belief is further strengthened by that 
memorable letter which she wrote on the 9th to the 
duke. This document, as it is incontestably genu- 
ine, and places in a favourable view the resignation 
of the writer, we have thought proper to insert, 
taking the liberty of transcribing it in the orthog- 
raphy of the present day, for the convenience of 
our juvenile readers. It runs thus :-- 

*< Father, aMough it has pleased God to hasten ur 
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death by yon, by whom my life should rather have 
been lengrthened, yet I can so patiently take it, that 
I yield God more hearty thanks for shortening my 
wofiil days than if all the world had been giren 
into my possession, with life lengthened at my own 
will. And albeit I am very well assured of your 
impatient dolours, redoubled many ways, both in 
bewailing your own woe, and especially, as I am 
informed, my woful state ; yet, my dear father, if 
I may, without offence, rejoice in my own mishaps, 
herein I may account myself blessed that, washing 
my hands with the innocence of my fact, my guilt- 
less blood may cry before the Lord, mercy to the 
innocent. And yet though 1 must needs acknow- 
ledge, that being constrained, and, as you know well 
enough, continually assailed, yet in taking upon 
me, I seemed to consent, and therein grievously 
offended the Queen and her laws ; yet do I assuredly 
trust that this my offence towards God is so much the 
less in that being in so royal a state as I was, my 
enforced honour never mingled with my innocent 
heart. And thus, good father, I have opened unto 
you the state wherein I presently stand, my death 
at hand. Although to you, perhaps, it may seem 
woful, yet to me there is* nothing that can be more 
welcome than from this vale of misery to aspire to 
that heavenly throne of all joy and pleasure with 
Christ my Saviour: in whose steadfast faith, (if it 
may be lawful for the daughter so to. write to the 
father,) the Lord that hath hitherto strengthened 
you, so continue to keep you that at the last we may 
meet in heaven with the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. I am, 

'^Your obedient daughter till death, 

"Jake Dudley." 
On Saturday, the 10th of February, 1554, the 
ike of Suffolk and his brother, Lord John Grey, 
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were conveyod to the Tower, and the Monday fol- 
lowing was appointed for the death of Lady Jane 
and Lord Guildford. Our youthlol heroine now 
devoted the remaining moments of life to the exercise 
of her religious duties. On the yery last evening of 
her exi8tonee» she was deeply absorbed in the peru*> 
sal of a Greek Testament, and she also ^dressed a 
pathetic letter to her sistor Catherine, in which the 
piety, amiability, and fortitude of the interesting 
writer are plaeed in the most conspicuous light. It 
is asserted also, that eren at this awfiil period she 
was harassed and tormented by the importunities 
of the Catholic priests exhorting her to conversion ; 
but her strengdi of mind rose superior to every temp- 
tation* and she remained to the last firm in her ad- 
herence to the Protestant faith. The fortitude and 
magnanimity thus displayed in a young girl, cannot 
fail to fill the most insensible heart with admiration. 
It is seldom that even those of the stronger sex, in 
the vigour of life, and already schooled in the lessons 
of experience, have exhibited such heroic conduct as 
the subject of this memoir. But the purity of her 
soul, and the genuine goodness of hm heart, were 
powerful supporte on this trying occasion. A lil<» 
of innocence forms the best consolation in the hour 
of calamity, and death loses its teirors when con- 
templated with the calmness of conscious virtue. 

Indeed, so tranquil in soul was Lady Jane on the 
eve of her departure from this life-*so collected 
were all the faculties of her mind, that she is said 
to have devoted part of the evening to the correction 
of a prayer which she had composed, and which 
had been her comfort during the tedious hours of im- 
prisonment. This composition is of undoubted au- 
thenticity, and we cannot refrain from presenting a 
portion of it to our readers : 
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«< O Lord ! thou God and father of my life-^f 
me, a poor and desolate woman, which flyeth unto 
thee only in all troubles and miseries— -thou, O 
Lord ! art the only defender and deliTerer of those 
that pat thm trast in thee; and dierefore I, being 
defiled with sin, encumbered with affliction, unqui- 
eted with Uovbles, wrapped in cares, OTMwhelmed 
with miseries, vexed with temptations, and grieYonsiy 
tormented with the long imprisonment of this yile 
mass of clay, my sinful body, do come unto thee 
(O merciful Saviour!) ciaving thy mercy and help, 
without the which so little hope of deliverenoe is 

left, that I may utterly despair of my liberty. 

• •••••• •• 

merciful God ! consider my misery, best known 
unto thee; and be thou unto me a strong tower of 
defence, I humbly require thee* Suffer me not to 
be tempted shore my power, but either be thou a 
deliverer unto me out of this great misery, or else 
give me great grace patiently to bear thy heavy 

hand and sharp correction. • • • • 

• •••'•••• « 

Shall I despair of thy merey! O God! far be that 
fr<«i me! I sm thy workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus; give me grace, therefore, to tarry thy leisure, 
and patiently to bear thy works, assuredly knowing, 
that as thou canst, so thou wilt deliver me, when 
it shall please thee ; nothing doubting or mistrusting 
thy goodness towards me ; for thou knowest better 
what is good for me than I do; therefore, do with 
me in all things what thou wilt. Only in the mean 
time, arm me, I beseech thee, with thy armour, that 

1 may stand fast, my loins being girded about with 

verity. • • • Hear me, O merciful Father! 

for his sake, whom thou wouldst be a sacrifice for 

ny sins ! to whom with thee, and the Holy Ghost, 

■•e all honour and glory. Amen!" 
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It had been originally determined that the unfor- 
tunate conple should undergo their sentence together 
on Tower-hill ; but this arrangement was subsequent- 
ly changed, the council naturally apprehending that 
the youthy rank, merit, and personal innocence of the 
sufferers, would create such feelings of compassion 
among the spectators of the melancholy scene as 
might lead to some unpleasant disturbance. It 
was accordingly decided that Lord Guildford alone 
should be executed on Tower-hill, whilst his amiable 
and hapless consort should undergo her sentence 
within the walls of the fortress. On the morning 
of the fatal day. Lord Guildford being informed of 
this arrangement, earnestly requested permission to 
take a last farewell of his beloTcd partner. This 
boon was granted by Mary, but strongly opposed by 
Lady Jane herself. She resolutely revised to see a 
dearly-cherished being, whose presence could only, 
in the present distressing circumstances, overwhelm 
her with unavailing sorrow, and take from her soul 
part of that fortitude which was so necessary to her 
on this awful occasion. She sent a tender farewell 
by word to her distresssd husband, adding many 
expressions of consolation to cheer him under the 
weight of their calamity. She represented to him 
that their separation would only be temporary, and 
that they would sdon be united again in a happier 
world, where their affections would last for ever, free 
from all the troubles that had surrounded them in 
their short career of life. 

On Monday, the Idth of February, 1554, the day 
appointed for the execution of the youthful pair. 
Lord Guildford was led out of the Tower to the dis- 
mal stage of death. As he passed directly under 
the window of the abode where his wife was con- 
fined, she took a last mournful look at him, and 
threw him a parting token of her affection. TY 
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gloomy proeatsioa paMe4; the next aionenl. Lady 
Jane Grey sai down in koly resignalicm, and* ecdleet- 
iay her thonghte in religion, awaited in meeknees 
and patienee the moment that was to amiMiiQii her 
te another world. No picture of eorrow exceeds the 
present one in interest; but the cap of afflictioB, of 
which the yonng victim had se deeflj dnnfc, was 
not yet exhaosted, and she was doomed to taste the 
rery dregs of its bitterness. 

I#(ffd Guildford underwent his £i^,with becoming 
fortitude and dignity. Arrired at the gate* he was 
met by Sir Anthony Browncy Mr. Throckmorton, and 
other friends, who were waiting to take a last fare- 
well. This mournful duty of friendship performed, 
he proceeded with a firm step to the scaffold, and 
ascended it with composure and resolution. He 
paused a few minutes, and seemed engaged in dero- 
tion; after which, he requested the assembled crowd 
to pray fot him, while a tear rolled down his manly 
cheek. He then, with much calmness, laid his head 
on the block, and it was ia a few seconds severed 
from the trunk. The mortal remains were deposited in 
a cart, and conveyed back to the Tower to be interred. 
Preparations were in the mean time carrying on 
within the walls of the Tower, and a scaffold was 
erected to serve as the stage whereon the virtues of 
the fomale victim were to shine forth in their last 
and greatest lustre. Immediately after the decapi- 
tation of Lord Guildford, the sheriffs announced to 
Lady Jane that the term of her existence had arriv- 
ed, and that they were ready to lead her to the place 
of execution* This intimation she received with 
the same fortitude of mind as she had already ex- 
Mbited in her former misfortunes. The lieutenant 
ffering her his hand to lead her forth, she arose from 
er seat with the utmost composure, exhibiting no 
ymptom of weakness, not even that of a tear. She 
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walked towards the sciiffold with a finn step and 
colleeted manner ; her eyes riveted on a prayer book 
ehe had in her hand. Feckenham, who was near, 
assailed her again with his importanities ; but 
neither this persecntion, nor the terrible and affect- 
ing sight of her beloved husband's bleeding remains 
which she saw as they were carried back for inter- 
ment, were able to shake her constancy. She ex- 
claimed, ** Oh, Guildford ! Guildford ! the antepast 
is not so bitter that you hare tasted, and that I shall 
soon taste, as to make my flesh tremble ; and that 
is nothing compared to the feast you and I shall this 
day partake of in heayen." 

With Christian resignation and magnanimity, the 
amiable 'Victim now ascended the platform, and, af- 
ter a short pause, she addressed the spectators of the 
melancholy scene in a clear tone and calm manner : 
*^ Good people, I come hither to die; and by a law 
I am condemned to the same. My offence against 
the Queen's highness was only in consent to the 
device of others, which is now deemed treason ; but 
it was never of my seeking, but by counsel of those 
who should seem to have further understanding of 
such things than I, who knew little of the law, and 
much less of the titles of the crown. The fact, in- 
deed, was unlawful ; but the consenting thereunto by 
me, or in my behalf, I do wash my hands thereof in 
innocence, before God and you, good Christian peo- 
ple, this day.'' Here she made a movement expres- 
sive of her further meaning. *' I pray you all, good 
Christian people, to bear me witness that I die a 
true Christian woman, and that I look to be saved 
by none other mean but only by the mercy of God 
and the merits of the blood of his Son Jesus Christ; 
and I confess when I did know the word of God, I 
neglected the same, and loved myself and the wor^ ' 
and therefore this plague and pnnis&ment is hap] 
R 
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and worthily happAd unto me for my sins; aad 
yet, I thank God for hU goodness, that he has thus 
giTen me a time and respite to repent. And now, 
my good people, while I am alive, I pray you to as- 
sist me with your prayers." 

Haying pronoonced these words, shelcneltdowiit 
and asked Feekenham if she should say the psalm 
*^Miaerer€i'*'* and, the priest answering ''yea,'* she 
said the psalm in the same hnmhle and devout man- 
ner; after whichshe addressed Feekenham in these 
words : '' God wnl abundantly requite you, good Sir, 
for your humanity to me, though your discourses 
gave me more uneasiness than ail the terrors of 
my approaching death.'* 

Her devotions being finished* she rose and began 
to divest herself of her attire. She gave her gloves 
and handkerchief to her maid, Mrs. Tylney, and her 
book to Mr. Thomas Bridges, the lieutenant's bro- 
ther. On her proceeding to untie her gown, the 
executioner, with rude officiousness, stepped forward 
to assist her, but she mildly dediined his aid, and 
turned to her gentlewoman to perform this mournful 
duty, and gave her a white kerchief to put over her 
eyes. 

The melancholy preparations were now concluded, 
and the executioner knelt down and prayed her for- 
giveness. This the lovely victim granted with 
meeknessy when, being requested to place herself 
upon some straw, the dreadful sight of the block 
first met her view. The dismal instrument of death, 
however, did not seem to produce upon her any feel- 
ings of dread or h(»rror« The extraordinary fortitude 
which nature had bestowed upon her, and which she 
had further augmented by the aid of religion, stood 
by her to the latest moment of her existence, afford- 
ing one of the most splendid examples of female 
magnanimity with which the pages of history are 
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aiomed. The hapless girl now said to the execu- 
tioner, '*I pray you despatch me quickly;" and 
then kneeling down, she added, ** Will you take it 
off before I lay me down?" to which she was 
answered in the negative. She then tied the hand- 
kerchief oyer her eyes, and began to feel about for 
the block, saying, <« What shall I do? Where is it?" 
One of the by-standers directed her towards the 
block, on which she unhesitatingly laid down her 
head. In an instant she stretcheA forth her body, 
exclaiming in a clear Toice, ** Lord, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit." A moment of fearful sus- 
pense ensued — the fatal axe fell — ^the earthly career 
of Lady Jane Grey closed, and her pure spirit fled 
to the realms of light, to join the partner of her 
affections and misfortunes ! 

Such was the end of the Lady Jane Grey, the 
loTely and unfortunate victim of ambition and poli- 
tical contriTance. So died one of the most virtuous 
and accomplished females that have ever shed lustre 
on their sex. Like a tender flower, she was nipped 
in her opening bloom ; but not before its sweet per- 
fumes had diflused a grateful odour around; not 
before its beauty had excited the love of the be- 
holder, and made him detest the storm beneath the 
baneful power of which it was prematurely destroy- 
ed. In forming an estimate of the character of 
Lady Jane Grey, the mind dwells with deep-felt 
satisfaction on the many rare virtues with which it 
was adorned. Seldom, if ever, have the most 
touching qualitiesf of the female character been so 
strikingly blended with the sterner virtues of &e 
stronger sex, as in the person of this youthful being. 
Soft and placid in her disposition, she was yet 
endowed with an extraordinary strength of mind 
and resolution of purpose, such as appeared almost 
inomnpatible with her sex and tender age. Of her 
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learningr and accomplishments much has been said, 
and the warmest praise bestowed on her literary 
acquirements. But, in tracing this brief sketch of 
her life, we prefer dwelling with greater emphasis 
on her virtues than her talents. Great as the latter 
undoubtedly were, their lustre is thrown into the 
shade by the dazzling brilliancy of the moral quali- 
ties displayed in her life and death. It is to the 
latter period of her existence that we would more 
carefully direct l^e attention of our young readers. 
At this short but memorable period, she afforded a 
most striking illustration of piety, greatness of mind 
and patience; while her steadfast adherence to her 
religion, and the persecution she underwent on that 
subject, haye induced sdme writers (as we have 
before remarked) to esteem her worthy of the cha- 
racter of a martyr* 

But while we gire this preference to the moral 
virtues of Lady Jane over her mental endowments 
and acquisitions in learning, Wj9 must not treat the 
latter lightly. Though the voice of partiality (join* 
ed to the interest awakened by the benevolence of 
her disposition and her grievous misfortunes) may 
have exaggerated the merits of her literary attain- 
ments, it is not less certain that they were consi- 
derable ; and, if estimated with reference to the age 
in which she lived, such as to deserve warm praise. 
We will not investigate how far she was entitled 
to be called profound in her knowledge of the learn- 
ed languages; but it is beyond dispute that she 
understood her own, and the Latin and Greek with 
perfect correctness. It is asserted that she was 
reading the works of Plato, in Greek, when she 
received the intimation of her approaching death. 

The literary- remains of Lady Jane Grey are the 
following, as enumerated by Walpole, in his list of 
Royal and Noble Authors ;— 
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Four Latin epistles — three to the eminent reformer 
BttUinger, and one to her sister^ the Lady Catherine 
Grey — printed in a work entitled ^^Epistolae ab 
Ecclesiae Helveticse Reformatoribus, vel ad eos 
scripts,*' &c. The last of these epistles was writ- 
ten the night previous to her execution, in a Greek 
Testament in which she had been reading, and was 
sent as a dying token to her sister. 

A conference with Feckenham, abbot of West- 
minster, who was sent to converl her to the* church 
of Rome. 

A Letter to Dr. Harding, who had changed his 
religion. 

A Prayer for her own use. 

Four Latin lines written with a pin. 

Her Speech on the Scaffold. 

The Complaint of a Sinner. 

The Duty of a Christian. 

In concluding this memoir, we have to mention 
that the Duke of Suffolk, the unfortunate father of 
our heroine, followed her soon after to the scaffold ; 
and added one victim more to the ambitious and 
treasonable plans conceived and promoted by the 
Duke of Northumberland. 
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EDWARD THE SIXTH, 

XING OF EMOLANIK 
B«ni 1S37.— Died IBSX 



Tni illustrious subject of the preseat memoir was 
the only son of King Henry YIII. and his consort 
Queen, Jane Seymour. He was bom at Hampton 
Court; and the day of his birth being the yigil of 
St. Edward, he received his Christian appellation 
in commemoration of* the canonized king. The 
young Prince was doomed never to experience the 
tenderness of maternal care ; the Queen, his mother, 
dying shortly after his birth. Historians differ as 
to the exact date of her death ; some affirm it to 
have been ten days after the birth of the Prince, 
while others assert that she had but just time to 
receive the sacrament, and to know that her child 
had been baptized, before she expired. 

There are not. wanting persons who have declared, 
that the Queen was sacrificed to a peremptory com- 
mand of the King — that the life of the child should 
be preserved at every hazard ; but this can hardly 
be credited, when it is generally acknowledged, 
that of all those who had the misfortune to share 
the crown with King Henry VIH., Jane Sejrmour 
was the queen whom he most tenderly loved. 

Indeed the assertion is contradicted by the date of 
letters still on record, being the answers of some 
sheriffs of counties to the communication they had 
received from court respecting the mourning, which 

ces the death of the Queen at two days after the 

th of the Prince. 
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The King is represented to have been inconso- 
lable at his loss. For some days he would suffer 
none to intrude on his sorrow,- and orders were 
issued that every public testimonial of respect should 
be paid to the memory of the departed Queen; 
-whose youth, beauty, many amiable qualities, and, 
above all, the unhappy manner of her death, had 
created an interest in the hearts of all good people, 
-which rendered such orders superfluous. There 
were few who did not sympathise with their sove- 
reign in his grief; and every token of respect was 
paid at the funeral, which was conducted with all 
the pomp that is usually joined with the last duties 
of a powerful monarch towards an affectionate and 
beloved consort. Perhaps it was fortunate that the 
Queen was thus early removed from a life, in which, 
doubtless, she would have been doomed to experience 
the bitter effects of her husband's caprice and cruel- 
ty ; although, to judge from the light in which his- 
tory has portrayed her, if beauty and amiability 
could have fixed the inconstant mind of Henry, she 
would have had the fairest chance of success. 

The infancy of Prince Edward can scarcely be 
said to merit a conspicuous place in his biography ; 
but we may remark, that he inherited the milder 
virtues of his mother, and that his docile and pliant 
disposition made his attendants regard his service 
with delight rather than — as is but too often the case 
with children of the great — with vexation. His 
mild and amiable manners, joined to a real goodness 
of heart, endeared him to all around ; while the 
facility with which he acquired, and the eagerness 
evinced in the pursuit of, the first rudiments of 
knowledge, made him the pride and pleasure of his 
early instructors. 

At the tender age of five years, the Prince was 
taken from female superintendence, and placed und 
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the tuition of Doctors Cox and Ckeke, two gentle- 
men who are said to have been in eyery way calcu- 
lated to fulfil with honour and credit the high and 
serious duties assigned them. During the entire 
progress of his education, the young Prince appears 
to have exhibited the most extraordinary capability 
for the acquirement of learning, and he already 
gaye promise of becoming one of the most accom- 
plished persons of his time. ' His manners towards 
his instructors were uniformly respectful and cour- 
teous, and in no instance did he oyer giye eyidence 
ofthat refractory spirit when under constraint, which 
a knowledge of high rank and eminent station 
might be supposed to haye naturally occasioned. 

The generous disposition of Edward may be par- 
tially understood from the following anecdote, which, 
though a childish adyenture, and consequently tri- 
fling in itself, is neyertheless interesting, as sery- 
ing to illustrate the noble qualities of a young per- 
son, who conferred additional dignity on his illus- 
trious rank, by the yirtues of his mind and the pro- 
priety of his conduct; a glorious example to all 
youth, who should neyer forget that true nobUity 
consists in worth and yirtue. In common with the 
children of the rich and great, he was from his 
cradle snrrounded with all those amusements in 
which a juyenile imagination can take delight : at 
the age of fiye years, howeyer, a splendid present 
was made to him by his godfather, the celebrated 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was afterwards one of the champions of the Re- 
formationy and Who, in his old age, suffered at the 
stake in Smithfield; — an inhuman act, and one 
which would alone haye reflected indelible disgrace 
•^n its perpetrators, and dishonour to the latest pos- 
erity on the b^nd and bigoted queen by whom it 
i^as commanded. This m^^ificent present was a 
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boreau of elaborate workmanship, in whicii was 
contained a costly service of silver plate, consisting 
of dishes, plates, forks, spoons, and covers, besides 
a tea and coffee set, of the same precious metal. 
The child was oYcrjoyed with the gift, which, being 
new and polished, was more splendid than any thing 
he had ever beheld, and he testified his satisfaction 
by repeated exclamations of delight. 

The young Prince's yalet, like an officious person 
of his class, fearing his young master might in the 
joy of his heart be induced to share his pleasure with 
others, thought it incumbent on him to impress his 
youthful mind with the value and importance of the 
gift; he, therefore, observed, *' Your highness will 
be pleased to remember, that although this beautiful 
present is yours, it must be kept entirely to your- 
self; for if others are permitted to touch it, it will 
be entirely spoilt.'.' *<My good Hinbrook," replied 
the Prince, mildly, yet intending reproof to the 
sordid domestic, '' if no one can touch these valua- 
bles without spoiling them, how do you then suppose 
they would ever have been given tomel" To show 
the attention he paid to such advice. Prince Edward 
eaased all his young friends to be invited the next 
day to a feast, which was set before them on the 
service so lately presented to him. When they had 
feasted merrily, and afterwards amused themselves 
in a variety of ways, it became time to depart. The 
young Prince, having embraced them all, then di- 
rected their attention to the silver plate, which had 
been all replaced in the bureau, and had from the 
commencement excited the admiration of his com- 
panions ; with a request that each of his ^ests would 
take whatever pleased him best from the service, 
and retain it as a mark of regard from himself. Some 
of his visitors, who were of a rather more advanced 
age, feft unwilling to take advantage of the Prince's 
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miinificeiit disposition, but he enforced his request 
with such earnestness that they eould not refuse, 
for he said to them, with a smile, ** You know that 
I am a king's son, and, therefore, can replace them 
at any time I please.** 

In this mannner did Edward pass the opening of 
his days*— in the acquirement of knowledge, and in 
the interchange of kindness with his young friends 
and associates. But, aa it was his fate rery early 
to exchange the peaceful employment of youth for 
more important duties, it will not be amiss to take 
a brief review of the few years previous to the time 
when he succeeded to the royal authority. 

The country was at that period a lamentable prey 
to religious disputes ; Thomas, Lord Cromwell, who 
was then the King's favourite, and Thomas Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, promoting the Re- 
formation by every means in their power; while 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, were zealous supporters of the popish church. 
The King was guided by neither; but sometimes 
persecuted one party and sometimes the other, as 
caprice or cruelty dictated. 

Meanwhile the fires of Smithfield blazed merci- 
lessly; and it was not an uncommon thing to see 
Catholics and Protestants, alike victims of the same 
terrible sacrifice. Such was the rancorous fury 
of the times, that the sufferers, forgetting in this vin- 
dictive spirit the approach of an awful death, were 
engaged in angry theological discussions at the very 
stake ; while those of the Catholic persuasion were 
heard to declare, that the most grievous part of their 
punishment' was that heretics, as they called them, 
should be their fellow sufferers. Henry, blinded by 
an egotistical vanity, and supposing that his will in 
matters of religion was to be implicitly obeyed by a 
^hole nation, issued ordinances regulating the belief 
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one dzjf which were cojinteracted the next^ untii 
people were bewildered, and knew not in what 
manner they could beet please their tyrannical sove- 
reign. A cheek was, however, fortunately put to 
these grieyances by the attention of the King being 
for the time diverted into other channels. Crom- 
well, aware of the uncertain bonds by which he 
held his power, and thinking to strengthen his in- 
terest, persuaded the King to take another wife. 
Anne of Cleves was the personage recommended by 
the wily politician to his master^s favour, and, after 
some negotiation, the marriage was effected ; Crom- 
well arranging the affair from the commencement to 
the conclusion. It happened, however, unfortu- 
nately for the minister, that the King conceived a 
violent aversion to the Queen as soon as he beheld 
her, and Cromwell's interest from that moment be- 
gan to decline. Henry took every occasion to ridi- 
cule and insult her; called her his ^^huge Flanders 
mare," and his disgust for her being heightened 
shortly after by a growing attachment for Catherine 
Howard, nieee to the Duke of Norfolk, he vented his 
whole rage on his minister, as the author of his un- 
propitious alliance. 

The Duke of Norfolk was Cromwell's deadly ene- 
my; and observing the posture of affairs, used his 
niece's influence with the King to ruin the favour- 
ite. Cromwell's disgrace was soon made public, 
and he was abandoned by every friend he had in 
the world except the upright Cranmer, who wrote a 
letter of remonstrance to the King in temft which 
no other man in the kingdom, in those slavish times, 
would have dared to employ. It was of no avail ; the 
disgraced minister was arrested by the Duke of 
Norfolk, on the King's warrant, for heresy and high 
treason. Little form was used on the trial; the 
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will of the King was alove safficient; and, without 
hearing hie defence, he was condemned to death. 

The last moments of Cromwell were marked by 
manliness and fortitude. He who had raised him- 
self to eminence by the unworthy means of pander- 
ing to his master's vices — who had considered the 
happiness of a nation as light in comparison with 
his individual interests or the King's gratification — 
now met his death with a dignity worthy of a bet^ 
ter life. Regard for the welfare of his son prevent- 
ed him from inveighing against the injustice of his 
death. He confesssed that he had been often tempt- 
ed from his duty, bat that he died in the Catholic 
faith. 

The King's divorce from Anne of Cleves was soon 
effected, and was as quickly succeeded by his union 
with the Lady Catherine Howard. This new mar- 
riage was considered by the King as so particular- 
ly fortunate, that he offered public thanksgivings 
for his happiness ; it was, however, destined to be 
but of short duration; for, by means of informers, 
the King received notice that the conduct of the 
Queen was not free from suspicion. This idea tak- 
ing possession of his mind, proof was not wanting 
to the confirmation of her guilt: and the servile 
parliament, on hearing this, immediately petitioned 
the King that she might be punished with death ; 
for they had already found her gtulty, together with 
her father, mother, grandmother, and nine others, 
who were reported to have had knowledge of the 
Queen's irregularities; with this prayer their mas- 
ter was graciously pleased to comply. 

The King's life and cruelties weire, however, not 
destined to be of much longer duration. His in- 
creasing infirmities made it evident that his reign 
■ras drawing to a close; yet he was induced, for 
le sixth time, to enter the matrimonial state by 
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espoiisiAg the Lady Calierine Par, the widow of 
L<tfd Latimer. An incurable complaint in one of 
his legs added much to the natural irritability of 
his temper; and his increasing corpulence made it 
necessary to more him about by machinery. 

The caprice and riolence of Henry seemed to 
increase as his dissolution drew nearer ; and he ap- 
peared to seek a saTage relief from his own pain by 
the barbarous sacrifice of his people. The slight- 
est opposition to his will was certain death; and 
such was the waTering of his opinions in his fa- 
Tourite theological discussion, that it became a si- 
tuation of the greatest danger to be present — ^as any 
difference of sentiment was sure to be the founds^ 
tion of a charge of heresy, and followed by the 
most exemplary punishment. The Queen, who had 
attended with the most faithful devotion at the sick 
bed of her husband, and had nerer, though with 
imminent risk to herself, neglected the duties of a 
wife, nearly fell a yictim to the implacable temper 
of the tyrant. During the controversial discussion 
in which he alone seemed to delight, as affording 
the best chance of indulging his sanguinary dispo- 
sition by entrapping the unwary, the Queen had in- 
advertently expressed her doubts respecting some 
disputed point of doctrine, which he had formerly 
supported. The first moment of her absence, he 
took the opportunity of relating the circumstance 
to Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who was then 
chancellor, and gave orders that he should draw up 
articles of accusation against her. Fortunately the 
papers were seen by some friend of the Queen in 
their progress, who lost no time in making her ac- 
qnunted with her danger. Finding that her life 
was at stake, and for a transgression which was 
seldom overlooked, she resorted to a stratagem, 
whtohf conaideriag on whom it was played, and the 
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chance it was ventured for, was not only excusable, 
but such as any one possessed of the like ingenuity 
would have employed without hesitation under simi- 
lar circumstances. She immediately repaired to the 
presence of the King, and, appearing entirely igno- 
rant of what had transpired, cautiously introduced 
the same subject on which she had previously proved 
an offender. Henry eagerly returned to his favour- 
ite disputation; when the Queen, apparently asto- 
nished at the weight of his arguments, feigned the 
most entire conviction. '*If I have ever ventured 
the slightest difference of opinion with your grace,'* 
she said, '' it was under the certainty that your elo- 
quence and unanswerable arguments would remove 
my doubts ; for how could I, a weak and feeble woman, 
have any other motive than that of seeking instruc- 
tion, when speaking of matters to one, whose opin- 
ions ft whole nation has consented to adopt V* — ^This 
piece of well-timed flattery had its effect. His for- 
mer good feeling for the Queen returned ; and when 
his own warrant was shortly afterwards brought to 
remove her to the Tower, the officious bishop was 
saluted, by his ungracious master, with the epithets 
of knave, fool, and rascals, and driven from his pre- 
sence with every mark of indignity and abuse. 

We shall shortly close this heartless scene of cru- 
elty and caprice with the last and most wanton act 
of the tyrant's existence: — Such was the barbarous 
execution of the Earl of Surrey ; a nobleman, who, 
whether we consider him as a gallant soldier, or an 
accomplished gentleman and scholar, had no equal 
during the age in which he lived. His sonnets to 
the fair Geraldine — whose beauty he always upheld 
as a knight in places of public contentions-are, ev«n 
in the present day, esteemed for their graces of 
'bought and felicity of expression ; and his literary la- 
ours were of essential service in his own time, by 
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introdttcingr a style of elegance, of which the Engr. 
lish language haid never before seemed susceptible. 

In consequence of the information of some aban- 
doned persons, who thought they cou|,d not have a 
surer claim to the monarch's favour than* by gratify- 
ing his taste for barbarity — the Earl of Surrey, with 
his father, the Duke of Norfolk, was committed to 
the Tower on the king's warrant for high treason.—^ 
The principal accusations against the earl were, that 
he had quartered the arms of Edward the Confessor 
with his own, which implied, in the opinion of his 
judges, a claim to the crown, but was in fact a com- 
mon practice with that noble family, and related 
merely to points of descent; and that, on his removal 
from the government of Boulogne, he had uttered 
some contemptuous expression against the king's 
ministers. Such were the charges which in those 
days were sufficient to send a nobleman to the scaf- 
fold; and such the degradation of the parliament 
that could permit it! But there was another rea- 
son of greater weight then all, which was the vin- 
dictive feeling of the King, Who, since the disco- 
very of the late Queen's irregularities, had in his 
own mind devoted the whole family to vengeance. 

The earl made a noble and spirited defence ; 
and when some ruffian, in giving evidence, spoke 
of the earl's having received some contumelious lan- 
guage from him, he turned towards his judges — In- 
indignation flashing from his eye— and, exclaimed, 
'^ And do you think, sirs, that such a man could say 
this to the Earl of Surrey, and he not smite him to 
the earth?" Neither his eloquence, however, nor 
the manifest injustice of the charges, could save him. 
According to the privilege of the time, the earl claim- 
ed the right of single combat against his accuser, to 
prove his innocence. It was refused him : — but what 
availed either honour or innocence in those drear^ 
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dajt of penectttion and yiolence ! when honesty and 
integrity were the sure passports to ruin and disgrace. 
And what must be said of the degradation of a nation, 
that could look calmly on and see one of its bright- 
est ornaments led to death on the futile and false 
charge of his bosom friend,* and on evidence fur- 
nished by his own sister tf He was condemned to 
death, and was beheaded shortly after; but the Duke 
of Norfolk, his father, saved his life by temporising 
with the King, who fortunately died early on the 
morning of the day on which, by the royal warrant, 
he was ordered for execution. 

The career of the tyrant was drawing fast to- 
wards its close. Unconscious of the awful changed 
preparing for him, he was like a chained lion, eager 
to dip his fangs in the blood of all who came near 
him. In this terrible state of agony to himself, and 
distress to his attendants, he lingered on to his last 
hour ; no one daring to prepare him for his approach- 
ing dissolution : at last, Sir Anthony Denny under- 
took the responsibility ; and, as a reward for his good 
feeling, the communication was received by the King 
with comparative composure. 

But now a dreadful scene of anguish and remorse 
ensued. All the acts of injustice and merciless 
cruelty which had marked the tyrant's career in life, 
arose in terrible array against him in his last mo- 
ments ; and bitterly did he deplore those scenes in 
which he had formerly borne so conspicuous a part. 
He prayed often and fervently to the Almighty for 
forgiveness; and requested the presence of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, as a consolation to him in his 
last hour. The archbishop was sent for with all 
speed ; but ere he arrived the King was speechless. 
The prelate took the hand of his dying master, and 

* Sir TlMHiiat Sotheby. f The Coonten of Ridm. 
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implored him to offer some token of his repentance 
and faith as a Christian. The King pressed his 
hand ; it was his last effort; and, in a few moments, 
a lump of senseless clay was all that remained of the 
once dreaded monarch. 

Henry VIII. expired in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age, haying reigned thirty-seven years and nine 
months, and was buried in the splendid mausoleum 
at Windsor, partly erected by Cardinal Wolsey, but 
neyer completed. In the King's will, it was ordered 
that this tomb should be finished according to its 
ori^nal design; but it is worthy of remark, that 
neither this, nor any of the private bequests of the 
monarch, as specified in his last testament, were ever 
complied with. So, true it is, that the memory of 
the unjust is ever coupled with scorn; and that they 
who possess no claim to the love of their fellows, 
can, when bereft of power, expect nothing from their 
fear. Of the magnificent tomb, the construction of 
which had occupied so much of the attention of the 
luxurious cardinal, not a vestige now remains. It 
was removed piecemeal by the spoilers during the 
civil war ; and there is not a stone to mark the resting 
place of him who was once the scourge of a nation. 

During these last few years, of the principal 
events of which we have endeavoured to render a 
brief account, Prince Edward had applied himself 
with such diligence to his studies, under his respect- 
able tutors, that he had made extraordinary progress. 
He acquired such a proficiency in the Latin language, 
that he was enabled to write in that tongue to his 
father, who wait himself a scholar ; and he compos- 
ed in Greek with as much facility as his cousin, 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, who was esteemed 
a prodigy of learning. Nor were his attainments 
confined to the classics alone ; the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages, weT#«qually familiar to him ; 
s 2 .^ 
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some good Terees in Italian, of his composition, are 
indeed still preserved amongst his writings. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to encourage him in his 
studies, was in the habit of corresponding with him 
once a week, and requiring of him an account of what 
he had done during that time. The Prince complied 
with the request of his reneraUe godfather, by keep- 
ing an exact journal of all that had transpired ; and, 
for that purpose, divided a sheet of paper into five 
columns, and under that arrangement related his 
progress in mythology, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy. With all his attainments, 
he was invariably courteous and affable ; ever prompt 
in relieving distress ; and generous almost to a fault. 
It is related of him, that having excited the suspicion 
of his father, by continually requesting of him large 
sums of money without giving any account of 
their disposal, a secret inquiry was made, when it 
was found that the noble-minded youth employed a 
person to seek for disabled officers who had served 
the King^ his father, and who were reduced to dis- 
tress. Many of these gentlemen were supported 
by his bounty ; and others were relieved from 
difficulties by his generous interference. 

These were indeed the only few years of happi- 
ness the young Prince was destined to enjoy; the 
remaining space allotted to him was a tissue of con- 
tinued trouble and difficulty. No sooner had his 
royal father expired, than the Earl of Hertford, and 
Sir Anthony Brown, master of the horse, repaired 
to Hertford, where the future king then resided, and 
brought him, with his sister, the Priacess Elizabeth, 
to the royal palace at Enfield. The next day, Ed- 
ward made his public entrance into London, and was 
proclaimed king* the sixth of his name of the Not^ 
an race. On the drawbridge of the Tower he was 
^t bjr the lords of the council, with the constable 
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and lieutenant of the fortress, who attended him to 
the presence chamber, and swore allegiance. The 
first act of the coancil was to proclaim the Earl of 
Hertford, who w^ uncle to the King, (being tiha 
brother of the Queen, Jane Seymour,) Lord Protec- 
tor of the realm, and guardian of the young King 
daring his minority, which King Henry had limited 
to eighteen years of age. 

Subsequently to these events, Edward received 
tlie honour of knighthood from his uncle f aiWr 
which ceremony, he took the sword from the hand 
of the Lord Protector, and, standing under hiM cloth 
of estate, conferred a similar honour on the Lord 
Mayor of London, who had been present at the pre- 
ceding solemnity. The Protector was then created 
Duke of Somerset by the King, who, at the same 
time, advanced some other nobles to a higher rank. 

On the 17th of February, Edward was solemnly 
crowned at Westminster by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, attended by the principal nobility and offi- 
cers of state, who, on that occasion, received new 
staffs of office ; the old ones beijig broken, accord- 
ing to etiquette, at the burial of the late King* 
and thrown into the grave. A general pardcm was 
also granted for all misdemeanors thyooghoat Ihe 
kingdom, and all offences against the state; ei^efpt 
to the Duke of Norfolk, w»d some few otherst who 
were still detained, through some, priyate pique of 
the council, and did not receive their pardon till 
Queen Mary ascended the throne. 

The first act of the Lord Protector's govMrmaeBt 
was to remove the E arl of Southampton from the office 
of chancellor ; an ill-judged measure, which caused 
a wound that was healed only by the ruin of him 
who inflicted it. Some acts were passed for the 
better regulation of the Protestant interest, which 
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gare great joy to a majority of tlie jieople, and ren- 
dered the Duke of Somerset very popular. 

England was at that time tolerably quiet with re- 
gard to her affairs on the continent. The French 
goyernment were inclined to peace; but it was 
judged advisable, by the Protector and council, to 
take up arms against Scotland on account of an in- 
fraction of treaty. It had always been the late 
King's earnest wish that e marriage should be ef- 
fected between his son Edward, and Mary — ^known 
as the Queen of Scots, afterwards so unfortunate in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and at that time the infant 
Queen Qf Scotland. The arrangement had been 
concluded ; but through the jealousy of some Scot- 
tish nobles, who dreaded a measure which would 
unite the kingdoms, and perhaps reduce them to the 
English yoke, the treaty was broken off. An anny 
was therefore raised, led by the Lord Protector in 
person; having, for his lieutenant-general, Dudley, 
Eari of Warwick, and assisted by a fleet command- 
ed by Admiral Lord Clinton. Great pains had been 
taken to render this warlike array as effective as 
possible; for the government were determined to 
oblige the Scots to abide by their treaty. It con- 
sisted of a formidable body of infantry, men at 
arms, light horse, and artillery, which was com- 
manded, besides the principal leaders already men- 
tioned, by Lord Grey de Wilton and Sir Ralph 
Vane. 

As the two chief personages who led these bat- 
talions take the most conspicuous part subsequently 
in King Edward's reign, it will, perhaps be proper 
to say a few words respecting them. The Duke 
of Somerset was, as we have before said, of the 
King's own blood. He was generally esteemed, 
faithful, and fortunate; though possessing but a 
blender share of wisdom or firmness, and by no 
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means striking in his personal appesisnce. He 
had seen some good military service in Scotland and 
France ; and was usually prosperous in the eharges 
intrusted to him. Robert Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
was of ancient nobility, comely in appearance, but 
wild and dissipated, and careless by what means he 
gained his ends. He was crafty and ambitious; 
and obtained a party by judicious promises and 
occasional threats. He was expert in intrigue and 
had great firmness und foresight. The Earl was 
acknowledged to be the cleverest military com- 
mander of the age. . He had gained great reputation 
from his defence of Boulogne against the French, 
and was in consequence esteemed by the King, and 
respected by the people. 

The army, under these distinguished leaders, 
marched for Scotland. Dudley appeared, on all oc- 
casions, anxious to court popularity with the sol- 
diers ; and several incidents occurred, by which he 
contrived to raise himself in their estimation and 
respect. As they advanced into Scotland, when the 
main body had with some difficulty crossed a nar- 
row bridge over the river Lynne, by reason of a 
thick mist which enveloped them, Dudley remained 
to bring up the rear. Some Scottish horse were 
hovering about, concealed by the mist, and approach- 
ed near enough to perceive the Earl of Warwick. 
Judging from his distinguished bearing, and rich 
armour, that he was a person of consequence, some 
of the false Scots called aloud, that a leader of their 
forces desired a parley with some English officert 
to send terms to their general. Dudley hearing 
this, and not knowing that he was recognised, im- 
mediately advanced, attended by no more than ft 
dozen men at arms. They had not proceeded fex, 
when Dudley, suspecting something wrong, and 
wishing to strike terror, as the only chance of ea- 
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eape, Buddenly charged the Scots, and cleft one 
Dandy Cure, who commanded the party, with his 
battle-axe. The Scots were speedily reinforced by 
a party who had been placed in ambush, but were 
neyertheless obliged to fly, in consequence of tiie ex- 
traordinary gallantry of the Earl's small band, who, 
encouraged by the presence of their leader, fought 
with such desperation, that they killed more than 
their own number, and took several prisoners. 

The English army had now adranced within a 
-short distance of 'the Scottish camp, near the river 
Eske, and a battle seemed inevitable. Tlie Lord 
Protector pitched his camp, and went with Dudley 
to reconnoitre the position of the enemy. On their 
advance, they were met by a herald and a trumpeter 
from the Earl of Huntley, who commanded the Scots 
under the Lord Governor. The herald, on the part 
of Lord Huntley, proposed to give the English a 
safe conduct out of die kingdom; or, that blood 
might be spared, challenged the Lord Protector to 
single combat, as a way of deciding the difference. 
The Lord Protector declined both these offers ; bot 
Dudley replied, that he would, with the Lord Pro- 
tector's permission, accept the challenge, as a mere 
matter of courtesy to the Earl of Huntley; which, 
however, the Lord Protector would by no means per- 
mit. This useless display of gallantry was merely 
to obtain additional repute with the army, who es- 
teemed these chivalric exploits in preference to sound- 
er judgment, and perhaps true courage. The Eng- 
lish, in marching to take possession of an advan- 
tageotis ground, were supposed by the Scots to havp 
made a movement for retreat to their shipping; and, 
blinded by this assurance, and fearing their enemy 
would escape, the Scots rushed tumultuously to the 
attack, confident of success. " Marvaillous security,^' 
lys an ancient historian, " and allwais dangerous, 
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when men will not beieeve any bees to be in a hive 
uAtill they have a sharpe sense of their stings!" 
The advancing Scots were attacked in flank by Lord 
Grey de Wilton at the head of a strong body of horse ; 
but, in consequence of the unfavourable ground, the 
horse were put into great disorder, and would have 
fled, had not the Earl of Warwick and Sir Ralph 
Vane, who had watched the onset, been at hand to 
rally them« They were immediately supported by 
Dudley's division, and the battle became general. 
The Scots fought long and gallantly ; but the fortune 
of the English prevailed. The Scottish forces were 
totally defeated. Some of them fled towards Edin- 
burgh, and others to Dalkeith; but in such utter 
confusion add fear, that many, it is asserted, after 
throwing away their arms, likewise disencumbered 
themselves of their clothes, and actually scampered 
away in their shirts. The English horse pursued 
the fugitives for upwards of six miles, and^made pro- 
digious slaughter. The Earl of Huntley was taken 
prisoner, and would have been slain, had it not been 
for the devotion of a Scottish soldier, who replaced 
the earl's broken helmet with his own, and was slain 
by a battle-axe the next minute. A witty saying 
is reported of the Earl, who, after the action, being 
asked on what grounds he objected to the marriage 
of the young King Edward with the Queen Mary, 
replied, " that he had no objection whatever to the 
marriage, but that he could on no account reconcile 
himself to the wooing. " The Scottish soldiers, on 
being reviled by their leaders with their flight, re- 
torted by saying, " that as they attended their cap- 
tains to the field, it was only their duty to follow 
them out. " This was a disastrous day for Scotland ; 
for, on that same day, thirty-four years before, they 
had been beaten at Flodden Field. But little advan- 
tage was reaped by the English on this occasion ; 
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for the French King, Henry H., sending reinforce- 
ments into Scotland, obliged the English to retire, 
more partienlarly as some alarming riots broke out 
in England about that time, and occasioned the recall 
of the Lord Protector and the Earl of Warwick. 

The country people in the west of England had 
been stirred up by some popish emissaries, and had 
ill-treated the King's commissioners who were em- 
powered to settle the form prescribed by the acts of 
the Reformation. The disturbances increased to such 
ah alarming extent in Deronshire and Cornwall, that 
the Earl of Pembroke was sent with a strong force 
to quell them. The rebels were defeated by him on 
Clifton Heath; but the conduct of Sir Anthony 
Kingston towards the misguided inhabitants after- 
wards, reflects disgrace on the time. He executed 
without mercy such as fell into his power, not trou- 
bling himself much as to the actual guilt of ^e par- 
ties. When at Bodmin in Cornwall, he found that 
the mayor was somewhat implicated, though against 
his consent, haying been forced by the rebels to join 
their cause. Sir Anthony sent word to him that he 
should dine with, and begged him to hare a gallows 
prepared near, his house, for a delinquent whom he 
intended to punish. The mayor, rejoiced at the 
honour, treated the knight with the best of eyery 
thing, and afterwards showed him the gallows pre- 
pared according to his desire. ^* And do you think 
it is strong enough to bear a man, Mr. Mayor t*' ask- 
ed the knight. "Pd wager my best palfry it is,'* 
returned the mayor. *'Then mount yourself and 
try," said Sir Anthony, coolly; "and if you lose, I 
shall claim the palfry t^' and, in spite of the poor 
man's protestation of innocence, and entreaties for 
mercy, he was barbarously executed. Another anec- 
lote recorded of this facetioiis judge, displays 
nuch the same regard to Justice as the former. A 
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